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\ MEDICAL  ! 


Omnes  homines  artem  medicam  nolle  oportet.  — - Sapientia* 
cognitionem  medicinas  fororem  ac  contubernalem  efte  puto. 

Hippocrates. 

Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  pars  habebatur. Ra- 

tionalem  quidem  puto  medicinam  efte  debere.  Cels  us. 

Quern  ad  mod  um  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnif- 
que  . el icitas  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vicae  ac  fanitatis 
tuendae  omnium  nooililftma,  omnibufque  hominibus  com- 
mendatiftima  efts  debeta  fiop^MAN# 


* 

it——- 

T Q 

Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


S I R, 

TpHE  Domestic  Medicine  having 
‘JL  been  honoured,  on  its  firfl;  appear- 
ance, with  the  patronage  of  your  learned 
and  worthy  Predeceflor,  the  late  Sir  John 
Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a more  im- 
proved ftate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
fmail,  but  fincere,  teftimony  of  that  ve- 
neration and  cfteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  cafe 
and  axfluence,  had  refolution  to  encoun- 
ter 


dedication. 


ter  the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  dif- 
tant  climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science  ; 
and  whofe  conftant  objeft  has  been  to  ren- 
der that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  civilization  of  Society. 

\ 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
rcfpect, 

SIR, 

Your  mod  obedient  fervant* 

London, 

Hoy.  io,  17S3, 


W.  BUCHAN. 


/ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

SIXTEEN  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its 
appearance.  During  this  period,  the  Author 
having  been  in  conftant  practice,  has  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  were 
with  lefs  accuracy  inferted  in  the  more  early 
impreiTions.  For  this  he  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  and  difcern- 
ing  muft  approve  his  condudh  It  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  Author  to  fuffer  an  error  in 
a book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend, 
to  hand  uncorredted  ; nor  would  it  be  much 
lefs  fo  to  perceive  an  omiffion,  and  leave  it  un- 
fupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame 
principle  which  prompted  the  Author  to  write 
the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 

a 


The 
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i he  Author  has  Indeed  to  regret,  that  the 
'units  oi  one  volume  preclude  many  intereft- 
ing  obfervations,  and  like  wife  deprive  him  of 
the  pleaiure  oi  inlerting  a number  of  very 
ufeful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  Dodor  Du  pl  a nil,  of  Paris, 
who  has  done  hnn  the  honour  of  publifhing  an 
elegant  translation  of  this  Work,  in  live  vo- 
lumes octavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 

The  improvements  of  the ’later  editions  are 
chiefly  inierted  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe 
are  intended  either  to  iliuftrate  the  text,  or 
to  put  people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous 
fituations,  and  prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the 
pradice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  but  too  common  in  this  me- 
tropolis, 

« 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to 
the  language.  Where  that  was  either  inac- 
curate, or  obfcure,  as  far  as  was  pradicable, 
it  has  been  correded.  Indeed,  the  Author  has 
all  along  endeavoured  to  obferve  fuch  fimpli- 
city  and  perfpicuity  in  his  ftyle,  as  might 
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enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underhand  It.  A 
circumftance  of  the  utmofl  importance  in  a 
peformance  of  this  nature. 

i , 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  tlie  life  of  a phy- 
fician,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations 
where  medical  afliftance  could  not  eafily  be 
obtained ; yet  the  Author  is  forty  to  obferve, 
that  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  Faculty  have 
prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  Work 
in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  pro- 
feifors  of  a liberal  fcience  : notwithstanding 

their  injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to 
perfifi:  in  his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of 
its  utility  ; nor  fhall  intereft,  or  prejudice,  ever 
deter  him  from  exerting  his  heft  endeavours 
to  render  the  Medical  Art  wore  exte?ifivcly  be~ 
neficial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty 
is  not  the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author 
has  caufe  to  complain.  By  fome  of  them 
his  Book  has  been  ferved  up  mangled  and 
mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  fize,  &c.  fo 
elofely  imitated,  that  purchafers  are  milled,  and 
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frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  preclusions  inftead 
cl  the  real  one.  That  a needy  Author,  incapable 
himfelf  of  producing  an  original  work,  Ihould 
prey  upon  another,  and  that  a mercenary  Book- 
l'eller  fhould  vend  fuen  productions,  knowing 
them  to  be  ftolen,  are  tilings  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at:  but  that  all  this  can  be  done 
with  impunity,  Brews  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  refpedting  literary  property,  are  ftill  in, 
a very  imperfed  ftate,  and  ftand  much  in  need, 
of  amendment. 

London, 

Ksv,  19,  1 785. 
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PREFACE. 

Vf  THEN  I fir  ft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
V lifhing  the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentmenc 
of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  enter- 
tain fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expended.  Many  whole 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to 
medicine  received  the  book  in  a manner  which  an 
once  fhewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion,  that  every  phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  dr t ; 
while  the  more  felfifh  and  narrow-minded,  generally 
the  moft  numerous  in  every  profeflion,  have  not 
failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  mod  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  exprefling  thefe, 
I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ; and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirelyomitted  in  the  former 
impreffions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  ad- 
ditions ; I fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervarions  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the. Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggeded  by  an 
extenfive  pra&ice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  PlofpitaJ,  where  I had  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, but  likewifeof  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing, 
and  obferving  their  effedls.  Whenever  I had  it  in 
my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of 
proper  nurfes,  to  inftrudt  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatished  that  they  performed  it,  very  few 
of  them  died;  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the  children 
were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  with- 
out any  perfon  to  inftrudl  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce 
any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fadt : That  aU 
mo  ft  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy , by 
improper  management  or  neglect.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifh  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refeuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac- 
tices (till  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradtices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  condudt  will  be 
very  different. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life  has  been,  in  general,  the  relultof  ob- 
fervation.  An  extenfive  pradtice  for  leveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufadturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain 
c from 
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from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which,  I hope,  will  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceftity  of  earning 
their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable 
to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  Intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradice  of  which  is 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be 
carried  on ; but  to  guard  the  Ids  cautious  and  unwary 
againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere 
ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dif- 
pofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by 
him,  e/pecially  where  there  is  a poftibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phylicians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjeds  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
pafled  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufFiciently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
licianj  and  he  who  does  not  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

1 hough  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  re- 
moved only  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve, 
that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  feldom  exerted  in 
this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  The 
importance  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not 
underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  pra&ifed  with 
impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  neceftary  for  its 
prefervation,  are  entirely  negle&ed. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  inlpec- 
tion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholefome  water,  &c.  but  they  are  pafted  over 
in  a very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to 
thele  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large 
a fize ; I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjed 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little 
to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much 
towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phy- 
fician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of 
Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  ; and  the  patient,  by 
purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats 
the  doftor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them  danger- 
ous. I have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error 
in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  proper  me- 
dicines. It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always  orders 
the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I with 
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it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients:  but  phyficians  as 
well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  allow  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  a proper 
regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of 
the  fick  prove  its  propriety*  No  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf  in  the  fa  rtf  e man- 
ner as  one  in  perfed  health.  This  part  of  medicine, 
therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and  is 
every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  folici- 
tous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies.  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  objed  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  ancient  phyficians  aded  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prefcriptions  5 and  even  this 
they  generally  adminifiered  themfelves,  attending 
the  Tick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  tue  difeafe  j which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effeds 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them 
to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a pro- 
per attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almofl:  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief 
will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminiftered ; and  that 
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great  cures  may  be  effected  in  chronical  diftempefs* 
by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do 
the  DoCtor’s  fentiments  and  mine  agree,  that  I would 
advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
pra&ice  foleiy  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regi- 
men > by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feelc  from  Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  mod  rea*- 
dily,  and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  lagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ltudied  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  I have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen, 
recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved 
forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
rections as  feemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  prefcrip- 
tions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of 
their  ufe;  but  this  was  not  my  plan : I think  the 
adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and 
often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  the  neceftlty  of  uftng  them,  than  how 
they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  considerable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifie  a long  time  with 
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medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe„  Many 
peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  than 
phyficians  did  a century  ago;  and  doubtlefs  the  fame 
obfervation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to  recom- 
mend it  i but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors;  but 
have,  in  general,  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defective,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  mod  obliged  are,  Rama- 
zini,  Arbuthnot,  and  TiflTot ; the  lad  of  which,  in 
his  Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  neared  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Doctor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  maderly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife 
of  this  kind  i'oon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafes,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
mod  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedt.  People  in  acute  dif- 
eafes may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians  ; but  in 
the  chronic,  the  cure  mud  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the -patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Doctor  has  alfo 
palled  over  the  Prophylaxis , or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  (lightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greated  importance  in  fuch  a'work.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  I am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his  per- 
formance does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart. 
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Several  other  foreign  phyficiansof  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflot,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 
yflies, M.  Rofen,  fir  ft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  produ&ions  have 
never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  help  within g,  how- 
ever, that  fomeofourdiftinguifhed  countrymen  would 
follow  their  example.  There  dill  remains  much  to 
be  done  on  this  fubjett,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents* 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing 
ufeful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  feme  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mud  to- 
tally dedroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in 
didrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power;  and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  rea- 
dinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational 
feience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter 
of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this 
Trcatife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impof- 
fibie  to  avoid  feme  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are, 
in  general,  either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mod  peo- 
ple underftand.  In  diort,  I have  endeavoured  to  con- 
form my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral ; and,  if  my  Readers  do  not  flatter  either  them- 
felves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a 
medical  fubject,  this  is  not  lb  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a Ihew  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  which 
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has  been  kept  at  fuch  a didance  from  common  ob- 
fervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  pra&ical 
part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common 
abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmed 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Perform- 
ance, by  tranOating  it  into  the  language  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  countries.  Mod  of  them  have  not  only 
given  elegant  tranQations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations ; by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  conditutions  of  their 
countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Pa- 
ris, phyiician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under 
pai  ticular  obligations  5 as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Treatife;  but,  by 
his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered 
it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to  occafion  its 
being  trandated  into  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effects  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  mod  pernicious 
practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  conduct; 
and  many  of  the  mod  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
deemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have,  in  a great 
meafure,  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
dronger  indance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  dome  years 
ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inoculated 
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even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  ; yet  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  their  own  hands;  and  as 
their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  molt  dig- 
nified Inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  practice  will  become  general.  Whenever 
this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  laved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  en* 
deavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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HE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 


vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such,  either  from 
a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language ; and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  tafk,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  lead:,  their  prefcrip- 
tions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  •,  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftruCled  in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 
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i he  ftudy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  mod:  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a necefiary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  lea  ft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try: and,  if  he  were  alio  acquainted  with  thofe  of 

A 

others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of 
late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  manifed.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  ■,  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  $ 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly  ; 
opens  an  inexhaudible  fource  of  entertaiment ; paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture  * 
and  qualifies  men  for  adling  with  propriety  in  the 
mod  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  likewife  become  an  objeft 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greated  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Blidory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
fludy  of  that  I'cience  is  neglected. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a necefiary  part  of 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  But,  furdy,  no  diffi- 
dent reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omiffion.  No 
i'cience  lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  cf  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifnive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymidry, 
and  the  Materia  Medic  a ^ are  all  branches  of  Natural 
Hidory^  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and 
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utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  neglects  them  has 
but  a forty  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a, 
gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his 
own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fubjed,  and  prefents 
a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  ipiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thole  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftrudive  influences 
of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafler  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  deted  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk 
him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condud.  Implicit 
faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objed  of  ridicule,  is  ftill 
(acred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubr, 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repoled  in 
them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charader  of  every 
individual  in  any  profefllon,  it  would  certainly  be 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condud  of  thole  to  whom 
they  intruft  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  Health. 


* Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician. 
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The  veil  of  my  fiery,  which  flill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a 
fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efleem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  notonly  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeflion  to  ridi- 
cule, and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefls  of  fociety. 
An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united 
obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thofe  of  the  Faculty 
alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyfician ; and 
if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fa£h  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  faCl 
to  the  flock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in 
fupport  of  fome  favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have,  in  ge- 
neral, either  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty, 
till  every  one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance. 
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ance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers* 
an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and 
the  dread  of  reflections,  will  always  operate  upon 
thole  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  might  ruin 
his  charater  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them, 
the  good  effects  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  interefl:  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  detect  and  expofe  aflfuming 
Ignorance  under  the  mafic  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modefh 
merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority, 
and  unbiafled  by  interefl:,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  mod  univerfally  received  principles  in 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  doctrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo 
much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againfl  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  j yet 
experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
ferted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjedls,  The- 
ology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  improved, 
the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been  promoted, 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more 
ufeful,  and  a more  refpe&able  body  of  men,  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatefl:  power  and 
fplendour. 
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Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 

♦ 

gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Molt  of  them  extol  the  merit 
ot  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
Ichools,  and  fubjecfted  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
ienfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In- 
deed, no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or 
ufeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common 
fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftamp  a 
value  upon  fcience ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  teft 
of  thefe  ought  to  be  reje&ed. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own 
{kill  inflead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moll 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to  tam- 
per with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  theyabfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
ferred by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a£t  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 
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It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lefien  their  faith  in  it.  T hi^ 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome;  but 
it  would  have  a quite  contrary  effect  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and. 
horror  of  every  thing  prelcribed  by  a phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthelefs,  very  readily  take  a medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  doCtor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  inlpire  mankinci 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  While 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  iufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguile  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  mud 
be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice  *, 
but  this  can  never  affeCt  the  general  argument  in 
favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A man  might  as 
well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in 
the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he  meets 
for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A fenfible 
phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife  is  necef- 
fary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myflery  in  the  conduCt  of  phy- 
ficians not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  very  dis- 
grace of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be  more 
different  than  that  of  the  honed  phyfician  and  the 
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quack j yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much  con^ 
founded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  diffidently 
apparent ; at  lead  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye. 
Few  perfons  are  able  to  didinguifh  diffidently  be- 
tween the  condud  of  that  man  who  adminifters  a fe- 
cret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcription  in 
mydical  charaders  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  condud  of  the  honed  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
difguife,  gives  afandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honed  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
hnall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  f pell  ^ and  nothing  elfe 
can  effedually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  me- 
dicine, which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on 
this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any 
other  means  but  making  them  wifer. 

The  mod  effectual  way  to  dedroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  preferiptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  un- 
derhand them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  medicine  had  the  defired  effedtj  would  infpirehim 
with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician  j and  would 
make  him  dread  and  deted  every  man  who  pretended 
to  cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago 
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it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon 
to  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  conduct:, 
though  facred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears 
ridiculous  enough  to  us;  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts 
of  ours  will  feem  as  ftrange  to  pofcerity.  Among 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefen t mode  of  medical 
prefcription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome 
time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridicu- 
lous, and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dan- 
gerous miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  hap- 
pen. But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read 
the  phyfician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife 
employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcrip- 
tions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this 
means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when 
he  employs  a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not 
only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignoranr,  but  like- 
wife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes 
happen  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  care ; ' but,  where 
human  lives  are  concerned,  all  poffible  methods 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For 
this  reafon  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  inftead 
of  being  couched  in  myftical  characters  and  a 
foreign  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious  terms 
imaginable. 
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Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
n»fh  quackery,  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more 
univerfally  ufefu],  by  extending  its  benefits  to  foci- 
ety.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known 
as  a fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its 
moft  important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been 
overlooked,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of 
dileafes  is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance; 
but  the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This 
is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to 
all  as  pofhble.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men 
can  be  lufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes, 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither 
can  the  legislature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much 
more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  pro- 
priety, and  to  the  greateil  advantage,  without  fome 
degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpective  ftations ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  eiTedts.  Medi- 
cal knowledge,  inflead  of  being  a check  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically , is  to  live  rniferably  : But  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
live  milerably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri- 
diculous whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules 
Inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  common  fenle,  no  doubt 
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they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  Ir  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  lorry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  conlidered  as  a popular  fcience, 
but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught,  not  only  to  negledt,  but  even  to  dread  and 
defpife  it.  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a more 
drift  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves 
their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeaie  of 
which  they  read.  This,  I am  fatisfied,  will  feldom 
be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people;  and,  fuppofe  it 
were,  they  mud  foon  be  undeceived.  A fhort  time 
will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more  reading 
will  infallibly  correft  it.  A fingle  indance  will  fhew 
the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible  lady,  rather 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  in- 
druft  her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  mud 
leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduft  of  the 
mod  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperditious  part  of 
the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay 
a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of 
fheir  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
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and  attention  are  mod  neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  carelefinefs  and  in- 
attention of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty;  and  that  the  joint  and  well-conducted  en- 
deavours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public, 
for  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  fociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medi- 
cine, upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other 
people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply  the  defeCt  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  moft  noble  and 
praife-worthy  actions,  by  the  foolifh  alarms  founded 
in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  flick  which  is  not  con- 
ducted by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen muft,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
good;  and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  aflifted  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than 
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that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by 
rule ; and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with 
medicines,  often  negletts  other  things  of  far  greater 
importance. 

Many  things  are  neceflary  for  the  Tick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro- 
cure thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfi- 
eian.  The  poor  oftener  perifh  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurfing,  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  want  of  even  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and 
flill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a lick-bed  : no 
one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a witnefs  of  thefe 
fituations,  how  much  good  a well-difpofed  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fup- 
plied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  necelfary, 
a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  adtion,  than  to  ad- 
minifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  conduct  will  be  approved  ♦,  and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine 
to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  direft  their  regimen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet 
alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  ; but  there  are 
other  things  befide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudlive  pre- 
judices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lick, 
ftill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perfons  of  bet- 
ter fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and 
to  inftil  into  their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  proper  food,  frefli  air,  cleanlinefs,  and 
other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  would 
be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  mod 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ; to  eradi- 
cate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the 
Ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impo- 
fitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors;  and  to  lhew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objeCts 
worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifhing  the  fol- 
lowing fheets.  They  were  fuggelted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduCt  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wilh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
directory  for  regulating  their  conduCt.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, muff  be  left  for  others  to  determine  j but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  meafure,  to- 
wards alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 
think  his  labour  very  well  bellowed. 
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OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  Original 

1 caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  confntution  are  generally  laid;  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifliers  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  ; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  flrange  that  man,  notwithffandin^ 
his  fuperior  reafon,  ihould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young:  But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
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guided  by  infiintff,  never  err  in  this  refpedl;  while 
man,  trufling  foiely  to  art,  is  fcldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  cyf  thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh 
moil  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muil  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  i Theie 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneceffary  and  de- 
finitive articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prcpoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  io 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk 
upon  every  mother  to  (tickle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  many 
cafes  impra&icable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
flructive  both  to  the  mother  and  child..  Women  of 
delicate  conflitutions,  fubjedl  to  hyfleric  fits,,  or  other 
nervous  affeflions,  make  very  bad  nurfes : And  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them  ; fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  really  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children, 
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Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  s 
But  whoever  confiders  how  far  mothers  often  deviate 
from  her  didates,  will  not  be  lurpriffcd  to  find  many 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necdfary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife* 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  themlelves,  nor 
afford  proper  hourifliment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  Women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children*  we  would  not 
be  underflood  as  difcouraging  that  pradice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  pei  form  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office*.  Bur,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  poWer,  (he  may,  neverthelels,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk*  this  is  the  eafiefl  part  of  it. 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceffiary  for  a child, 
which  the  mother  ought  at  lead  to  fee  done. 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of  gain : 
by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  forne  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring. 
I am  furelfpeak  within  the  truth,  when  I fay,  that  not  one  ina 
hundred  of  thofe  children  live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 
mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be  allowed  to  fuckle 
another’s  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of 
this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could 
do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moll  women  who  make  good  nurfes  are 
able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceflion.  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affection,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother’s  care,  though  it  be  iuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
intending  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  mod 
delightful  and  important  office;  yet  the  mod  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufenlents  are  often  preferred  to 
it ! A drong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tade  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
bedowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thole  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  indead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  ffiould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  chara&er?  However  drange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  faffiion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  mod  ignorant  of 
the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mod  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperdition;  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  indead  of  being  conducted  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiitorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 

care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greatell 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifltion  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  i how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  belt  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objeds  of  female  inftrudion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from 
it.  But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we 
have  nothing  to  exped  from  them  but  ignorance, 
even  in  the  mod  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful 
jn  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflift  in 
every  thing  that  refpecfs  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 

y/omep  in  Rome  ufed  $o  accoupt  in  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; hut  that  now  the  younginfant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
j)r^vail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 
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females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhrnents  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmaileft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  ot  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
efiieem  it  an  aftront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  ot  them.  Not  io,  however,  with  the  kennel 
or  the  ftables : A gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  is  not 
afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment oi  his  dogs  o.r  horfeg,  yet  would  blufn  were  he 
iurprifed  in  performing  the  lame  office  for  that  being 
who- derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
or  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyncians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children:  That  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firft  character  in  phyfic 
have  refuied  to  vifit  infants  even  when  lick.  Such 
conduct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negleCted,  but  has  alio  encouraged 
the  other  lex  to  afiume  an  abfolute  title  to  preferibe 
for  children  in  the  molt  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  (kill ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurses  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes  : but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaf! 
delay  is  dangerous. 

. Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
; . treat 
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treat  them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  understood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  chil- 
dren cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  tne  caules  of 
them  may  be  pretty  certainly  discovered  by  obferv- 
ing  the  fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to 
the  nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs 
complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thole  of  adults  *• 

It  is  really  aflonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention 
ffiould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perilh 
without  being  regarded!  Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  fu- 
ture, ufefulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the 
molt  erroneous  method  of  eftimation ; yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refpeCl  to  the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Difeafed  Parents .' 

One  great  Source  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
tiN healthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  expeCl  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  ffiould  be  born  of  parents 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to  difeover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  however, 
from  experience,  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difeover, 
nor  fo  ill  tq  cure.,  as  thofe  of  adults.  ~ 
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whole  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  *,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  freouent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firfLblafi:  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud:  Or,  fhouid  it 
flruggle  through  a few  years  existence,  its  feeble 
frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial 
caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 

. > i * r * 4 , 

that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents,  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice 
fhouid  not  fpoil  the  beft  conftitution  : And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  ajuft  punifhment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufferer;  but,  when  once  a difeafe  is 
contracted  and  riveutcd  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 

f . _ X 

poflerity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
thefcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  transmit  to  our  off- 
fpring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  in- 
heriting his  difeafes! 

* ' 1 4 j * ' * 
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No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others;  Byt,  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  mud  be  dill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iflue?  they  mud  be  miferable  indeed, 
y/ant  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword;  and,  as  long  as  theie 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  our  matrimonial  contra&s,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeclo 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  lnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  mar- 
ries a woman  of  a fickly  conditution,  and  defcended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  ad  a prudent  part.  A difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile  j fhould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  mud  become  an  infirmary  : What  pro- 
fped  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a family  has? 
we  ftiall  leave  any  one  to  jud^e  f. 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
haying  married  a weak,  puny  woman,  becaufe,  faid  they,  in- 
head of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne 
with  a progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legillators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,,  and 
political  mifchief  5 and  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 

‘ ’ *"  $UCIJ 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
dileafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defeats  of  conftitution  j and  it  will 
often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
iome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

1 hose  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpect  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fbould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  dileafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  ramily  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  j and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjedt  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  family  eftates  ; and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  tr.e  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders  away 
. the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children . 

i he  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  (imple  a matter, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warp.  All  that  is  necdlary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  dilates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would 

certainly 
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certainly  follow  this  method.  But  the  bufinefa  of 
dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  under  Hand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
necedary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  t°  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bun- 
nefs;  and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  diheient 
branches  of  their  profedion.  The  d reding  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  considered  as  the  midwife  s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  tne  moie 
dexterity  Ihe  could  fnew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
(kill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a flaew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  podible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necedary 
for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreding  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  frattured  in  the  birth;  while  thefe  were  often 
f0  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obdruct  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  leveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  dill  be  a difficult  tafle 
ro  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fucceftful, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  aqd 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  al[ 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  walk  their  bodies 
daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  Ihift  for  themfelves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceftary  to 
procure  a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  nev.er  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  thp 
human  kind  ? Np  ; Bqt  \ye  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prefture.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints;  but  they  can  fhew  figns 
of  pain  i and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying, 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coad  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
b^t  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  fuder  them  to  tumble  about  at  plea- 
hire  ; yet  they  are  all  drait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeafe. 
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when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 

chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  / 
of  foft  pipes,  replemfhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  preilure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  v 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  ioft 
and  flexible;  and,  left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury 
from  preflure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  th zfxlus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preflure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft 
preflure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
people  appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at 
their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  flays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftru&ing  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large, 
while  another  remains  too  final  1 ; and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mif- 
fhapen.  To  this  we  mull  add,  that  when  a child 
6 is 
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is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the 
part  that  is  hurt ; and,  by  putting  its  body  into  un- 
natural podures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

D eformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafej  bur,  in  general*  it  is  the  effect 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leafl,  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  mult  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people,  remarkably  misfhapen, 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftalric  motion, 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  prefture,  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  $ 
but,  when  this  happens,  death  mod  enlue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effeClually  to 
ftop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  mud  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  (hall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
priled,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as 
foon  as  it  is  born. 
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after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generaly  attributed  to 
fo me  inward  caufe  ; but,  in  fa&,  they  oftener  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  1 have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  mid- 
wife had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  necefTary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ; and,  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be 
increafed.  But  that  is  not  all;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feverifh;  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  luch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranlition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
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its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt 
to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life;  hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafcs  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  places,  according  to 
cuflom  and  the  htimout  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  ‘That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejjary  to  keep  it  warm , and  that  they  he  quite 
eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
Would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effedts  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays,  feems, 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  lhape  does  not  lolely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

We  lhall  only  add,  with  refpedl  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewile  occaflon  ill 

* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  hation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underhand,  that  there  are  hill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  lhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loh  upon  fuch  people, 

I fhall  beg  leave  j alt  to  alk  them.  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a fhort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
body. 
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fmellsj  and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  dileafes*  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarle  clothes  j but,  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  mud  be  her  own  fault* 

Of  the  Food  of  Children * 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  adlually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufRcient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
v/ifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  (hew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  bed 
food  for  an  infant*  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  bread;  but, 
when  teething,  the  Imall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  in- 
cident to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  perifli. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  (hews  an  inclination 
to  fuck > and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fibould  not 
be  gratified.  It  13  true,  the  mother’s  milk  docs  not 
always  come  immediately  after  th?  birth  5 but  this  is 
the  way  to  bring  it  : Befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the 
child  can  fqueeze  out  of  die  bread  anfwers  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary’s  fnop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and  other  dii- 
eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed ; this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firfb  paflages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi- 
geftible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occaflon  difeales, 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  af- 
ter the  birth  without  having  palfage  both  by  ftool 
and  urine  5 though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  want- 
ing for  fome  timewithout  any  danger.  But  if  chil- 
dren muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breaft,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar.  If 
this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  occa- 
fion  gripes. 

Upon  the  fir  A fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefls 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 
yerfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children.  No- 
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thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  condudt 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  j and  what  they  receive 
ihould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality.' 
A very  fmali  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant  ; but  every  per- 
fon  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  mult  know,  that 
mod  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  ir, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeflion  ; as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weakbroth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuflom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  Id's  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  Ample,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  Ihould  make  a principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned* 
but  for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
fhewsan  inclination  to  chew  5 and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difcharge  o tfaliva>  while,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  nourilhment.  Children  difcoveran 
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early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  theif 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  general- 
ly mi  (lake  the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child 
fomething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and 
afford  it  nourilhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its 
hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral. 
A cruft  of  bread  is  the  bell  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but 
has  the  additional  properties  of  nourifhing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which 
is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
is  lels  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; 
but,  when  enriched  withfruits,  fugar$,or  fuch  things, 
it  becomes  very  un wholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  life  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
their  ftomachs ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefh  heats  the  blood,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difcafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Few 
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Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
excefies  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  inr 
duced  to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day;  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fhould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  flomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  mod  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againfl  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overloaded  ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ft rong  or 
healthy  man.  1 hat  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuffier  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  claims  our  ftri&eft  attention. 
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Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : But 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which,  when  children,  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomachof  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  ; as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &;c.  It  would  alfo  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thofe  children  feldom 
elcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meaftes,  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 
water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  molt  proper 
for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  ora  little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digefl:  well 
enough  without  the  afliftance  of  warm  ftimulants : 
Befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eaflly  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a proper  neft  for  infefts.  Children  indeed 
fhew  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We 
never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 
regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature. 
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and  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  molt  children  want ; only  care  (hould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  belt  way  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit, 
or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper 

quantity  of  what  is  good  *, 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  dileafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceftary  for  the  poor; 
glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two  or  three  times 
a day  with  greafy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
Children  had  better  eat  a fmalier  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a wholelome  nourifhment,  than  be 
crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  un- 
able properly  to  afiimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  molt  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effedt.  Butter,  when  faked,  becomes 
ftill  more  hurtful,  lnftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  whoLefome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the  hu- 
mours. Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for  : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to 

market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children  not  being 
in  a condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  children,  Ihould  be  ftridtly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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with  worms : They  are  alfo  lefs  fubjed  to  cutane*. 
gus  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  dec. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moifl.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  molt  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends 
to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood,  by  thefe  obfervations, 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 


Of  the  Exercife  of  Children . 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fhort  and  mifcrable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  : Healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negledted.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
makeup  forfeveraldefedlsinnurfingj  but  nothingcan 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelfi. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented,  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfeives,  or  giving 
It  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expeft  but  dif- 
eafes and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  fo  deftru6livc  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
Britan  UH  m^nufa&ures  began  tp  fipurifr*  and  peo- 
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pie,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
among  ft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the 
propriety  of  givingexercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  oi  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
neceflity  of  moving  in  quefl:  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
trained without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  molt  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
about,  and  take  exercife,  they  would  loon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  fpecies  ; but,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themlelves,  it  is  the  bufinels  ot 
their  parents  and  nurfes  toaflift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
belt  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelyes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one- child  to  keep  another  : This 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

• The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pcfition  ; as  great  deformity  is  often  the  conference  of  inatten- 
tion to  this  circurn fiance. 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  domach  and  bread  : 
By  this  means  the  breathing  isobdrufted,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefled  ; which  mud 
hurt  the  digeflion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fetupon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  cxercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light  j and,  had  they  fkill  to  direCt  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon?  Indeed,  if  a child 
be  not  permited  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a con- 
flderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon 
them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
fome  danger ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accuflomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  profit- 
able bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
ployed : 
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ployed : But,  alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Public  to  affift  them.  Ten  thoufand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from 
all  the  * hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that 
purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
exercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veflels,  whofe 
fluids  cannot  be  pufhed  on  without  the  a&ion  and 
preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
a6tive,  obffru&ions  muff:  happen,  and  the  humours 
will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
fion  difeafes.  Nature  hasfurnifhed  both  the  veflels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  thatthe  a6tion  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents  ; but  without  a6hon, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effect.  This 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a demon- 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive,  we  fhouldlofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpital*  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefling  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and,  in  place  of  wiftiing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  pover- 
ty get  the  better  of  natural  affettion,  that  they  are  often  very 
happy  when  they  die. 
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flration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervatior* 
of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy  : Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tionsduly  performed*  without  exercife,  the  humours 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered 
ftrong  or  firm.  The  addon  of  the  heart,  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundions,  are  greatly 
affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  effeds  are  produced,  would  lead  us  far- 
ther intothececonomy  of  the  human  body,  than  mod: 
of  tho'fefor  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be 
able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
where  exercife  is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  func- 
tions can  be  duly  performed  * and,  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  conftitmion  muff  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  fir  ft 
object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life; 
and  whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  offspring,  but  tofociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafler 
is  made  the  nurfe  •,  and  the  poor  child  is  fixt  to  a 
feat  [even  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  work  effedls  upon  the 
body  s nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  applica- 
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tion  weakens  the  faculties,  andofcen  fixes  in  the  mind 
an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life  *. 


. But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceflors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fcl« 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

4 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  h crowds 
within  doors  s their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but,  if  anyone  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  die 
bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  otherdif- 
eafes,  to  almofl:  every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

Bur,  if  fa  lli  ion  mulr  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers 
as  they  value,  the  interefts  of  iociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  may  nro- 
mote their  growth,  andftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  dealing  an 

hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 


' It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren,  at  leaft  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  care  of  them- 
c ves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affe&ion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 

prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 

time  toioftroa  their  children,  yetnloft  mothers  have  s and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and 
ufeful  exerciles,  it  would  produce  many  excellent 
efFefts. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpirethem  with 
courage,  and,  when  their  country  called  for  theif* 
aftiftance,  would  enable  them  to  a£t  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trou- 
blefome  courfe  of  inftru&ions,  at  a time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  &c.  * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
beft  natural  conftitution  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is  fet 
down  to  her  frame,  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes  j 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  t6  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem. 
It  is  unneceflary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a cer- 
tain time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been 
early  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbeds  while  thofe  who  have  been 

* lam  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  ot  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  pra&ice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
have  many  other  happy  effeds. 
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ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercifc,  are 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the  fame 
time,  boafl  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  conlinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofsof  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
date  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrudted  in  many  trifling  accompli Ihments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
compliffiments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but, 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  areal  lofer  by  their  labour.  .There  are  few  em- 
ployments, except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children 
can  earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 

the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 
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In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom 
exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  ; or,  if  they  do, 
being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to 
fociety*  Thus  arts  and  manufactures,  though  they 
may  increafethe  riches  of  acountry,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as 
labour  duringlife,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work* 
Every  perfon  con  verfant  in  the  breed  ofhorfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage® 

* 0.,  * - •* 

This  is  equally  true  with  refpedt  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted 
to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  tinder  the  neceftity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  adtive  divcrfions.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient  3 but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 

* * I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hufbandry  j as  weeding,  gathering  flones  ofF  the 
laud  and  fuch  like.- 
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fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  withoutdoors, 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannotgoabroad* 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  beft 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if 
not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  inftead  of  giving  them  phy fie.  It  were  well 
if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  See.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may  credit  report* 
thepraeftice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
mull  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors 

The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
ariles  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
Ikin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fhould  deftroy  the  effedt 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the 
water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or 
fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  believe, 
that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint.  While  others 
place  their  confidence  In  a certain  nymber  of  dips,  as 

^ three 
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three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like;  and  the  world  could  not 
perfuade  them  ifthefe  do  not  fucceed  to  try  it  a little 
longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe. 
the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often  fruflrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide 
the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong 
ufe  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
lead  have  its  extremities  daily  walked  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  andisbetterthan 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  orfcrophula,  its  wholebody  ought 
to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water,  Care  how 
ever  mull  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is 
hot,  or.  the  flomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipt 
only  once  at  a time,  fhould  betaken  out  immediate* 
3y,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth, 

q’he  bad  effects  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children, 

Few  things  prove  more  definitive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafonwhy 
fo  few  of  thole  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,.  or 
parilh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  $ by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  definitive  to 

many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 

poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 

houfes,  to  which  the  frdh  air  has  no  accefs.  Though 

grown 
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grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may  live  in 
fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thole 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  mull  lay  our  account  with  lofmg  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excufe.  Ic 
is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  car- 
ried abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  theopen  airfora 
lufficient  time*  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 
mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to  fit  or 
lie  on  thedamp  ground,  inftead  of  leadingor  carrying 
it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  \ and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  bed  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 


apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,- 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate* 
and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders! 
Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in 
cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes 
were  afraid  left  children  fliould  fuffer  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s 
face  while  afleep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over 
the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced 
to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  ic 
is  in  it*  Cradles  indeed  are  on  m$ny  accounts  hurt^ 

^ 2 fill 
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ful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if  their  ufe 
was  totally  laid  afide  *. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its> 
clothes  on  $ and  if  a number  of  others  are  neaped 
above  them,  it  mud  be  overheated  ; by  which  means 
it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its 
\jfual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  all  night  in  warm  dole  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nulled  in  a 
It-houfi,  in  dead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength, 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards,  fliould  they  be  expoled  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  diould  not  be  too  early 
lent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
whole  fome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchoois  and  feminaries  of  learning 


* h is  amazing  to  me  how  children  efcape  fufFocation,  confi- 
derine  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels, 
*-c  I lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over 
head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  J une,  I begged  for- a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe  ; 
hut,  though  this  indulgence  was  granted  during  my  1 ay,  1 found 
it  always  on  my  return  in  the  fame  fit  nation.  Death,  as  migh 
be  e peeled,  foon  freed  the  infant  from  all  its  mifenes , but  it 
was  n0t  in  my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thole 

prejudices  which  proved  fatal  to  their  child.  Olioht 
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ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  rhe 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 
I fhallonlyobferve,  that,  of  feveral  thoufands  of  chil- 
dren which  have  been  under  my  care,  Ido  not  remem- 
ber one  indance  of  a lingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituation  ; but  have  often 
known  the  mod  obdinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing 
them  fromfuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 


Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended. to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenfe  will  dired  every  one  to  chute  a woman 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  *.  If  fhe  beat 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
dud  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod 
capital  blunders,  in  order  to  roule  the  attention  of 
parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  dr  idly  into  the 
condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 

infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  miikiti 
her  bread,. 
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Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
wurfes  for  hire  ought  to  he  carefully  looked  afiey^  cthei~ 
wife  foe  will  not  do  her  duty . For  this  reaion  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  poffible  $ and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfpedt  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  lake  of  gain,  fhouiu 
feel  all  the  affections  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling; 
yet  fo  neceiTary  are  thele  affections  in  a nurfe,-  thats 
but  forthem,thehuman  race  would  foon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  to  dole  children  with  ftupefadtives,  or 
fuch  things  as  lull  them  affeep.  An  indolent  nurie, 
who  does  not  give  a child  lufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  chute  to  oe 
difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,- 
or,  what  anlwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a dram  of  fpints, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poifan  to  infants,  are  every  day  adminiffred  by 
many  who  bear  the  chara&er  of  very  good  nurfes  *• 

A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defect  may  be  iupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ffrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miffake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  lupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
muff  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as 

# jf  a mother  on  vifning  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
afleep,  I would  advife  her  to  rempve  it  immediately  ; otherwife 
it  will  foon  fleep  its  lalt. 
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cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread. 
It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effed. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  buffering  them 
to  cry  longand  vehemently.  This  ftrainstheir  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  con- 
tinues to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might 
always  be  difcovered  by  proper  attention ; and  the 
nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft 
fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  mull 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intruded  with 
the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpeded.  They  cruft  to it,  andnegled  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a good  nurle  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dials, Daffy  s elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally 
imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for 
all  defects  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  childien  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other. very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcro- 
phulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is 
always  to  be  fufpeded. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  : By  this  means  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  anitch,  orfomeotherinfedious  diforder. 
Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in. 
In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their  lives  5 and  no 

^ 4 wonder. 
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wonder,  as  Nature  is oppofed  in  the  very  method  Hie 
takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which 
every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption 
without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  allured  that  it 
is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never 
to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  j but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  ftrft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occa- 
sioned. A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines*. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s 
arms,  which  ihe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 
misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intruftg 
a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  fcridteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling 
diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

* Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  a child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  flop 
up  the  paffage  : and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fqueamifh 
maids  who  have  actually  been  known  to  make  ufe  of  corks  for 
this  purpofe.  What  have  not  mothers  to  fear,  who  intruft  their 
children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls  ? 

We 
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We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  Ihould  not  be 
punifhed.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants;  but,  as  there  is  little  reafon  to 
expeifl  that  itever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneflly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo  valuable  a trealure 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  fafetyand  profpemy  of  the  Hate 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  Hate,  where  it  prevails  ; and,  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  wholove  their  offspring, 
and  wifh  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  ef- 
feminate, and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to 
render  their  conilitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

# Armilrong. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 


/“|”"^HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
1 from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
fad  well  known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Mod;  people  are  under  a r eceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  reafon,  indead  of  inveighing,  in  a ge- 
neral way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againd  thofe 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  wefhall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  the  mod  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

CnYMrsTS,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral 
other  artids,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  areobliged  tobreathe.  Thisair  is  notonly  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogidon  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration.  Hence  proceed  afihmas,.  coughs,  andcon- 
i'umptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on* 
ought  to  be  condructed  with  the  utmoft  care  for dif- 
charging  the  lmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a free  current  of  frelh  air.  < Such  artids 
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ought  never  tocontinue  toolongat  work;  and  when 
they  give  over,  they  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool 
gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  ’arge 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fal- 
lads,  or  anything  that  is  cold  on  the  komach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air  The  air,  by  its 
kagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  necelTary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a molt  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mok  dekruc- 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp , and 
the  choke  damp . In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poi- 
ion,  by  its  being  loaded  with  phiogikon.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it 
explode  beforeit  accumulates  in  toogreat  quantities ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off*  by  pro- 
moting a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  notonly  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
Ikin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  ieldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
andleveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

M iners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  faking,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourikiing,  and  their  liquor  generous : Nothing  more 
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certainly  hurts  them  than  livingtoolow.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  fheaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the 
ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wa(h  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch 
people  than  a drift,  and  almoft  religious  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  manyothers  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  lame  difeales  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknels,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fub- 
ftances ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  frefh  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeft,  to  lpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation;  we  fhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  dalles  of  Laborious , Sedentary 

and  Studious . 
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THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  whofollow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  mod  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hufbandm'en,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  ludden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,rheumatifms,  fevers^ 
and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  ofcen  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  flrength,  which,  by  overdraining  the  vedels, 
occafion  adhmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  ofcen  af- 
flicted with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  didended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  neceflary  for  common  refpi- 
ration  : By  this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs 
are  overflretched,  and  often  burfl,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  indance,  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager, carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with 
a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  itproceeds 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens* hard  labour,  or  feats  of  a&ivity.  It  rs  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagi-ne, 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftlingy  and  the  like^ 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  n'ecef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters^ 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
low thefe  but  men  of  a ftrongbodyj  and  they  fhould 
never  exert  their  firength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  mufcles  ave  violently  (trained,  fre- 
quent red  is  neceflary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone  ; without  this,  the  (trength  and  con- 
(litution  will  loon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old 
aue  brought  on. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impofiible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againfi:  tnefe 
inconveniencies  ; but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paffion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bo  wels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas ; but  they  may  likwife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
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tinfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great' 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  itewed,  or  raw. 
With  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  ofcen  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thole  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
tjie  extremities,  are  likewife  common  amongft  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  5 but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 

&c.  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vefiels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a firangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfiues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a difiance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafin  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  fome  times  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affe&ed  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 

the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortifica- 
tion will  generally  enlue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
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i'ummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequent)/ 
occafioned  by  this  means.'  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themielves 
in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
lefs even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
vi&uals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greated  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living . When  the  body  is 
not  Efficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids  weak  ; from  whence  the  molt 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro^ 
duftive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre  - 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re 
markable  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affe&ed  with  difeafes  of  th-e  Ikin,  which 
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feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  paflure.  This  (hews  how  much  a good  (late 
of  the  .humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nourifhment. 

P over  t y not  only  occaflons,  but  aggravates*  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  fo relight  j and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  lave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  5 and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  mifcrable  indeed. 
Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  indultrious  poor  in  dif- 
trefs,  is  furely  the  molt  exalted  aft  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witnefies  of  thofe 
fcencsof  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
bers perifh  in  dileales,  for  want'of  proper  affittance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  neceffarics  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a fooli Hi  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overhear  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
ca/ion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amongft  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hard fh i ps  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c,  Thefe  occafioa 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
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the  year.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  fhould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well- 
aired  winter-quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  foldiery*. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hard fhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  occ.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
lhips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objeCts  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idUncfs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufactures ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A icheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conducted,  fo  as  not  todeprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors : no  folcner  fhould  be  fuffered. 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  un- 
fit for  the  hardfhips  of  war ; whereas  working  for  a few  hours 
every  day  without  doors  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  increafe  their  flrength  and  courage. 
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tli at  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafesof  fea-faring  peo- 
ple is  excels.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having 
been  long  at  Tea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or 
their  own  conditutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into 
all  manner  of  rior,  and  often  perfifl  till  a fever  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not 
the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our 
brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  will  find  mo- 
deration the  bell  defence  againfl  fevers,  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reflore  the  perforation.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or 
other  flrong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle 
fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fufFers  moft  from  un- 
•■wholelome  food.  The  conffant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
feurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  ealy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages;  yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effecting  fo  defirable  an  end>  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  aI?p’es>  When  fruits  caanot  be  kept, 
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the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
Blip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid 
in ; and  fiiould  they  turn  four,  they  would  Bill  be 
ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft 
difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpe- 
cially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water 
they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converlant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fetof 
men  *. 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fhewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo  fa- 
tal to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a v yage  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  520  north  to  the  7i°of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men  compoling  the  (hip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phthijis  piilmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  preferve  a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  fea- faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  molt  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when 
thefe  are  neglefted,  the  very  reverie  will  happen. 

The  belt  ?nedical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 
About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day  j or 
if  this  lhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infuied  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 

climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 

✓ 

dicine  be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  in- 
to an  ele&uary  with  lyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the 
like. 


THE  SEDENTARY. 


Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufafhirino: 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary  *. 

Agrtcul- 


* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  relinking  it 
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Agriculture,  the  fir  ft  and  mo, ft  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  iufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  fa- 
mily from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So. 
might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a Roman.  This  lhews  what  an  immenfe. 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
ail  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  th?  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  negle&ed,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will 
abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fluctuating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that 
thoufands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to- 
day, and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  I his  can  never  , 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  d hey  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  tMeir  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duftry  obtain,  a z lead,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perlon  Ihould 
be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  em- 
ployments intermixed  witn  the  more  active  and  la- 
borious, they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant 
confinement  that  rums  the  health,  A man  will  not 
be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  j but  if  he 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  iludious,  with  this  particular 
difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  lit  in  very  awkward 
poilures,  which  the  iludious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  Toon  become 
delicate,. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  j they  likewife  fuffer  fiom  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to 
fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  *,  or  day-makers,  for  ex- 
ample, crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of 
fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wade  the  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bread,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  iqfedted.  It  would  be  a rare  thing, 
however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in 
good  health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  toge- 
ther mud  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  ' 
mod  taylors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavourable  polturcs  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwhole- 
fomenels  of  thofe  pjaccs  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of 
human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while 
mailers  oni y mind  their  own  intercfl,  nothing  will  be  done  for 
the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 
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Many  ofthofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fhoemakers, 
taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftruCh  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  com- 
plaining of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  ereCt  pofture,  and  the  aftion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  affections,  the  conftant  companions 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  cxercife  is  wanting  ->  and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  effeCts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
mafs  of  humours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprcffed,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides, 
the  proper  action  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  making  good  blood,  when  that  organ 
fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved, 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftruCls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
makers, &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
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altogether;  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obftru&ed: 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  diieafes,  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  tmploy- 
ments.  The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually 
bent,  puts  on  a crooked  ffiape,  and  generally  re- 
mains fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has 
already  been  oblerved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the 
vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A sedentary  life  icldom  fails  to  occafion  an 
univerfal  relaxation  of  the  lolids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  thedifeales  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  con  firm  ption,  hyfterics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very 
little  known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous : and  they  are  very  little  known 
{till  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  active  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at 
jeaft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  affiidted  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exer- 
cife  ; we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with 
refpeft  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the 
health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of 
them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obfcrve. 

It  has  been  already  oblerved,  that  fedentary  arti- 
ficers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  eredl  as  the  nature 
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or  their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wiie  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould 
never  fit  too  long  at  a time ; but  leave  off  work  and 

walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fun&ions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  forexercife;  yet,  ihort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  foi  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercife  and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes 
often  to  fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feern  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom 
than  necefiity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft 
upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A place 
might  iikewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working 
as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleaniinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceftary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a ft  rid  attention  to  it  5 and  fuch  of  them  as  negled 
it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of 
becoming  a nuifance  to  focicty. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
itricleft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfcn  who  works  hard 
without  doors  will  ibon  throw  off  a debauch;  but  one 
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vyho  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are  feize.d  with 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  indead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  fhould  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  effectually  than 
ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conflitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  prefacing  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  ihall  recommend  to  them, 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perlon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate 
a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  ano.  weed  at  leilure  ‘horns, 
lo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufement, 
while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefiuries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  re- 
turn with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment  within 
doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  per- 
petual profpeCt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeCt, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the 

i , . • - i i » * * f * * 

happinefs  that  mod  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing, 
building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief 
employments  of  the  more  early  ages : and,  when 
kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein 
true  happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  towns ; but  obfervation  proves, 
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that  the  plan  is  very  pra&icable.  In  the  town  of 
• Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  great  iron  manu- 
faCture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  poflefs  a piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  pradice  has  many 
falutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doois,  but  alfo  to  ear  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  ffiould  not  follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a place  as  London  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practicable;  yet  even  there 
fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking 
air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewile  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  poffefs  a piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed 
moil  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  leaf!  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy 
and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhapeor 
another,  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
neglect  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languiffl  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 
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the  studious. 

Intense  thinking  is  fo  deftru£tive  to  health,  tnat 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always 
implies  a fedentary  life;  and  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  coniequences 
mull  be  bad.  Wc  have  frequently  known  even  a few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  tludy  ruin  an  excellent 
conflitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evi- 
dently not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  aftion,  and  would  be  as  loon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoll  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  all  the  fecretions;  whereas  ladnefs  and 
profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtlelf- 
nefs  is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirirs ; while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a fewyearsthey  generally  become  quite 
flupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateft  bleffings may  be  abuled.  Thinking, like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  : 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdam, 
than. for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend 
o his 
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his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  adtive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  betv/een  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affedt  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofedifeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  and  an  obftrudfed  perforation.  It  is 
impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning. till 
night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter, 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared., 
difeafes  mult  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  j confequently  afeden- 
tary  life  mult  have  the  contrary  effedf.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  How,  obftruc* 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inadtivity.  Elence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflidted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
farv  a part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  mult  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
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a wading  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
conleqnences  of  a vitiated  date  of  the  liver,  or  ob~ 
dructions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
conlumptions  ot  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftriudions  and  adhefions  will  enfue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofturein  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  hr,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contract  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  bread  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  Iikewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  keen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  bread-bone 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  obftruft  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  aligned  for  this  fingular  fymptom 
was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  w'as  writing,  ufed 
condantly  to  fit  in  a bending  podure,  with  his  bread 
prefting  upon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  iintenfe  thinking  and  ina<divitv  ne- 
ver  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digedion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conditution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  dudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food. 
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or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradlifed  as 
feldom  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  lhaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defedtive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thoie  humours 
which  oucrht  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife-,  which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effedt  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affedls  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effedi  of  dole  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a 
bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defedt  of  the  ufual  fecre- 
tions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  which 
may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  afflidling  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies, 
than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are 
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the  beftof  men  often  reduced  by  it  1 Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds;  they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine, 
where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
fubjeift  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy 
and  compa(Tion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  iole  bufinefs.  A mere 
ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negle&s  the  mod  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effeft  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofefightof  it  alto- 
gether. Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making  men 
wiferor  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  Iceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  withdoubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
that  is  neceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  lo 
far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind,  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jefts  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

F Learned 
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Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  aflociating  with  the  cheerfuland  gay.  Even 
the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 
expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occaflon. 

As  ftodious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  effecls  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  T ragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian orator,  that  he  chofe  a place  for  ftudy  where 
nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen.  With  ali 
deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may  furely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave $ 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much,  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
(land  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  eredfc 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  dictate,  may  doit 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effe6l  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exereji'es  the  lungs, 
but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difeourfes  in  pub- 
lic. 
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lie.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt  them- 
fclves  by  overacting  their  part ; but  tnis  is  their  ov>  n 
fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  not 

our  fympa'hy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  be  ft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alio 
the  moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach 
is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreshed  with  deep.  Stu- 
dious people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the 
morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver- 
fions  without  doors.  This  would  matce  them  return 
to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fufiicient  to  take  diverfion 
only  when  we  can  think  no  longer,  livery  ftudious 
perfon  fhould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and 
fhould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
more  than  thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her  vo- 
taries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always 
proves  deftruCtive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their 
fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or 
a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effectual 
remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s 
ihop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 
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This  is  the  plan  which  I always  follow  myfelf,  and 
I cannot  recommend  a better  to  others.  When  my 
mind  is  fatigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  feriousbufinefs, 
I mount  my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into 
the  country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes 
two,  with  a cheerful  friend ; after  which  I never  fail 
to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
ftudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  amiferable 
object  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negledt.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  ofdigeftion.  Their  fuppers  fhould  always  be 
light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good 
cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 
good  fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofekindsof 
exercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 
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they  ftiould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  ofexceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adtion  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ; and  Ihould,  as  often  as 
poflible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  adlive  diverfions,  are  the  bed. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fomemeafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  negledted  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

Noperfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife, 
or  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

N WHOLESOM E food,  and  irregularities 


in  diet,  occafion  many  difeafcs.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor 
are  its  effedts  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They 
may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  mo- 
tions, &c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  : It  is  likewife  of  importance 
in  the  cure  of difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure 
of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine  , but  they  are  generally  more  lading  : Be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  lo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their  effe&s 
upon  the  different  conditurions  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpect  both  to  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain  the  exad 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
ditution  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceffary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough;  and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are 
fufficienj  to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  foodmerits  afarther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifli- 
mentcan  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions 
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to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulte- 
rating the  necdTaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fub (lances  have  a conftant tendency  toputre- 
fadlion  j and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eat.  It  is  a common 
practice,  however,  in  fomegrafing  countries,  for  fer- 
vants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  in- 
deed, may  oblige  people  to  do  this  j but  they  had 
better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome  : It  would  both  afford  a better  nourifh- 
ment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a drift 
regard  to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  j but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon- 
ceivable : Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muff  be 
hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  unfound 
provifions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ftate : Befides,  difeafes  occaftoned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infe&ious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  care 
*hat  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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wholefome  nouriffiment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  hu- 
mours, not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefomeby  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this 
reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over- 
drive their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the 
flefti  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever;  yet 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the 
fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuflom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  d i fgu  ft  a perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fham- 
bles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of 
a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  word 
of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but 
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is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the 
fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the 
whole  cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  effe&of  defign ; but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moil  fre- 
quently fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradtice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veflels 
burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft  wholefome; 
but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in 
diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh  vegetables, 
indeed,  cometo  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laud- 
able pradlice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our 
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Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl,  nor 
too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak,  and  unable  to  diged  folid  food  : Hence  pro- 
ceed hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid, 
which  difpofes  the  body  to  indammatory  fevers, 
feurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  laid  on  the  ill  effedls  of  teain  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ulc  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
versal breakfall  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  mod  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Mod  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greateft  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  falling 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea, 
without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  mud  hurt  them. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  drong, 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  llomach,  will 
feldom  do  harm;  bur  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 

cafe,  or  fubdituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mud 
J 1 

have  many  ill  e decls. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofuion  proves  almod  a poifon.  All 
high-feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
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well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roading  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  -Thefe  alone  arefgffkient 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  Tick  have  dill  lefs  need 
of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moil  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mud  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is 
mod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. Water  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with  which 
rt  comes  into  concaft*  by  this  means  it  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or 
poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  fnow  water*  but  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pals. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade,  frpell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufwiefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte, 
or  fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  wa- 
ter* and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health 
than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the 
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■water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  confidering  its 
qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftridteft  attention  ought  to  bepaid  to  its  qualities  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafionedor  aggravated  by  bad 
water  ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  byexpofing  ittothefun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  flagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle 
frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  fealons,  water 
which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  be- 
ing lupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  (till  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almofl  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eflablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt 
digeftion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
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ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors : This  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  thanthofe  whoufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do 
more  work,  they  mu  ft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either 
be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  when 
fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
fion flatulencies-,  and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  four 
on  theftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
Jong,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contract  ahardnefs,  which  renders  them  un- 
wholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objeft  both  to  the  makers  and  vendersof  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  maybe  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofs 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  Ic 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thole  things  which 
are  daily  madeufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice 
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it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that 
all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofeare  of  a nar- 
cotic or  ftupefactive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muff:  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  killfuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufedm  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  blefTings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  mult  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholelome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thcfe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object 
is  rather  to  pleale  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health. 
The  belt  bread  is  that  which  is  neithertoo  coarfe  nor 
too  fine  ; well  fermented  and  made  of  wheat  flour, 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

Tofpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effedls  in  different  conffitutions,  wouldfar  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  defi-gn.  Inffead  of  a detail  of  this  kind, 
which  would  not  be  general  lyunderftood,and,ofcourfe, 
little  attended  to,  we  fh all  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing eafy  rules  with  refpect  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 
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Persons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ouo-hr 
to  avoid  ail  vilcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  folid  ; 
and  they  fhould  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  flrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  moftiy  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances  ; and  their  drinkought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

, Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
jpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  ortnelike;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  deep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muff  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  lour  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
flefh-meats ; and  thofe  who  are  afhided  with  hot  al- 
kaline eruditions,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

Peofle  who  are  afteded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeflion,  all  lalted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auflere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach. Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 

of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alio  to  the  manner  of  life  : A 
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fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  Ihould  live  more  fpa** 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors* 
Many  kinds  of  food  willnourifli  a peafant  very  well, 
which  would  be  almod  indigedible  to  a citizen  ; and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  darve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effects. 
Nature  teachesusthis,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  {he  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it  : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  ali- 
ments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  Ihould  be  fpar- 
ing  in  the  ufe  or  animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  fird  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
mod  proper  for  the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  fird.  It 
fhould  be  lighter  and  more  diluting  than  that  of  vi- 
gorous age,  and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs;  but 
this,  indead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  domach  and  intedines  are  over- 
didended  withfood,  thofe lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
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by  long  falling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated 
with  wind.  Thus, 'either  gluttony  or  farting  de- 
ftroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceflary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likevvife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate, 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefa&ion,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefh  nou- 
nlhment . When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  pu- 
trefaction often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very 
dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the 
neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  whofe  vefiels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
offrelh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

_ Long  farting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents 

their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  a^ed. 
Moft  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflifted  with 
wind:  This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but 
even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  lon^ 
falling.  Old  people,  when  their  ftomachs  are  empty, 
are  frequently  fcized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and’ 
faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  a bit  of  bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or 
taking  any  other  folid  food;  which  plainly  points 
out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned  by  farting  too  long,  as  it  exhaufts 
the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  j we  would 
therefore  advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
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to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a bit 
of  bread,  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  laid  to  fall  almoft 
three-fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind  all  which  might  be  prevented  by 
a lolid  breakfali. 

It  is  a very  common  pra&ice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fall  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cullom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould 
be  very  light ; but  the  breakfali  ought  always  to  be 
lolid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  iupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  riles  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be 
fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfali,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  llrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fufFer  fo 
much  from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effefl  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diet,  the  vefiels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obllruclions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a feall  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger- 
ous. What  the  llomach  has  been  long  accullomed  to 
digell,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with 
it  than  food  of  a more  falutary  nature  which  it  has 
not  been  ufed  to*  When  therefore  a change  becomes 

neceflary. 
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heceflaty,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; a 
fudden  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary)  might  fo  diflurb  the 
fundtions  of  the  body  as  toendanget  health,  o.  even 
to  occafion  death  itfeif. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devia- 
tion from  it.  It  is  next  to  impofilble  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  Imaileft  de- 
viation dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs* 
than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

'NWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 


of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feidom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  for  ner. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contadt,  and  is  often 
fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effects 
feidom  happen,  as  people  are  gt  nerally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  Ids  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind;  we 
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fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe, 
and  to  Ihew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholelome  : For  example,  that  which 
is  too  hot  diflipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  ex- 
alts the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult 
and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftructs 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  con- 
denfes  the  fluids.  It  occaflons  rheumatifms,  coughs 
and  catarrhs,  with  other  difcafes  of  the  throat  and 
breaft.  Air  that  is  too  moiit  deflroys  the  elafticity 
or  fprlng  of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax 
conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or 
intermitting  fevers,  dropfles,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it 
foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  de- 
licate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or 
the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewilc  loaded  with  fulphur, 
lmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befldes  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
fbinces,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houles,  &c.  Allpof- 
flble  care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
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to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  » hether  this 
be  the  effedl  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increale  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  ot  no  coniccjuence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  ; by 
means  of  which  the  moil  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcaffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  can- 
not fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  Hill  more 
deteflable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafies  muft  render  it  dill 
worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows, 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp, 
rnufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon  en- 
tering a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unlafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 

keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a dream  of  frefli 

* # 

* In  mod  eallern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  ciiftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pra&ice  obtained  among 
the  jews,  the  Greeks,  and  all'o  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  fhould  not  have  followed  their  example 
in  a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome.  lienee  the  unhappy  perlons  confined  in 
jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  cal)  them  houfes, 
pofleiTed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldcm  enjoy  good  health  ; and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought 
always  tq  pay  the  greatefl  attention  to  open  free 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little 
to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be 
wholeiome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  pafihge  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated, 
by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a cur- 
rent of  frefii  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefii 
air  from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  This 
■would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefii  air, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a mod  falutary  invention^ 
and  is  indeed  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  me- 
dical improvements.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal  ap- 
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plication,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places, 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ven- 
tilation becomes  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  webs,  cellars,  occ. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  molt  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning,  for  this  reaion, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  Unit,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells,  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept 
clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well- 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
dill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofiible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater 
effeft  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  (Mag- 
nates ; all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting 
clown  a lighted  candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they 
perceive  it  go  out ; yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  lei— 
dotn  ufed. 
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Delicate  perfons  oughts  as  much  as  pofflble,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons 
fhould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflicted  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  oblervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyderic  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  quell  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  perions  is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit 
frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceflfary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obflrudling  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholefome*  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mod  parts 
of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free 
paflfage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome. Wood  not  only  obstructs  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
rnoifl  exhalations,  which  render  it  con  dandy  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  didance  from  a 
houfe,  but  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe- 
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ci ally  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furiounds  them* 
Houses  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
wholefome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy 
countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  csryeft  fixa- 
tions they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay 
the  ftr'ufleft  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflfary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ft  ill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  ftck  people  muft  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  be- 
ing ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fufrocating 
fmell.  How  this  muft  affed:  the  ftck  any  one  may 
judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  ftck  as 
frefh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if 
it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  ftck.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  pofiible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  ancf  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vege  table  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  lame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  freih  air 
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becomes  abfolutely  neceftary,  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  8cc.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  lick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  'ih.s  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infectious  difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  rake  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  mod  of  th  ir  time  amongft  the  Tick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infcded  when 
the  air  is  bad.  Ail  hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at 
fome  difiance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft  *. 


ANY  people  look  upon  the  neccfiity  man  is 


under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceftary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health : Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 

* A year  feldom  pafTes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furge  n,  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever, 
caught  from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone 
to  blame.  Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
they  are  tco  carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduit. 
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the  mod  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  fuch 
above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  in  He  ad  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofc  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  common 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  mod  healthful  as  well 
as  the  mod  ufeful  employment. 

Thf.  love  of  activity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  drong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  redrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a drong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  items  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout 
the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub- 
fidence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceffary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  tinder  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  differ  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  lblids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeales.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digedion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In  this  cale,  the  word  confe- 
quences  mud  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly- mend 
the  matter,  who  never  dir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
&re  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 

their 
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their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or 
• to  fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned 
by  inactivity,  dragged  along  the  dreets  by  half  a do- 
zen horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obdrudtions,  now  To  common,  ge- 
nerally  proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  obdinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired)  but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it.  Exercife  is  almodthe 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftrudtions ; in- 
deed, it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongd  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  condant  companions  of  in- 
activity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  drengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  date 

* It  is  not  neceiiitv,  but  fafnion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exer- 
cife enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  ftagnation,  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach 
or  fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that 
men  (hould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece 
of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  falhion  * 
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of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aCtive  or  la- 
borious complain  of  nervous  difeafes  ; thdc  are  re- 
ferved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have 
been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being 
reduced,  from  a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources 
from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  meanj 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perforation  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleCted.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perlpira- 
tion  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  f,  fflop- 

keepers, 

* Cheyne. 

■f  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
flrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fa6t  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefis  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
ilrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
Ihould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proflitute  themfelves  for 

bread. 
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keepers,  ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufg 
exercile  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might 
generally  be  bone  without  any  interruption  to  bufi- 
liefs  or  real  Iol's  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuflom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns* 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  ; but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  belt 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, and  the 
body  refrefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air 
braces  and  flrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome 
nneafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  a&ive 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened.  Cufiom 
foon  renders  early  rifir.g  agreeable,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  prelervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  ethers,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

tread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufatturer  told 
me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufmefs  than 
men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk-weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

Exercise, 
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Exercise,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  adhere  ftridtly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  be  ft  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  moll 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thefc 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adlion  to  mod  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  fwimming,  and  luch 
like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adtive  and  manly 
diyerfions  are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as 
•are  not  under  the  neccflity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  adtive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Indead  of 
relievingthe  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  ftudy  or  bufmefs.  Every  thing  that  in- 
duces people  to  fit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  necefi'ary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  (hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  like  wife 

* GolfFis  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 
fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  tp  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility 
to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfeback;  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  inltead  of 
ftrengthening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  forne  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  mod  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufacture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  lead  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  character  of 
having  ruined  moft  of  their  companions  by  gaming 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 

vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than 

calling 
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calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conkantly  in  quell  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprefied  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  moll  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frukrates  the  very 
defign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  active  life  is  the 
bek  guardian  or  virtue,  and  the  greated  prefervative 
of  health. 

- — — : — r-. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu- 
lated. too  little  Deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaulls  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  bodygrofs,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to 
be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
require  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than 
thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  Deep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; as  one  per- 
fon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  alv/ays  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  theypleafe-,  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours -is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to 
exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  flumber,  but  they  can  be  hardly  faid  to 
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fleep ; fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore^ 
part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  deep  found  and 
refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  deep 
lefs  refrelhing,  but  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  confti- 
tution than  night-watching.  It  rs  great  pity  that  a 
j5ra£tice  fo  deftrudtive  to  health  lhould  be  lo  much  in 
fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
beft  conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  coun- 
tenances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  intoday. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite  : Firft,  to  take  fufficientexercife  in  the  open 
air,  through  the  day  •,  next,  to  eat  a light  fupper  ; 
and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful  and 
ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  Wefeldom  however  hear 
the  aflive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights. 
It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  lhould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all 
day  in  an  eafy chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of 
life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  5 but  they  who 
neglect  the  latter  can  never  re  1 i fh  the  former.  The 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and 
found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables 

and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 

7 That 
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That  light  Rippers  caufe  found  deep,  istruecven 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights  j and, 
if  they  fall  afieep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpiritsoccafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  difturbed  repofe,  night-mares,  &c.  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  lupper,  or  fit 
up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would 
enjoy  found  fieep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheer- 
ful. There  are  indeed  lome  people  who  cannot  deep 
unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this 
does  notimply  theneceffityof  a heavy  fupperj  befides, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fieep.  That  greateft  of  human  bleffings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every 
man  ffiould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
poffible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banifhed  found  fieep 
fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  more  refrefhing.  Whether  this 
be  the  effect  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  lay  ; but  as 
moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  it  may  be  prelumed  that  fieep,  at  this  feafon, 
will  prove  moft  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe- 
ther the  rore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fieep  or 
not,  lure!/  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted;  both  for 
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bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  (late  of  health*. 

i 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 
article  ; but  no  cuflom  can  ever  change  the  are  of 

# ' O 

thi  ngs  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  theifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceflary  to  obferve  an  exacd  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  dorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfora- 
tion free,  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes  ; but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  (Lin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  Manydii- 
eales  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  adefedt 
of  perfpiration ; thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the  (kin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  in  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
whofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular  : but  it  confifh 
with  obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers. 
This  is  the  only  circumftance  attending  longevity,  to  which  1 
never  knew  an  exception. 
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The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufacient  for  win- 
ter. The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in 
making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer 
ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  ; and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable,  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meridian  of  life*. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes 
in  this  view  ; accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard 
either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency : A far- 
thingale, for  example,  may  be  very  necelfary  in  hot 
fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues , is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftri&ly  true.  Every  perfon 
of difcernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moll  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  confidering,  that  our  moil  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  May* 
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believe  that  mankind  would  be  mongers  without  its 
affiftance,  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftruftive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poftible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fhape.  By  this  pra&ice 
the  action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lunes,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func- 
tions,  are  obftrudled.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions, 
fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  preffure,  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not 
pretend  to  fay  5 but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  : a difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns 
are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
well  lliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
ihoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over 
one  another  in  luch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered 

-*  We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flelh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  ma- 
ny other  inconveniences  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ufe  of  fhort  and  ftrait  Ihoes. 

altogether 
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altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may 
fee m taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  Hie  will 
never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  drains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulncfs  of  mo- 
tion : It  is  entirely  owing  to  Ihoes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftruCt  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifhment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes. 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obftruCt  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a flatuefrom  morning  to  night,  than  difeompofe  a 
fingle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they 
beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 
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affedtation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  failed  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life*  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  confequently  may  be  lefs  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
neceflary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by 
reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  bed  judge  for  himfelf  what  quanti- 
ty of  clothes  is  neceifary  to  keep  him  warm  *. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author  *j-  obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  be  ft  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  belittle  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  health j yet  numbers  of  mankind  act  as  if  they 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fufFered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  drived  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  cf  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a flannel 
waidcoat,  a pair  of  under  dockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be 
worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  lead. 
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thought  difeafes  and  death  too  How  in  their  pro^refs, 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were 
to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruClion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  Hate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  funftions;  and, 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  ; 
but  whatever  diflurbs  them  neceffarily  impairs  health. 
Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  ceconomy;  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  cccaflons  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourilhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a finking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moiflure  and  manure  greatly  promote 
vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  en- 
tirely deftroy  it.  The  befl  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  deflrufcive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Plencewe 
learn,  that  the  higheft  degreeof  human  wifdom  con- 
fifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles us  to  the  charafter  of  rational  beings.  The 

flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgracetf  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
pre  ervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 

• e ,*  U e °'  thcie  Paffi°ns  s and  moderation  confllts 
n the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
cerned with  fatisfying  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
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of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ; but  imaginary 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
little*  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom 
flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money,  or  their  confti- 
tution  faiis  : Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impodible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  mod  ignorant  perfon, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  byexcefs* 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes, 
to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  tofludy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  mod  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dilates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  quell  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  dedrudtion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  * of  the  lafl  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet:  “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
<4  fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
“ fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  le- 
ft thargies,  with  other  innumerablediflempers,  lying 
<c  in  ambufeade  among  the  difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purfuit  ofcarnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufeof  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  bed  conflitution ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hading  with  fwift  pace  to 

# Addifon, 
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an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refledl  on  the  painful 
difeafes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
floned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficienttomake 
them  (brink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effedls  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whole  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 


Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boad  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  dates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz,  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  ex- 
Pence  0f  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 
is  eafy  to  forefee  the  conferences.  That  confutation 
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mud  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a daily  fever!  But  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day;  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effe&s. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  tiled  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeflion  ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obflru&ions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  consumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Diieales  of*  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 

a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effefts  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence  rnoft  people  of  this  cha- 
racter are  aftiided  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders, and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 

of  the  caufes  to  which  we  mud  impute  the  increafe  of 

confump- 
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confunriptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifeid  malt- 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation ; from  whence  proceed  obflrudfions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almofl 
indieeflible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

O O < 1 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  flrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  in 
piecesj  yet  To  great  is  the  conlumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almofl:  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas  ! 
this  folace  is  fhort-lived j and  when  it  is  over,  the 
fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  every  frefh  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 

* Vve  may  form  fomejrotion  of  theimmenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  con  fumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  Hill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  ftills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  Molars.  The  common  peonle  havener 
fo  umverlally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafcVpirit,  that 
when  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they 
fay,  he  has  got  molajfcd. 
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medicine.  No  man  is  io  dejetfted  as  the  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  oft.  Hence  it  is,  that 
thole  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  lpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  molt 
melancholy  when  lober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftrudtive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themielves  on 
account  of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of 
brutes,  fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below 
•them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelvcs 
of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that 
condition,  it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifhment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  a£t  of 
intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it. 
By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is 

often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs 
out  of  falhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain  than  it 
was  formerly;  but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where 
this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man 
is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greateil  piece 
of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  complai- 
fance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his  glafs, 
if  urged  to  it  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon..  The 
cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafhicn  in 
France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part 
of  the  Englilh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  baniihed  from  every  part 

of  this  ifland. 
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and  obftru&s  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  flrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any 
benefit  that  might arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofc 
who  make  a pradice  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  young,  cannot  expert  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a mod  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor. 
We  h ave  known  mothers  fell  their  children's  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  fhould  have  ear,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafc 
the  accurfed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
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THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  thefkin,  fo  neceffary  for  health.  When 
Jiat  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi- 
ration, is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeafes. 

The 
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The  itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of  the  Hein, 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs  *.  They  may 
indeed  be  caught  by  infedlion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom 
continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the 
fame  caufe  mud  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  infefb  the  human  body,  houfes,  &c. 
Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone, 
and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes. 
Who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infedtion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  dedruction  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objedt  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufneient  that  I be  clean  myfelfj  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  affedts  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nui- 
fance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infedtious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fliould  keep  at  a didance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
Iedted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmod  importance. 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers  cancer,  as  it  is  ahnoft  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  ne- 
glect of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  j uftice.  I am  convinced, 
if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
was  kept  clean  by  frequent  wafhinv,  it  would  never  happen. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  infectious  difeafes  are  com- 
municated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infec- 
tion, ought  with  the  utrqoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth, 
of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
Erects.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection 
than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  flreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c,  witlvwhich  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  a&ive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always  in 
their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things 
ot  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  befufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  mod  great  towns  in  Bri- 
tain; though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  con- 
spire to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can 
oe  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour 
inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health, 
ilian  a clean  town;  nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a 
ft  ranger  with  a more  difrefpedtful  idea  of  any  people 
than  its  oppofue.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  they  negleft  clean- 
linefs,  they  are  in  a date  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  mod  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effedts  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  matters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpedt  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effedt  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  iefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fnould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
Th  is,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfcn  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bed  article  of  any  kind  to  marker,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punifning  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 

• In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objeCt  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca ?,  or 
common  fewersfor  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  bellows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the 
greateft  conquefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  Emperor  Trajan  appear,  wher 
giving  directions  to  Pliny  his  procan fulf  concerning  the  making 
of  a common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a con- 
quered city  ? 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers*  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  ncceffaries  of  life* 

In  camps  the  flriCteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army  5 and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs* 
received  particular  inftruCtions  with  refpect  to  clean- 
linefs *,  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifefl 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch 
laws.  ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries* 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion*  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
wafhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example* 
after  vifiting  the  Tick,  handling  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infe&ion,  to 

* Thou  fnalt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp*  whither  thou 
Ihait  go  foitu  abroad:  and  thou  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  ihall  be  when  thou  {halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
{halt  dig  therewith,  and  {halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  chap,  jcxiii.  vcr.  12,  13* 
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vvafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to 
meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching:  the 
infection  himlelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  walking  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  peripiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  walked, 
and  fhifted  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been 
neglected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eafiern  cuftom  of  walking  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obftruct  the  perforation.  This  piece  of  clean- 
linefs would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diflempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  belt  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreadingr  it  is 
likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  after- 
wards, or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick  ought 
to  be  carefully  walked,  and  fumigated  with  brim- 
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done.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moll  ter- 
rible manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
cciledted  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fkk.  It  is  cai^  to 
imagine  what  effedt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeaftd.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  negledted,  a perlon  in  pertedt  iiealth  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a lick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negledt,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick;  they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth  than  change  the  leak  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necefiary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; molt  ot  them  might  be 
mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  negledled,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiffion  of  frefh  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  like  wife  to  have  induced  them  to 
keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudtive  prejudices 
will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
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eiteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
highef  as  well  as  the  lowed:  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  real  cleanlinefs.  Itousht 
to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where;  but,  in  po- 
pulous cities,  it  Lhould  be  almoft  revered *  *. 


C H A P.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

MOST  difeafes'  are  infedlious.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
practice  of  vinting  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
courage  any  adt  of  chanty  or  benevolence,  efpecially 
-towards  thole  in  diftrefs;  but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours  lives 
by  a mi  hake  n friend  fh  i p,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 

* As  it  is  impofnble  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the magi- 
ilrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Mod  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
vetc.y  puniihed.  1 he  flreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ougat  to  be  walhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual 
jnethod  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded,  it  will  be.  found  the  cheapeft. 
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idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  Tick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  luch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduCt* 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  commu- 
nicate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  imall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft 
as  infectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lels  fatal. 
Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal atfiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from 
the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vi fi ting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nexions, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  fly  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  dif- 
turb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprels  his 
fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpeciallv  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  thatdifturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lie  s, 
;s  another  way  of  fpreading  infection.  The  infection 
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does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  In  many  cafes 
it  rather  grows  (tronger  as  the  body  becomes  putrid. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such  ought 
not  to  lie  long  unburied  3 and  people  fhould  keep, 
as  much  as  poffible,  at  a di (lance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftancc  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator, 
among  many  other  wife  initiations  for  preierving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infeCtion,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thole  in  health  3 and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafh 
himftif  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a 
didance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has  been 
well  wafhed  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may  lodge  a 
long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
effects.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bri  ngs  us  alio  their  diieales.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
cither  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  fpreading  of 
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infectious  difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  j but  other  difeafes  pals  un- 
regarded  *. 

Infection  is  often  Spread  in  cities  by  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infectious  dif- 
eafes break  out  in  them,  it  is  impcffible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be 
eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  difFufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abound- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and  mult  be 
pernicious  to  health.  The  belt  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituatiors;  to  avoid  narrow,  dirty, 
crowded  ftreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices 
clean  *,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
their  time  will  permit. 


* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  happy' confequences.  This  might  ea/ily- 
be  done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpect  the  iliip’s  company,  pafiengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
alhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infe&ious  diforder  prevailed, 
to  order  the  fhip  to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the 
fick  to  feme  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might 
likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed 
by  the  f ;k  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deflroyed,  or  tho- 
roughly cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c-  before  any  of  it  were  fent 
alhore.  A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would 
prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infeftious  difeafes,  from  being 
brought  by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  at>d  by  this  moans  ditfufed 
all  over  the  country. 
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It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  in- 
fected by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  afflicted 
with  difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  lick  in  infectious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  ihould  (tuff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a ftream  of  freffl  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
changed  their  clothes  and  waffled  their  hands;  other* 
wife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infectious,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability carry  the  contagion  along  with  them*. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infeftion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleilhels  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infe&ious  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away 
fome  of  the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  direttly  to  vifit  another 
patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  Ihould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? Phyficians, 
not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  practice. 
And,  indeed,  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of  care. 
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tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  d iff life  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  moft  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedtious,  no 
one  fhould  continue  long  with'  the  fick,  except  the 
necefiary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads 
them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  fforn  fuch  a laudable 
and  necefiary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleaniinefs ; re- 
movingjails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other  places 
where  infedlionmay  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance 
from  great  towns  * ; widening  the  flreets ; pulling 
down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro- 
mote a free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fituation, 
would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fection. Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unneceffary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  ma- 
ilers houfes.  Makers  had  better  pay  for  having  their 
fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  an  infedlious  difeafe  diffufed  among 
a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
^yhen  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  dif- 
fule  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like- 
wife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

The  ancients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  Temples  of  their  gods, 
where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
flead  of  preventing  infe&ion,  may  become  the  means 
of  diflufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns ; when  numbers  ofpatients  are  crowded 
together  into  lmall  apartments;  when  there  is  a con- 
ftant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and 
the  patients;  and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are 
neglected,  they  become  ncfts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of 
receiving  infection  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpectable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them 
with  lefs  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  mod  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infectious 
diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them 
communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  diforders, 
and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we 
fhouid  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 
feCts  the  body,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain 
a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  eflabliihed  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
tal 
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tal  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

\ » 1 n r)  1 

Of  Anger . 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  difforts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes; 
and  fomefirhes  even  hidden  death.  This  pafTion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againff  the  excefs  of  this  paffion 
with  the  utmofl  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafions  the  moff  obdinate  chronical  dif- 
orders, which  gradually  wade  the  conditution.  No- 
thing Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  for- 
give injuries  : it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fliould  avoid  violent  guds  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Nei- 
ther ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as 
a condant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear3  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  tor  a decent  concern  about  life ; but  too 
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great  a defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of 
lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the  fpi- 
rits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  diieafes,  but  often  render 
thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would 
overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradtice, 
lo  common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paflions. 
They  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as 
never  again  to  a£t  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effedts  of  fear  prove  more  gene- 
rally hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future 
evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the 
very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long 
had  a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefled  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  predidlion.  This, 
for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long  time 
before  it  happens  j and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lole  their  lives  after  it;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery, 
finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufled,  immediately  ap- 
prehends fhe  is  in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails 
i tO 
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to  obftruft  the  neceffary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 

O J 

lowed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fnould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat- 
tling goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may 
in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  (till  kept  up  in  mod 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifti  bell  for  every 
perlon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive;  and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fixa- 
tion with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? 
At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effect 
01  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in 
his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fugged, 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater  tend- 
ency 
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ency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lifted,  we  ought  to  keep  the  field  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it  as  poftlble,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal 
flories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathifing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  ene- 
mies. All  who  wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep 
iuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate, 
or  foretelling  the  iflfue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  practice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have 
known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that 
he  pronounced  more  fentenccs  than  all  his  Majefty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  thatfuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  dodtor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worie.  A lenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  wh2t  the  dodlor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the 
broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  dodtor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarraftment  which  the  friends  and  attendants ftew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient 
to  difcover  the  truth. 

Ki  nd  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 
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man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fucha  declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfvver,  however,  or  one  that 
may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  lick, 
is  furely  the  moft  fafe.  This  conduct  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  beftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold 
prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miltakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing  proofs 
of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefsof  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions}  though  even 
thisought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution: 
but  it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  fhould  know,  immediately  after 
the  do&or  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes 
cf  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons  who fe  impertinent 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
better  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

T he  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by 
medicine,  and  fhould  never  negledt  to  adminifter 
that  greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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Of  Grief . 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftrudive  of  all  the  pafiions. 
Its  effects  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long; 
but  grier  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy* 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  con- 
ftitution.  This  palfion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  ; 
but  when  it  has  gained  firength,  all  attempts  to  re« 
move  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
lhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  conduct  is  not  only  deftrudive  to  health,  but 
inconfiftent  with  realon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe* 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necelfary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon 
one  fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite; by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the 
nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  firefh  fupplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  T.  hus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has 
been  ruinedby  a family-misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  excefiive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 
dejeded  mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
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be  dragged  out  for  a few  years  : But  whoever  would 
Jive  to  a good  old  age,  inuft  be  good-humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  \ yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either 
afifociate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions, 
mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  dill 
and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe, 
and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  caff. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
objeft.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  difirefs.  Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  obje&s.  Examine  them  for  fome 
time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhift  the 
fcene.  By  this  means  a confiant  fuccefiion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en- 
tirely difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubje&s  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moll  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nouriffies  grief. . When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  or  abftracting  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufinefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
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engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  difc 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundions  of  our  fta- 
tion,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  fociai 
temper. 

Innocent?  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
negleded.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  mifortunes  call  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effects. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfejthan  the  difeafe.  Itfeldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

• Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafilons  $ 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjed  to 
the  controul  either  of  the  underdanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  pafllons 
are  neceflfary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpe- 
cics  itfelf:  It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  paflion 
fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  bread. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paflion,  to  conflder  well  the  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objed  of  his  love.  When 
that  is  not  likely,  he  fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of 
increafmg  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  fly  the  com- 
pany 
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pany  of  the  beloved  object;  to  apply  his  mind  at- 
tentively to  bufinefs  or  lludy  ; to  take  every  kind  of 
amufement  $ and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  pof- 
lible,  to  find  another  objed  which  may  engage  his 
affedions,  and  which  ic  may  be  in  his  power  to 
, obtain. 

There  is  nopafiion  with  which  people  arefo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wifh  for,  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a fituation  which 
is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difcover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  j eft.  But  there 
is  no  jelling  with  this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to 
a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
pofiefiion  of  its  objed,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always  if  pofiibie  to  be  obtained  *, 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  k a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 

• The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable,  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents ; while  their  children  often 
fufier  a.  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
hril  thing  which  parents  ought  toconfult,  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caule  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
their  condutt,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  charadler,  or  a 
diftradled  mind,  has  (hewn  them  their  miftake 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mor- 
tifications, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countenances,  while 
the  deeped  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At 
length  the  faireft  profpeCts  vanifh,  every  thing  puts 
on  a di final  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objects  which 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Life 
itfelf  becomes  a burden,,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  defined  to  cure.  Nothing:  can  be 
better  calculated  than  True  Religion , toraile  andfup- 
port  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affliction 
that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that  even  the 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfe  of 
virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Persons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjeCts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the 
terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  aCts  of  wickednefs ; but  can 
never  infpire  them  wkh  that  love  of  God  and  real 
goodnefs,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  ; the  beft  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  pafflon,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en« 
gaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

rip  HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
A are  thofe  of  fiool , urine,  and  infenftble  perfpira- 
tion . None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftru&ed  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

i 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Fey/  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  toolongin  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours ; and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficientlynou- 
rilhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  bedefired  •,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  fafpedt  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
' expedt  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or 
their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  occono- 
my,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effect.  The 
former  indeed  generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the 
latter  coftivenefs;  but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
the  health. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  theexadl  number 
of  llools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as. 
thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conditutions, and  even  in  the  fame  conditution  under 
a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  how- 
ever generally  allowed,  that  one  dool  a-day  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perlons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  dool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  cof- 
tivenefs  however  is  not  fafe  ; though  the  perfon  who 
, labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
omy  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dools,  but  alio  the  warmth.  This,  bypromoting  the 
perlpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difch  arges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  na- 
tive toy  going  regularly  to  fiool  every  morning  whet  he?' 
one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  codivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conditution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digedion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  codivenefs,  ought  rather,  ifpoffible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewifego 
thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thingofan  adringent, 
or  ot  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 

article 
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article  CoJUvenefs , where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  loofe- 
nefs, ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  flrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and 
water  in  which  toafled  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftructed  perfpiration,  perfons  affected  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin, 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Loofenefs . ' 


Of  Urine . 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 

equal 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affe&ed,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  paffions,  the  ftateof  the  atmofphere,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate  of  the 
other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  arefufficient  to  in- 
duce a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any 
One  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftonifhedat  the  impudence  of  thofe 
faring  quacks,  who  pretend  to,  find  out  difeafes,  and  preferibe  to 

patients 
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equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  lie  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perlpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  flfldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it 
is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  rfifcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  bu 
a&ually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftrud  it 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and 
difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life. 
Beeping  on  beds  that  are  too  fofc  and  warm,  food  of 
a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftrin- 
gent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like, 
Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpect  that  their  urine  is 
in  too  lfnall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of 
the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to  leffen  the, 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids* 

patients  from  the  bare  infpedtion  of  their  urine.  Thefe  impoftors, 
however,  are  very  common  ali  over  Britain,  andby  the  amazing 
credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confiderable  for- 
tunes. Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try, that  in  favour  of  urine' dolors  is  the  ftrongeft.  The  common 
people  have  Rill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  fkill,  although  it  has 
been  demonftrated  that  no  one  of  them,  unlefs  he  has  been  pre, 
vioufly  informed,  is  able  to  diftinguifh  the  urine  of  a horfe  from 

that  of  a man. 
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but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  i c becomes  thicker* 

the  more  watery  parts  flying  ofF  firfi,  and  the  more 

grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  eonftant 

tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  t:he  formation. 

* 

of  Hones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  i.s  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  dileaies,  than 
perfons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives*,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  ev^n  incurable 
diforders,  by,  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  douhtlefs  a virtue;  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  anyrone  to  rifle 
his  health,  or  hazzard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceflive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,or  any  thing  that  {Emu- 
lates the  kidnies,  diflolves  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  acon- 
fumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  miti- 
gated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aflringent  medi- 
cines, fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration • 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  by  fome  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 

It 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when 
it  is  obflru&ed,  the  whole  frame  is  generally  difor- 
dered.  This  difcharge  however  being  lefs  perceptible 
than  any  of  the  rpfl,  is  confequently  lefs  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms, 
agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obflru&ed  perfpi- 

ration  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  molt  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeales  either  to  violent  colds  which 
they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been 
neglected.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perforation,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  corfllitutions  &c. 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
mpft  commonly  obftruCt  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far 
they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
counteracted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  at- 
tention to  thefe  coils  Britain  annuaUyfome  thoufands 
of  ufcful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere . 

One  of  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  obftruCled  per- 
spiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  date  of  the  atmo- 
iphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 

fuch 
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fuch  changes  muft  affeiS  the  Hate  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
atmcfphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref* 
dons  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers. 

Wet  Clothes . 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obftruT 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  ab^ 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  mod  robud  conditution  is  not  proof 
againd  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  mi  ght 
generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon ; when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  thai  happened  while  I was 
writing  thefe  notes.  This  morning  Augufl  14,  17S3,  the 
thermometer  in  the  (hade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 
very  few  days  ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refleas 
on  fuch  great  and  iudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere  will  be  fur- 
pnled  to  find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  afFe&ions  ef 
the  bread  and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 
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clothes  wet,  and  frequently  deep  even  whole  nights  in 
this  condition.  The  frequent  inftances  which  we  have 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct,  ought  certainly  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feel:.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous  ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpedt. 

Night  Air. 

The  perforation  is  often  obftrucled  by  night  air; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  evening;  but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  eflfedts 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almolt  im- 
perceptible; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : 
We  would  therefore  advile  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhala- 
tions and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
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feizcd  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 


Damp  Beds . 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  {landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and 
wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the' 
perfpiration  reflored  5 but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold 
room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
flructed,  and  the  worfl  confequences  will  enfue. 
Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for 
damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infefted  with  the 
plague,  as  no  man,  however  robufl,  is  proof  againd: 
the  danger  ariiing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  danger- 
ous. All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre- 
quently ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
hble  that  beds,  which  are  not  dept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  fhould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
o vious:  V ere  they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed 
ut  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldom 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a change. 

, No^hing  18  m°re  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
son when  on  a v, fit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 

of 
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of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants 
to  fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftran- 
gers  when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are 
ufed  almolt  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  necefifary 
than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent 
fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

Th  at  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preding  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifked  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-lkot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  walked  in 
winrer,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire  5 nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  linen  walked  in  fummer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay 
no  regard  to  a circumltance  of  much  more  import- 
ance *. 

1 

Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ikould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 

j 

* If  a perfon  fufpe&s  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  ally 
or  moil  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
prattifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conflitution  is  proof  again!!  their  baneful  in- 
fluence. 
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Hands  on  a damp  marfliy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never 
be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the 
ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  tint  floor 
a little  railed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (lories,  feldorn  continue 
long  in  health  : Mailers  ought  furely  -to  pay  fome 
regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to 
their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoit  as  foon  as  the 
malons,  plaflerers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  Such, 
houles  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  conlumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafoii- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinels;  I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftem  of  walking  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Moll  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a very  Ihort  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  wafhed  ; the  delicace  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fueh  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not 
proof  againll  its  influence  *« 

, * People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
“~n  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  ; but  they 
mull  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 

evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  active. 
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Sudden  T ranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold . 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftrufls  the  perfpira^ 
tion  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Colds  are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood, quick- 
ens the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  j 
but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confe- 
quences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  for 
labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions  j but 
it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  letthemfelves  cool 
gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave 
off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open 
fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often 
prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  dilorders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors. 
This  conduct  is  extremely  dangerous.  Third  indeed 
is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
sant, however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  liable,  or  differed 
to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they 
take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if 
they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,. 

if 
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if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If 
a bit  of  bread  be  ate  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirfb  more  effectually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exerciie  at  lealt,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafloned  immediate 
death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it 
fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or 
the  like.  Thcle  indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effe6t 
on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwith- 
ftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
ufual  effects  of  this  condud:  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a 

number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble 
about  in  the  ftreets  *. 


-e  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuen  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 

,0US*  rhe  brfatb  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
apartment  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mult  not  only  render  it 
ur  u o continue  m fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direded  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteH  feafon,  I have  known 
mechanics  frequently  < contrad  fatal  difeafes,  by 
working  ftript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife 
all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm;  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfesj  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately,  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : But  no  houfe  that  is:  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
foirie;  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of  this 
condud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confederation. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the 

body 
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body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pcfiible;  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it 
cool  gradually.  . 

People  may  imagine  that  too  drift  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  our  defigri,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I shall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjeft,  by  giving  an  abftraft  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpeft  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  cc  who  is 
<c  bleffed  with  good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf 
<c  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpeft  to  regi- 
Ci  men  or  medicine.  Pie  ought  frequently  to  diver- 
<(  fify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes  in 
“ town,  fometimes  in  the  country;  to  hunt,  fail, 
<f  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
<c  ufe  exercife.  Pie  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food 
“ that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
“ and  fometimes  lefs;  fometimes  to  make  one  at 
fc  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it; 
“ to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  al- 
‘c  ways  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it. 
<c  He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too 
u fcrupuloufly  to  avoid,  intercourle  with  the  fair 
“ fex:  Pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren^ 
cc  der  the  body  alert  and  aftive,  but  when  too  fre- 
cc  quently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  ftiould 

be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  todeftroy,  by  ex- 
f.f  ceires  of  anY  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitution 
cp  which  fhould  fupport  him  under  flcknefs.,, 
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PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

THE  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftin- 
guifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Plence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons 
who  wait  upon  the  Tick,  often  difcover  a difeafe 
fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phyflc.  We 
do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical 
education  is  of  no  ufe  ; It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft 
importance;  but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of 
obfervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  afTemblagc 
of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe 
which  are  mod  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead 
therefore  of  giving  a claflical  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more 
fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  defcription  of  each  particular  difeafe 

as  it  occurs ; and,  where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 

difeafe 
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difeafe  have  a near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  another, 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  chara&eriftic  fymp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due 
attention  to  thefe,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter  than  mod  people 
would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft: 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflels  imperviable. 
Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  require  a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidt  the  other  fex : Befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and 
all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  per- 
fons  to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner. 
A delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  mod  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated, 
under  any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as 
one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attend-* 
ed  to  in  di  eafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  tem- 
per, both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affeded, 
the  bed  medicine  is  to  footh  the  paflions,  to  divert 
the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituations  are  iubjeCt  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thole 
who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  ma- 
ladies to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are  entire 
ilranger,s.  Perfons  who  feed  grofslv,  and  indulge  in 
flrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeales  which  do  not 
affect  the  temperate  and  abflemious,  &c.. 

It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  dilpofe  men  to  pecu- 
liar difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into 
the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  Phis 
will  not  only  afiift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but 
will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treatment  of  it  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  le- 
.dentary  exadly  in  .the  fame  manner,  even  luppoung 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeale. 

It  will  likewife.  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conflitutional  or  accidental  i whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  fhort  duration ; whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
rpanner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of 'the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  enquired 
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into ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  per- 
form all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breath- 
ing,  digdtion,  &c. 

Lastly,  ir  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  mod  beneficial  to  him  j if  he  has  a 
drong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know 
no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  poUdles  fome  wonderful  power 
or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows 
enough  of  drugs,  that  he  mud  do  well.  This  midake 
has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes  people  trud  to 
drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours ; befides, 
it  difcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick,  where 
medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  place, 
and,  when  adminidered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good;  but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every 
thing  elfe,  or  adminidered  at  random,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  mud  do  mifchief.  We  would 
therefore  with  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
the  purfuitof  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  diieaie  weakens  the  digedive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  dileafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digedion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a per- 
fon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 
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in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
Even  abdinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended' with  inflammation,  as  pleti- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
nistered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  Symptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwer- 
ed  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by 
any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  affections,  generally  find  more 
benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  li- 
quors, than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminati/e 
medicines  which  can  be  adminidered  to  them. 

The  lcurvy,  that  mod  obdinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all 
theboaded  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  {hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  domach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
diged  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimi- 
late  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly 

of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will 

often 
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often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  (hut  up  the  Tick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
having  the  frefh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his 
chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be 
given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftrudtions,  £cc. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  a relaxed  Hate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourilh  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanli- 
nefs alone  j moll  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  necefiary  both  for  the 
patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necefiary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper 're- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 

where 
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where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeaies,  we  have  always  given 
the  firfb  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to 
life  medicines  may  confine  themfeives  to  it  only. 
For  others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fomeof  the  moft  Ample,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thele,  however, 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftanding  j nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
elf  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

m S more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perilh 
A by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infeSiion , errors  in  diet , nnwholefome  air  3 violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fupprejjion  of  ufual  evacuations , ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effects  fhewn,  we 
fn all  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
ihaU  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh 
to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the 
moft  punctual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes, but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex:  In  the 
moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combi- 
nation of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , fre- 
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quency  of  pulfe , lofs  of  appetite , general  debility , jp**# 
the  head , and  difficulty  in  perf  orming  fome  of  the  vital 
or  animal  functions.  The  other  fymptoms  ufually 
attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third,  anxiety, 
wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flelh,  want  of  fleep,  or  the 
fleep  difturbed  and  not  refrefhmg. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleffnefs, 
lorenels  of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exp  refs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after 
fome  time  come  on  exceflive  heat,  violent  third, 
redleflhefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it.always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppreffion  about  the 
heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  thepatientduring  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe 
or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
Jikewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  1*  quick,  and 
the  fymptoms  violent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gen- 
tle, it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid  date  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant , putrid , cox  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or 

exacerbations 
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exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courle  of  the  difeafe.  Inter- 
mitting fevers,  or  agues,  are  thole  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  ©f  the  Tick,  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  a (Tift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo 
framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is 
generally  done  by  urine,  lweat,  ftool,  expetfloration, 
vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  ofNature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long;  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  negle&ed  or  counteracted,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When 
fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bell  method  of 
obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers;  but 
to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpeft  to 
his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the 
difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  pa- 
tient will,  in  a great  meafure,  direct  our  conduct. 

6 Almost 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water , and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  lb  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpalrns  and  obftrudtions,  promote  perforation,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce 
every  falutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafls  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  Ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  deceptions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  fhould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  himeafy,  and,  ifpoffible,  in  bed  ; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe. 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  when  the  patient  flruggles  with  the  dif- 
eafe, inhead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  ob- 
servation 
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fervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  hap- 
pen, when  on  a journey,  to  be  feized  with  a fever. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel 
with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  condud  fcldom 
fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kepteafy.  Company  is  feldom  agieeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  diftuibs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe  for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in 
the  leak  affed  or  difeompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  vet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food  * hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him 
to  take  vi duals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a 
fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefles  nature,  and, 
inftead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be 
in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada, 
roafted  apples,  gruels,  and  luch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who 
perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  take  fuch 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of 
fever,  this  condud  muff  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be 
none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing 
the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  delicacies,  is 
like  wife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always  harder 
to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
the  ftomach. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frelh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  fliflcd 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frelh  air  j yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  mod  people*  that 
the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  ima- 
gine he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  frelh  air  mud  be  admitted.  In- 
dead of  this*  there  ought  to  be  a condant  dream  of 
frefh  air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber*  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool*  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one 
in  perfedt  health* 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more*  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it*  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the 
humours  in  a putrid  date*  air  that  has  been  breathed 
repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air 
not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  qua- 
lity, which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the 
fick. 

In  fevers*  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials* 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a midaken  zeal*  when 
they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  indead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion* 
fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  conduct  *, 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 

feldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  luggelts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  nic  fiom  molt 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in-^ 
flammatory  nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations, 
and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  lo  changed  the 
Hate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In 
mod  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of 
inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine 
when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  like  wile  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  As 
fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftrutted  perfpira- 
tion,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perlpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affedts  the  folids  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  ; it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradlice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a 
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hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fre  his 
blood>  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  pe  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
fickly  appetite  may  crave ; but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire, 
though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally  digeft* 
and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effeCt. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceftary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  thcmfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  na- 
ture. As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate, 
it  is  neceftary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Mode- 
rate exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great 
fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ; agreeable  com- 
pany will  alfo  have  a good  effedt.  The  diet  muft  be 
light,  but  nourifhing.  It  fhould  be  taken  frequently, 
but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV, 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 

AGUES. 

TN  I ERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
A tumty  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever 
and  alfo  the  effect  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
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a lofs  to  diftinguifli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  ike, 

CLAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  dagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  mod 
frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as 
in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Effex,  &:c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned by  eating  too  much  done  fruit,  by  a poor 
watery  diet,  damphoufes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon 
the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffing 
pafflons,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  gene- 
rally feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the 
difeafe  is  mod  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  iolids,  diminifhes  the  perfpiration, 
or  obdrudls  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  final! 
veflels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
dretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting;  to  which  fucceed  fiiivering  and  vio- 
lent fhaking.  Afterwards  the  Ikin  becomes  moid, 
and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  orparoxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 

himfelf  in  perfeft  health;  but  it  is  more  commonly 

k preceded 
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preceded  by  liftleflhefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa- 

tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmail  wine-whey,  iharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 
All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  aflift  in 
bringing  on  the  fvveat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the 
paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  lmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little 
weak  punch.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  infufions 
©f  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmail 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than 
indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofition. 

* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat,(hortens 
the  fit,  relieves  the  head  , and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 

M 3 Inter- 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  off  without  medicine ; and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fei- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered. 
This  however  fhould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has 
had  feveral  fits  of  Shaking  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
itomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife 
more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  £e- 
nerally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are  diicharged  by  vo- 
mit; which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
evacuations.  'Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  ad  mi  mitered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  A 
dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally-  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  muil  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the.  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  ffiould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diilance  of  two  or 
three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fe- 
cretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  other  medicine. 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  often 
neceflary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fir.  art  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  pbflinate  ague,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more  fui table  in  this 
difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceflary  ; but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dole  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber’s fair,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  heat, 
a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflam- 
mation ; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflamma- 
tory ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is 
rarely  neceflfary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends 
to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation 
of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  mo  ft  Am- 
ple form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  boluiles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any 
other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient*. 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  cjuill  bark,  and  confequcntly  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  will 
be  fufiicient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during 
the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the 
patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he 
may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and 
take  one  every  hour,  $cc.  For  a young  perfon,  a 
imaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient, 
and  the  dofe  mull  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms*. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague;  rhe  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  proxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  ; by  which  means  the 
difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  neceflary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fafter.  Indeed  the  benefits 
arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity 
of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a Ihort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  m^ny  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  \Vhen  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obflinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fail  as  the  flomach  can  ppflibly  bear  it.  Inattention  to 
this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bell  modi- 
fies pf  which  we  are  in  jpofleflion. 
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much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  molt  fafe  and 
efFedtual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infuflon  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-por,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infuflon  drank  three 
or  four  times  a-day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infuflon, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infuflon  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fuf- 
flcient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

ThosE  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubflanee, 
may  take  it  in  decodtion  or  infuflon.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  ofintermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  afitfed  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in'the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  diftin^uiih 
between  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is 
occafion.  If  a decoflion  be  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
hruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
maybe  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  Englifhpint. 
To  the  drained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obdinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  a {Tided  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  afdded  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  or  fame  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  dead.  But  in  an  obdi- 
nate tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  ablokitely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  -more  obdinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of 
tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a 
little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be 
cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

n a^ues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 

before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitution 
fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome 
ft  range  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  pofiefted  of  a noftrum  for  Hopping  an  ague; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  pnTten- 
ftons  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  o-rafp 
at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief;  but"  the 
fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe 
and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  aflift  Nature  in  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

. SoME  indeed  tr7  or  rather  fool-hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 

ftrong  liquor,  jumping  into  a river,  &c.  Thefe  may 

ometimes  have  the  defircd  effed,  but  mu  ft  always 

be 
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be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch  ex- 
periments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 
I remember  to  have  lofl:  in  an  intermittent  fever, 
evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor, 
which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove 
an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuflings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  Ibmetimcs  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with 
fafety:  and  I can  honeftiy  declare,  that  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  affiidted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  leldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagree- 
able  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  me- 
dicine more  palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture 
with  diftilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  can- 
not be  adminillered,  the  j aline  mixture  may  be  given 
with  advantage  to  children  *. 

Wjne-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 
an  ague  j to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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put  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  j and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ouo-hc 

J D 

to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous 
wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  ir,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extradt  of  bark, 
diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every 
fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require. 
For  children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum 
mud  be  proportionally  leffened.  Children  have  been 
cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoac  with 
powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by 
bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decoclion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits, 
or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are, however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  palled  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  dif- 
eafe is  very  ii  regular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
3 patient 
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patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician, 
and  ftri&ly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mud  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  ; we  fhall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beftjefuits  bark  j Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  orahy  good 
fpirit  j afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed 
is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients 
in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effefls  of  the  fpi- 
rit. Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe 
it  in  wine;  and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew 
the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well. 
Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be 
chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters 
feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  warm  and  aflringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

Ts  H I S fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  mofl  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whole  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  leizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year  j but  is  moft  frequent  in 
the  fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet, 
with  little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  whatever  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  as 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillnefs  gene- 

rally uffiers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  great  heat,  a fiequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pain  of 
the  head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To 
thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is 

reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and 
rough. 


A DELIRIUM,  exceffive  reftleffnefs,  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  ftartino- 
of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 

fymptomT7  °f  are  Very  danSerous 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 

poffib  e.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beein- 
n.ng,  but  his  ft, 11  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  L- 
th.ng  can  be  m°re  unaccountable  than  the  conduft 
Of  thofe  who  have  it  ,n  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
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of  a fever,  to  procure  the  beft  medical  aftiftance,  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become 
incurable,  and  has  exhausted  the  ftrength  of  the  pa<- 
tient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine* 
Phyficians  may  indeed  aftift  Natures  but  their  at- 
tempts muft  ever  prove  fruidefs,  when  fhe  is  no 
longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. From  the  fymptomsof  this  dif- 

eafe it  is  evident,  that  the  humours  muft  be  too 
vifeid  and  acrimonious 5 that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity)  that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great:  All  thefe  clearly  point 
out  the  neceftity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute 
the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
allay  the  exceftive  heat,  remove  the  fpalmodic  {true- 
turc  of  the  veftels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors* 
as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch-like  : Orange-whey  is  like  wile 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a bitter-orange,  diced  till  the 
curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had*  a lemon* 
a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, will  have  the  fame  effect.  Two  or  three 
fjpoonfuls  of  white-wine  may  occafionally  be  added 
to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

Ip  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  Honed  raiftns  of  the  fun*  and  a 

couple 
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couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifn  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafanc 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion*  The  common 
pedoral  decodion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeaie.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquors  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm* 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  a fiid  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  matter  by  the  dif- 
ferent excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thole  which  are  mod  agreeable ; and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  flefh- meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nada, or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roaded  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toaded  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This,  however,  mud  always  be  done  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed-clothes>  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cudom 
has  many  ill  effeds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  Uie  body. 


* See  Appendix,  Peftoral  decoaion. 
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fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promot- 
ing, the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effeCt.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  : And  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing 
his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre 
difiolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  wea- 
ther is  hot. 

The  patient's  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with 
a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vine- 
gar may  be  added  j or  with  a decoCtion  of  figs  in 
barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water*  efpe- 
cially if  the  head  is  aflfeCted. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poflible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  afFeCts  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  pof- 
fible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  Toothed  than 
contradicted  * even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.- In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is 
of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought 

always  to  be  performed  as  Toon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
„ in  flam- 
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inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  rife, 
and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there 
will  be  a neceflity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  per- 
haps a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  rn ay  be 
done  at  the  diflance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  re- 
quire. If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient 
is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding,  it  ought  not 
to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  lweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Ample  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards, 
once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  afiift  Nature’s 

attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or 
luke-warm  water  to  drink. 


• l thv  b,°dJ  1S  bound>  a dyfter  of  milk  and  water 
wit  a ittle  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frcfh 

butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  is  rink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  loth,  nth,  or  12th  day,  the  pulfe 
ecomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 

^ 2 begins 
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be  gins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fetdementj  there  is  reafon 
to  expedt  a favourable  iffue  to  the  difeafe*  But  if* 
indead  of  thefe  fymptoms*  the  patient’s  fpiritsgrow 
languid,  his  pulfe  links,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult;  with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
darting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  blif- 
tering  pladers  mud  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles* 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
fion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  mudard,  and  vine- 
gar may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  drong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch-like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negle&ing  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  diet  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  clean- 
fing  than  of  too  nouriffiing  a nature.  Too  much 
food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &e.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fhould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe 
thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  drength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 

2 ounce 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a diam  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  U r of  water, 

and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  decoflion ; 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea-cupful 
drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dole  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inters 
vening  betwixt  each  dole. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  loon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fliould  keep  eafy  till  their  drength  and  fpirits 
are  fufficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 


THE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura , which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  bread.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moilt 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely; 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 


fpecies  of  this  dileafe,  which  is  called  the  fpuricus  or 
baftard  pleurify , in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
and  chiefly  alledts  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs. 


The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a lan- 
guine  conftitution.  It  is  molt  frequent  in  the  forint 

P r A i £3 

fealon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  obftruds  the  perforation ; as  cold 
northerly  winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 

N 3 body 
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body  is  hot;  fleeping  without  doors,  on  the  damp 
ground;  wet  clothes;  plunging  the  body  into  cold 
•water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations ; as  old  ulcers,  ifiues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  driking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accudomed  to  bleed  at  a cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negleft  it,  to 
be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  difeaie.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wred- 
ling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weight,  blows 
on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad  conformation  of  the  body 
fometimes  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a narrow  ched,  a draitnefs  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— -This,  like  mod  other  fevers, 
generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  Shivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  third,  and  reftlelThefs.  To 
thefe  fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends 
towards  the  back-bone,  lometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
fhoulder- blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it 
is  covered  with  a tough  crud,  or  buffy  coat.  The 
patient’s  fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes grofier,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGP- 
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REGIMEN.' Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  iweat, 
loofe  (tools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leffcning  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veflels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe, ought  to  be  cool,  (tender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mult  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifeid,  hard  of  di- 
gedion,  or  that  affords  much  nourilhment ; as  flefh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that 
is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or 
an  infufion  of  peCtoral  and  baliamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Engl ifh  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  drained.  The  decoClion 
of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  lipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moid.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  dire&ed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water ; and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
ihort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 


* See  Appendix,  Pedoral  infujion . 
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MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the  quan- 
tity at  firft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient 
is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at 
once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has  a much 
better  effedl  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  A man 
may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon 
as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  leized  with  a 
pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate 
conftitution,  the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bieeding,  the  flitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue,  it  will 
be  necefiary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  fhews  a 
flrong  buffy  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth  bleeding 
may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  ope- 
ration is  feldom  necefiary  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  perform- 
ed, unlefs  in  the  molt  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope- 
ration, as  fomenting,  bliftering,  dec.  Fomentations 
may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other 
fo ft  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  ap- 
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plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in 
the  deco&ion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affe&ed,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  mu  ft 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  cafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedl  in 
this  dileafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affe&ed,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
morfture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  blifterin^- 
plaftersj  which,  however,  when  other  things  fatl 
muft  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  a bliftering-plafter  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  part  affe&ed,  and  buffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 

1 his  not  only  procures  a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  ofi  the  fpalm,  and  by  that  means  aftifts  in  re*? 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment, 

moving 
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moving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a (Iran- 
gury  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a dyfter  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of  a warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  (harp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedoral 
decodion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  f;  or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  eleduary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  fre- 
quently, when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  J. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  (kin,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion. 

See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion . 

J See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac . 
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fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decodtion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root*.  After 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decodtion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  oc- 
cafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
codtion here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and 
urine,  and  likewile  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  rn  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  breath 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chufe ; and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the 
different  periods  of  a diforder;  and  where  one  fails 

of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another. 

. ^hat  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms, 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convul- 

* See  Appendix,  Decoaion  of/(neca  root,. 
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five  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  at- 
tendants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  (Emulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
Itruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in 
which  ffie  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting 
drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the 
patient’s  ftrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport 
him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey, 
negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient 
Itrength,  to  give  him  foine  gentle  purges,  as  thoie 
dire&ed  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual 
fever.  He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of 
eafy  digeflion,  and  his  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  ofpleurify  which  is  called  th ebaftard 
or  fpurious , generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected  fide,  which  lad 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarffications  of 
the  part  affe&ed.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effect  a cure. 


Of 
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Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  neceflfary  to  confider  it  as  a 
ieparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  of  the  part  affedled,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  lneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm } is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh, 
or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 
mon fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoftible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life 
when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpects  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  ftiall 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affe&ed. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

A S this  dileale  affe&s  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
necelfary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
with  danger,  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenle  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 

aliment. 
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aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  mod 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affe£ted ; in  which  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obftru&ing  the  vefiels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony.  See, 

CAUSES.- An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify, 
Szc.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes. 
Sec.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleuro-peri  pneumony . 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
lefs  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpe&sthe  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment 
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ment  ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr, 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodtions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourifliment.  He  likewifc  recommends  the  (team 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  atte- 
nuate the  impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe 
(tools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not 
to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  life  of 
emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Jpurious  or 
baftard  peripneumony  isoccafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftrudting  the  veflfels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  afenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breafl,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony, muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
deco6tion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 


Bleeding 
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Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  conco&ed,  neither  of  them 
are  neceffary.  It  will  be  lufficient  to  aflfift  the  ex- 
pectoration by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  fo- 
lution  of  gum  ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c. 
Bliftering-plaftcrs  have  generally  a good  effect,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fltuated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged by  expe&oration  •,  but  if  the  matter  floats 
in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient's  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefted ; if  he  has  cold  fhiverings  at 

times,  his  cheeks  fluffied,  his  lips  dry  $ and  if  he 

complains 
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tomplains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  (hall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment 
of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. *  * 

* ' j 

A Consumption  is  a wading  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  a cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince;  and  we 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome 
other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  (boulders, 
and  flat  breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world*  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt-liquors,  the  Ge- 
neral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES -It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  im- 

^ poflhume: 
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pofthume : Confequently  whatever  difpofes  people 
to  this  difeafe,  muR  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe 
of  confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may 
likewife  occafion  confumptions;  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
afthma,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fh all  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are: 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Yvhen  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
.minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflfels  of  that  necef- 
iary  organ. 

— — Violent  pafilons,  exertions,  or  affedtions  of 
the  mind;  as  grief,  dilappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
application  to  i lie  Rudy  of  abRrule  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excefuve  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  dux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 

lately  faw  an  inftanceof  a confirmed  phthilisoccafioned 
bv  a fin  all  bone  Ricking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

— Makino 
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•* Making  a fudden-tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  ledens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  dedroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

-Infection.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 
by  Heeping  with  the  difeafed;  for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mult  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 
fit  much,  and  are  condantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefiing  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers, 
taylors,  fhoe-makers,  feamdrefles,  &c.  often  die  of 
conlumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers, 
and  all  who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and 
violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 
beginning  of  theirdiforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
eaufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owino- 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofuion  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  dill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 

O 2 . .approaching 
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approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion ; his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltiffi  tade,  and  lometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymp- 
toms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greeniffi, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hedlic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mu- 
tually fucceed  one  another,  viz,  the  one  towards 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluffies  after  eating; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldneis  of  the  extre- 
mities, (hew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  leldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  lets  all  medicine  at 

defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  fird  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption, if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 

country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  mud: 

not 
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not  remain  inadtive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objedls,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifti 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner; 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that 
is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  adtions  of  life  fhould  prove  a remedy  in 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedt  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Those  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  me- 
dicine had  proved  ineffedtual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due 
time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure  *. 

Such 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom 

O 3 ordey 
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Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  afc 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  lerve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  noceaflly 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  uport 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
necefiary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  pofiible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer,  climate  *, 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  foutli 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,*  they  fhould 
continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature. 
AH  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh  and  iupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the 
life  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 

value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medic  a. 

• * «■  • 

erder  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is, 
that  they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufiicient  length.  A patient 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  eroding  the  Channel,  who,  fhould  he 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have 
jeafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due 
time,  would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption. 

% Thour'n  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  infiance  of  a con- 
firmed confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
known  a Wcil-India  voyage  to  reftore  to  perfect  health  a.  perfon 
who  feejned  to  be  in  the  fait  fiage  of  that  dreadful  diforder. 

? - . As  sis 
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Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; be- 
tides, it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effedls,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expe&ed,  that  a gill  or  two  of  afifes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult ; and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effedls 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a cure.  Therealon  is  obvious;  it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  pertifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  elFedts  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  leldom  fail ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
the  cale,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  potiible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a rime.  Inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  leaf!  thrice 
a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it, 
fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferveof  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed 
in  its  (lead.  Affes  milk  is  uknlly  ordered  to  be 
drank  warm  in  bed;  but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  into  a lweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  riles. 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes, 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if 
the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread:,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  hereafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedtly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  Jt  does  not  agree  with  every 
perfon  at  firft:;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide 
without  a fuificient  trial.  It  fhould  at  firft  be 
taken  fparinglv,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the  foie  food. 
I never  knew  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afies  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
ftand  for  feme  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  fhould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy 
on  the  ftomach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum, 
with  a little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  ren- 
der it  both  more  light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been. 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  fldh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceflary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefti  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk. 
See.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength 
and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  Gourfe,  he 
Will  feldom  be  dilappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  *,  where  confump- 
{ions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

* Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables>  return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccels  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  failed,  I never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mud 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 
Some  recommend  fhell-fifli  in  this  diforder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourilhing  and  reftorative  *• 
All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle 
fhould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind ; for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  fddom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  fhail  mention  a few  things 
which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyfters.  They  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
■with  them. 

In 
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In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafcd  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medi- 
cines. Take  frefh  fquills,  gum- ammoniac,  and 
powdered  cardamiim  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an 
ounce;  beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the 
mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind 
of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  directed  in 
the  pleurily. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmer- 
ed  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  bdides  riding 
and  oilier  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines 

of  a lharp  and  cleanfing  nature;  as  oxymel,  fvrup 
of  lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
difeafe $ they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 

and 
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and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifcfi:  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend  acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leflfer 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  rectify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
dilution,  and  quench  third  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  lpits 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions or  decoftions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c*. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  deco&ions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-leed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.  Simple  infuflon  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoction  above  pre- 
fcribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex^ 
pe&ed  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  lervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decoftion. 
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ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable 
time.  In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy 
effects,  and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is 
a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprefiion 
of  the  breafl:,  and  the  hectic  fymptoms  fhew  that  an 
impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
faction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed 
menftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  palled  through  a fine  drainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread j but 

when 
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when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colle&ed 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be 
nfed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume  in 
the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  ofFby  abforption,  the  patient  muft  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  -When  it  happens 
to  burfl  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dis- 
charged by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  bind- 
ing of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf- 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is 
apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  fairs  or 
fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reflorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rite-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper 
time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  as  direded  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impoflhume  fhould  difcharge  it- 
felf  into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter 
out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a 
i furgeon. 
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furgeon,  it  is  not  necefifary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We 
fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifliing  diet, 
plenty  of  exerciie  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  flrengthen  the  domach  ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  adid  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a*day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  tne  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  T he  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  drengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  aiTids  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine. 
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journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  r8^ 
(lore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeale  by  which  it 
is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a coniumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s-evil,  from  the  fcurvy, 
the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  direded  accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but 
the  patient's  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  nourilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  conlumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another 
nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  exped  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  confump- 
tions,  to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they 
can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little 
to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers, 
and  fpending  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot 
punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when 
too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  thedigeftion,  and  fpoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and 
fet  the  whole  conftitution  on  fire. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing,  doubtlefs,  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of 
fedentary  employments ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleft  exer- 
cife,  eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in 
i'pirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occahoned 

by  whatever  deprefies  the  fpirits,  or  impoverilhes  the 
blood ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  deep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined*  or  un- 
wholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Persons  whole  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
cxceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations*  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excedive  eva- 
cuations, are  very  liable  to  chis  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrucb 
the  perlpiration,  or  caules  a fpafmodic  ftridure  of  the 
lolids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
fhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abftmence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
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found  (late  as  a regular  diet  ; nor  can  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  word  kind 

> 

than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  deje&ion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  fludiing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting;  his  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  ; his  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  final  1- beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moifl,  with  a plentiful  fpitting, 
a gentle  purging,  or  a moidure  upon  the  fkin;  or 
if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large 
puffules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wading 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceflively,  and  the  extre- 
mities feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping 
pulfe  ; if  there  is  a darting  of  the  tendons,  an  almod 
total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary 
difcharge  by  dool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  fe^r  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. -It  is  very  necefiary  in  this  dif- 

eafe to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead 

motion 
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motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  vviJi  be  apt  to  occafion 
wearinefs,  and  even  faincings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefen  t- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas,  d heie  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervows 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
Rrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  lupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpcfe 
his  gruel,  panada,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mufi: 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  firong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
iharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  wilt  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  like- 
wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be 
rendered  an  excellent  corciial  medicine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almofi:  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  necelTary.  Good  wine  pofiefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of 
their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine;  for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is 
rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor 
who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftanC 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  theextremities,  and  almofi:  every 

* See  Appendix,  Mujiard-Wbey< 
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other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing  in  whey* 
gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine 
every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  bell,  and 
may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  Fie  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes  j and  his  food 
ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.- Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep  *,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpole  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  gene- 
ral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  have  many  other  excellent  eftedts  in  flow  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  ftgns  of  inflammation,  and  nature 
wants  routing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dole  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufton  of  lennaand  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 

* Sec  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep* 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
2nd  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mud 
be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully 
admin  idered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  flridture  upon  the  vefTels,  and 
fometimes  an  opprefiion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fugged  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpedl, 
fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evi« 
dent  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliflering  is  highly  neceflary.  Blidering- 
plafters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be 
tne  fa  fed  courfe,  while  the  fenfibility  continues,  as 
foon  as  the  difeharge  occafioned  by  one  bliftering- 
plader  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual 
lucceflion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger, 

I have  been  more  lenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
blidering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliders 
not  only  flimulate  the  folids  to  adtion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  mod 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  af- 
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terfome  degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  la (l 
cafe  it  will  always  be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a cly Her  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decodion  *. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often 
critical,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  reg’.men ; but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  warm  •,  yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by 
no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever;  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  f. 

In 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoftion. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  ot 
Ruffian  caitor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 

q a little 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  Parting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  doles  of 
mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlels  an 
antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necefiary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to 
the  mufk  a few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the 
difcharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk, 
with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceftary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftancenot 
fit  ea/y  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  wine, 
for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  drained, 
and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

Some 

a little  of  the  cordial  confection,  or  fyrup  offaffron.  One  of 
thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention. 
Take  wild  \ alerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar, 
and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

* r^c  ^)afk  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiilered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of 

^ 4 Peruvian 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermifflon  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifti 
this  pradtce,  we  will  not  pretend  to  lay ; but  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal 
febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  administered  with  ad- 
vantage in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necef- 
fary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. 


C H A P.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 

SPOTTED  FEVER. 

*  *  * 

f-jT^ HIS  may  be  called  the  fejlilential  fever  ot 
I E urope,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 

great  relemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thole  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fading, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excefiive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  molt  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.- This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  not  properly  ventilated  j from  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails 

Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  EngliOi  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  or 
four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained,  and  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glals  of  imaft 
wine  or  negus. 

in 
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in  camps  jails,  hcfpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
linefs is  negle&ed. 

A close  conflitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occasions  putrid  fevers. 
They  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thele  are  preceded 
or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flefh 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 

putrid  by  liagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  blood  filed.  This 
Ihews  the  propriety  of  removing  church-yards, 

{laughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  difiance  from 
great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  negledt  cleanlinefs.  Such 
mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
confiantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  this  difeafe, 
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• We  (hall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers  are  highly  infectious ; and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from 
thofe  affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlels  their  attend- 
ance is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS.— -The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fome- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejected  j he  fighs, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ffrong  pulfa- 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  $ the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his 
tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
black  and  chaped;  and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
black  cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes  worms  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  is  affeCled  with  tremors,  or 
ibaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diffolved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  5 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenifh,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages,  or 

dilcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  Sec, . 

Putrid 
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Putrid  fevers  may  be  difhnguifhed  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  p.ul fe,  the  great 
dejedtion  of  mind,  the  diiTolved  ftate  of  the  blood, 
the  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  thirft  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour, 
and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejedlion  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clals  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  (kill  are  requiflte.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  mav  be  con- 

N J 

verted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a re- 
gimen, or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeale. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  aiter  the  lourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
impi  udently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  are  like- 
vhe  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 

rifes 
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rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a 
favourable  fymptom*,  as  are  abfcefles  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  excefiive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled 
belly  ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  oist 
upon  the  ikin ; aphthae  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy 
fweats;  blindnefs;  change  of  the  voice*,  a wild  far- 
ing of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  and  inabi- 
lity to  put  out  the  tongue;  and  a condant  inclina- 
tion to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and 
faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  dools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN.- — In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 
cafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fupport  the  patient's  drength  and  fpirits ; and  to  affid 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  diould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient's chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 

• Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfcefles  formed  within 
the  ears. 
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quently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perfons  in  perfect  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall 
apartment  noxious  3 but  this  will  fooner  happen 
from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofc 
whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  ftate. 

Resides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  wc 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  molt  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva- 
porated with  an  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fhould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infe&ion  from  fpreading  among  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fuelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaff  noife  will  affed  his 

head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
eale  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar  whey,  are  ail  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 

fuck 
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fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  flrength  feems  to  re* 
quire.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus, 
with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of 
clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  Themoft 
proper  wine  is  Rheniih ; but  if  the  body  be  open, 
red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occafion ; or  he  may  drink 
a decodion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  third:,  and  promote  a difeharge  by  flool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  flomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fhar- 
pened by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fif- 
teen drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panada,  or  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fhar- 
pened with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafled  apples,  currant  or  goofe- 
berry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counterads  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours  j for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a flrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 

fuch 
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luch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effed.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  velfels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyftem,they  may,  by  their  antifeptic  qualities,  afiitt  in 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.—  If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  effed ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  clytters,  or  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necelfary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firtt  onfetj  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blistering  platters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatett  extremities.  If  the  petechia;  or  fpots 
Ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  blittering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  blittering  platters  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
arc  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of 
muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfe  to  blitters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  doles,  repealed  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradice  is 
t-cu*  very 
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very  proper*  provided  it  be:  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  td 
weaken  the  patient.1 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafeS 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medi- 
cinesi  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contra*- 
yerva-root,  the  cordial  confe£tion,  the  mithridate,  &c. 
have  been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is 
reafon  however  to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do 
much  good.  Where  cordials  are  neceffary,  we  , 
know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine  ; and  there- 
fore again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafed  and  bell* 
Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  mod  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  mult  be  adminidered.  I have  feen 
it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefsful,  even 
in  cafes  where  the  petechiae  had  the  mod  threaten-*- 
ing  afpeft.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mud 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifl> 
ed  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminiflering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englidi  pint  of  water,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with 
the  elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  ofeener,  if 
the  domach  is  able  to  bear  it. 


Thosi 
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Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance 
may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perforation. 


Ir  thv,  patient,  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood  diffblved,  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefb  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon- water,  and  a bit 

or  lugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  ic 
is  neceflary. 

.if  dwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fbppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplalms,  &c*  And  as  foon  as  there  is 


any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a mold  putrid 
cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a Aria  regard  to  cleanlinefsj  a dry  fituation  3 fufH- 
cient  cxercife  in  the  open  air,  wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors,  infection  ouohc 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conflitution  is 
proof  againft  it.  . 1 have  known  perfons  feized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a Angle  vifit  to  a 

CL  patient 
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patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  fo t 
one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; and  fome  by' 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  necedary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
cafe  from  fpreading.  The  lick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poflible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him 
fhould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be 
frequently  changed,  and  thole  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

An y one  who  is  apprehenlive  of  having  caught 
rhe  infedlion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile-tea. This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if 
the  apprehenfions  dill  continue,  or  any  unfavour- 
able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glades  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 

• The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions of  mine  Ihould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends 
or  relations  when  afflitted  with  putrid  fevers.  1 told  him  1 meant 
only  to  difeourage  unneceffary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  infiances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to 
perfons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  lick.  This- 
fagacicus  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doc- 
tor and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceffary  attendants;  and 
that  all  others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but,  generally,  by 
their  folicitude  and  ili-dire&ed  care,  hurt  the  lick. 
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this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  con- 
It  ant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infe<5tion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafli  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
Ciothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 
tules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin 
Wembling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet! 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 

rules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 

the  fweat:  is  mod  abundant,  as  on  the  breaff,  the 

ack,  & c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin, 

great  y promotes  the  eruption;  but,  when  the  fkin 

is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafc;  but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
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as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  ncrvoftS 
fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect 
of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thefe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercile,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
feized  with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe 
their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  pafTions  or  affections  of  the 
mind;  as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effedt  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green 
trafli,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moll 

general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a 

fed  e near/ 
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fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ]ive  grofsly,  can  hardly  elcape  this' 
difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  faffiion,  and  likewife  to  thole  wo- 
men in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  afTi ft 
their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are 
active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS.— — When  this  is  a primary  dif- 
eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  molt  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  (Length,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is 
rettlefs,  and  fometimes  deliriousj  the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  (hake-,  with  often  a burning 

_ . o 

heat  in  the  palms  j and  hi  childbed  women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  Hop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmail  puflules 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this 
the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  loft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
hveat,  as  the  diieafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar  foetid  fmcll ; the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
cu  Horn  ary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puHulcs 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occaHuns  a very 
difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

0*3 
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It  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time  whe^ 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  gooff.  They  ge- 
nerally come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when, 
the  eruption  is  critical  $ but,  when  fymptomatical, 
they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger j but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do 
not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  arc  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with 
puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear^ 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rafh. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation,  tor  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out 
the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial;  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold;  and  he 
ffiould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  e3fy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear, 
or  the  apprehenlion  of  danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panada,  fago,  or  groat- gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonfui  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 

and 
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;and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eat. 

The  drink  may  be  Anted  to  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrengtn  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak;  as  water- gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  decoflion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mud  be  a 
little  more  generous  : as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials, joined  with 
acids;  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affedted,  the  body  muft:  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters  f . 

MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  ofhartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. To  the  ftrained  deco&ion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let 
the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

+ In  the  commercium  literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Stralbur^h 
in  themonths  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from  which 
we  learn  the  neceflityof  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and 
likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made  terrible  havoc 
even  among  men  of  robufl  conftitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved 
in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with  fhivering,  yawn- 
ing, ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a mod  in  • 
heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs  of  ftrength  and 

0.4  appetite. 
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MEDICINE,' If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro** 

perl y regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medi** 
cine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  no$ 
rile,  or  the  fpirits  Hag,  it  will  nor'oqly  be  neceffiry 
to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  tq 
apply  blifters.  The  rpoft  proper  cordial  jn  this  cafe 
is  good  wine,  which  may  cither  be  taken  in  the  pa- 
tient’s food  or  drinks  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trefcenc^,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with 
wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  j and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to 
keep  up  a flimulus,  by  a continual  fuccefflon  of  fmall 
bliflcrs  5 but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  an 
a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fhould  fink  remark- 
ably, the  puflules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affected. 
It  will  be  necefiary  to  apply  feveral  bliflering  plafters 
to  the  mod  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  leg^ 
and  thighs,  &c. 

. Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
lienc  and  depreffes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 

appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  ap- 
peared, or  fpcts  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium, 
reftieffnefs,  £ncj  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  Whilp  mat- 
ters were  in  this  unhappy  fituatiop,  a midwife,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a patient,  jn  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyf.er  of 
rain-water- and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a, 
quart  of  fpring  water,  falf  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whited;  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a 
feum  arofe,  and  thjs  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
Joofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was 
reftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  Tlii$ 
praftice  vyas  imitated  by  others  vyith  the  like  happy  effects. 

CQ 
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to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfigian* 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomarv  to 
treat  this  djfeafe  in  childbed  women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pra&ice  is  generally  very 
uniafe.  Patients  in  this  Situation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  dileale  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a hidden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  lupporting 
the  patient’s  Ipirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  ipirits,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

_ G 

*F  the  hii cafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
eiiher  be  taken  in  fubibnee,  or  infui'ed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines, 

VE  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes 
requires  gentje  purging,  which  ihouid  not  be  nc-’ 
gltited  as  ioqn  ?s  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  pa- 
tKnt  s flrength  wdl  permit. 

Ao  ay0uj  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exerc!,0  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffarv.  pr<;„. 
nant  women  ihouid  guard  againlt  coltivenefs,  and 
:"k<  d.J!'y  38  mocHexercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing ad  green  traflry  fruits,  and  other  unwholdome 

t.ungs ; and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftridUy  to 
ebiti've  a 900I  regimen  - 
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OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remifiion  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day.  The  remifiion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  btitin  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remifiions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  arc 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  $ 
the  nearer  howeyer  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
tegular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. — -Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 
marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnau 
jng  water $ but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  arc  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age, 
fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of 
this  fever  j but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercifc,  and  vsfe 
unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedted  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  ftrft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 

fome- 
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fbmetimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
lnach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  fre- 
quently appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 
afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 
times  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  fhevvs  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are 
afflifted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
cumflances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  odious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  ic 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceffion  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame 
fime,  in  the  fame  perfon. 


REGIMEN. The  regimen  mud  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mud  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  of 
putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mud  however  be 
very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating  quality 

2,S  t 1S  fev?r  ls  frecP->ently  changed  into  a continual  by 
£n  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  he  kept  cool  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
;f  Doffible,  mould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 


by 
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by  letting  in  frefh  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c. 
Ihould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things 
have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necefiary 
to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDICINE. -la  order  to  cure  this  fever, 

v/e  mu  ft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inter- 
million.  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  pi  olong 
the  dileafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well;  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  ct  tartar  emetic, 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural 
drflertation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfervatiori  : “ Indufia,  lodices,  acftragula,  faipius 
font  mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; faeces  fordefque  quam  prim  uni 
removendae ; oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  tc^ri  Gecumbunt  lint 
falbbria,  et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxi-, 
ma  profpiciatur.  Cornpertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hisc  fedulo 
obfervantem,  quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  regris  profu- 
turum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hifee  commodis  deftitutum.” 

<<  The  patient’s  lliirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  Ihould  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegary  in  ftiort, every 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phy- 
fician  who  puts  thefe  in  pradice  will  much  oftener  iuccecd  than 
one  who  is  even  more  ftilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 

thefe  mefins,” 
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with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made 
n into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  ornaufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmail  doles  of  the  lenitive  eledluary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  flewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; but 

all  ftrong  or  drailic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 


By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftind  inter- 
mifiion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfed  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moll  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe 
a wholefome  and  nouri/hing  diet,  to  pay  the  mod 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleaniinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  diffident  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fixations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endet 
mical,  the  bed  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmokmg  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 

marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevencfon-of  this 
and  intermitting  fevers. 
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CHAI^,  XXIII. 

6f  THE  SMALL-POX. 

pr'idlS  difeafe,  which  originally  dame  frorrl 
I Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
mod  contagious  malady  ; and  has,  for  many  years^ 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fm  all -pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpringi 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  leaft  of  all  irt  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable 
to  this  difeafe;  and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwhole- 
fome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with 
grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguifhed  into  the  didind  and 
confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  didindions  of 
the  fmall-pox ; as  the  erydalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES, The  fmall-pox  is  commonly 

caught  by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been! 
wholly  extinguifhed ; nor  have  any  proper  methods,- 
as  far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe;  fo 
that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conditutional. 
Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  run- 
ning, wredling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are 
mod  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS, This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unneceffary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  lidlefs 

and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent 

fymptom* 
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fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  like- 
tvife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little 
appetite  for  folid  food,'  complain  of  vvearinefs,  and* 
upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  be- 
come more  Violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind 
of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  com- 
mon fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  : as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  fir  ft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difeovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breaft. 


, ^HE  mo^  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftineft  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules 

! ch-d">  with  8 florid  red  bafts,  and  which 
with  thlck  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitifh,  and 
afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  tin- 
favourable  fyrnptom  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
umber  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 

danger. 
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danger.  Ic  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when  they  rufS 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a mod  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias* 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood,  and  fnew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly, 
are  bad  fymptom 3 j as  is  alfo  a continual  ftranguary* 
Pale  urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un- 
favourable. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
does  well  ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  crufi,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  Ihivering  fits  coming 
on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  arelikewile  unfavour- 
able. Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from 
an  affecftion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a dis- 
ordered ftomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  frnall  pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children, 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifter- 
ed,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 

rendered  unable  to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they 

* were 
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were  out;  fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere 
evacuations,  funk  under  the  difeafe. 

WHEtf  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fbme  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors;  as  balm- tea,  barley-water,  clear 
^ 3 gruels,  dec.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 

bed;  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; 

and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
poffible.  1 ; 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  loon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increaf/s  the  fever^ 
and  pufhes  out  the  puflules  prematurely.  This  has 


Convulfion-Hts  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efFetfs 
are  ouen  Salutary  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
o y Nature  for  bre  king  the  force  of  a fbver.  I have  always 
o erve  tne  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after 
one  or  more  convulfion-fits  This  readily  accounts  for  cinvul- 
fions  being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 

eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
leiiens  the  eruption, 

. R 
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numberlefs  ill  effe&s.  It  not  only  increafes  the  num- 
ber of  puftules,  butlikcwife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another;  and  when  they  have  besn  puttied 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,,  faffron  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,,  like  mod  other 
popular  midakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  jud  ob- 
servation, That  •when  there  is  a moiftureon  the  Jkiny  the 
pox  rife  letter , and  the  patient  is  eafier , than  when  it 
continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for 
forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is 
the  effecd  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevidi,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  condantly  by  them,  in- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  die  too  proves 
feveridi,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  mud 
be  increafed  *. 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fected by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  Ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils, 
find  from  which  flie  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  men- 
tion this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this 
virulent  infection. 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall  pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poffible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perforation,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of 
pultules  that  even  their  (kins  kick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  mud  the  effluvia 
affled  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perifh  by 
this  ufage  *. 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amongfi:  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox 
to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold  ; but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad 
finell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

* This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  tvork- 
houfes.  See,  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 
in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any 
of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can  be 
at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fliould  be  within  fight  or  hearing 
of  another.  ^ This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid. 
In  molt  iiofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 

& 2 A PATIENT 
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A patient  (hould  not  be  fufFered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmali-pox.  Cuta- 
neous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  pa- 
tient's linen  to  be  changed  everyday,  it  would  great- 
ly refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
put  on  when  the  patient  is  mod;  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country* 
notwithfeanding  all  that  has  been  laid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fm all-pox,  that  numbers  (till  fall  a 
facrifice  to  that  error,  1 have  feen  poor  women  tra- 
velling in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox;  and  have 
frequently  obferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules ; 
yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fafety  at  leaft,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of 
great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it  may 
fuit  the  purpoles  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manicy  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  or  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 

Th* 
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The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter, clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. — — This  difcafe  is  generally  divid- 
ed into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fup- 
puration,  or  maturation  of  the  puffules,  and  the 
fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeff: 
courie  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
a lirong  conffitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but, 
unlcfs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  j if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyllers  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be 
drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  ffomach.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
diicharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which, 
if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  j yet,  after  the  puffules  have 
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made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When 
a low,  creeping  pulle,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs 
of  (Length,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  re- 
commend good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
Sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey  fharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe; 
meat  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat 

O' 

the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever  j in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  {Iri&.ly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber mult  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  like- 
wife frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reflleflfnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiflered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  in- 
fant, a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired 
effect.  An  adult  will  require  a table-lpoonful  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a firanguary,  or 
fuppreftion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
final  1-  pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with 
his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 

frequently  let  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  ihould  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occaflonally  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient, 
or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall  pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  fasces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the 
body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from  whence 
bad  confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly 
cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechias,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmalbpox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or 
lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol,  and  a table-ipoonful  of  it  given  every  hour. 
If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
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it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
effects.  I have  frequently  feen  the  petechias  difap^ 
pear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten^ 
• ing  afpedt,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
life  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  drong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  oflemon,  jelly 
of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  mufl  confift  of 
apples  roafted  or  boiled,  prelerved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

I he  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  chryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poffefs  a fingular  power 
of  a failing  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or 
what  is  called  good  matter ; confequently  it  mud  be 
beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the 
crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have  often  ob- 
ferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  run- 
ning into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  mod  happy 
efFedts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in , 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  efFedt  in  raid- 
ing the  pudules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  re- 
quires (kill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex*» 
tremities, 

The  mod:  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face,  and  molt  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  01T  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  dools. 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
teracted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourishing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  im- 
mediately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
mud  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  drength,  age,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faint- 
jib,  the  pudules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blidering  pladers 
mud  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing 
fuccefs. 
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As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafiire,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  leems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leffened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necef- 
fary  tor  this  operation.  'I  hey  may  either  be  opened 
xvi tfi  a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally 
ftrU  ripe  on  tne  lace,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  be- 
come ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fe- 
cond  or  even  a third  time;  for  which  caufe  the 
operation  muff  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as 
long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  mat- 
ter in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that 
it  mu  ft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  there- 
fore would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead 
fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  companion  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arile  from  it. 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re^ 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  imall  im- 
portance. Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long  in  the  puf- 
tules, cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin  ; by  which 
ipany  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly 
to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  imall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  na- 
ture have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary  5 but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  negledled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take 
medicines  of  a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  inafs  of  circu- 
lating humours. 

further 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution  *. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppu ration  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing poultices  5 and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  aconfumption,  fucceed  to  thefmalhpox, 
the  patient  muft  be  lent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affies  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  dire&ions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions, 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  Thisfalutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century ; but,  like  moft  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  (low 
progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among  any 

* I have  of  late  been  of  ufe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morn- 
ing with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap. 
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of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftiil  however  far  from  being 
creneral.  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the 
cafe,  as  long  as  the  pra&ice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  p radii  fed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it 
is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had 
long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Fa- 
culty, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moil  effectual  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came, in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have 
not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  more  fafe,  and,  by  acting  under  lefs  reftraint 
than  the  regular  practitioners,  have  taught  them  that 
the  patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want 
of  care,  but  from  the  excels  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fucceis  of  modern  inoeulators  to  any  fuperior 
fk ill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  pradlice  to  themfclves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjedl  and  management  of  the  operation. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  is  poffeffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  pad: 
I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the 
whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniencies  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I 
would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  ofits  propriety. 
But  that  was  impoffible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
titner  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
again  ft  convidion.  Jt  was  always  a point  with  me,  not  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  the  confentof  the  parties  concerned. 

I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox  of  a good 
kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter 
with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon 
apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to 
rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of 
it.  All  this  he  pundually  performed  j and  at  the  ufual  period 
the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his 
bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come 
in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 

and 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
pra&ice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a bit  of  the  (kin  with  a needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  puftule.  On  the  coafl  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  Ikin,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of  the  dates 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in 
the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pra&ice 
of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the 
variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
bary, and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox . 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  jncifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
iuperficial  as  not  to  piercequite  through  the  fkin,  with 
a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tule; afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  lefc 
without  any  drefling.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
ana  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 

* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftering- 
plader.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thole  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inftrument. 


Let 
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Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  (boulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  apiece  of  the  common  iticking-plafier,  and  kepc 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to 
communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method, 
becauie  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difcharge  from  a 
wound  leffens  the  eruption  ; but  there  is  no  great 
(trefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion;  befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thole  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  (fill  in  its  in- 
fancy ; we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they 
do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  cler- 
gy, the  greateft  oppofinon  to  it  flili  arifing  from  fome 
fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 

I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to 
make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  laving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 
iuch  parents  as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving 

their 
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their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thole  who 
put  them  to  death.  I wifh  this  matter  were  duly 
weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I 
cannot  help  recommending  it,  in  the  Warmed:  man- 
ner, to  parents,  to  confidcr  how  great  an  injury  they 
do  their  children,  by  negledling  to  give  them  this 
difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifmg  from  the  inocu- 
lation  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  McKenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health  *.  To  thefe  mentioned  by  the  Dodlor  we  lhall 

only 

* “ Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infe&icn,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infedtion  may  invade  weak  or  didem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  .of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  finall-po^c 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  une.’  pedledly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  ex_ 
cefles  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceffary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Where- 
as inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where 
the  number  of  pudules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable, 
and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other 
grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  na- 
tural fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo 
prevent  thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons 
who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is 
epidemical,  entiie  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and 

S the 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in 
the  early  period  oflife,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy, 
but  likewife,  in  a great  meafure,  unfit  for  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moffi  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmail-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could 
a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  Imall- 
poxhimfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady?  How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A 
woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
upon  the  mother’s  bread;  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe 
herfelf,  the  fcene  muft  be  difireffing!  If  foe  continues 
to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  5 
and  if  foe  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifo. 
How  often  is  the  affeciionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 

the  face  of  diftrefa/pread  ever  the  whole  country  ? From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifes,  thatjufticeis  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged, 
at  feflions  or  affixes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reaion  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
forae  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their  office  and 
' merit.  Docs  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
tailors  from  being  feized  with  this  diffemper  on  Clipboard,  where 
they  mult  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  icarce  any  chance  to 
efoape,  being  half  itihed  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  fol- 
diery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked 
by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attend- 
ance, without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  : fo  that 
erne  of  three  commonly  perifhes.” 


when 
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■When  her  care  is  moft  necetiary  ? Yet  fhould  parental 
affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vidims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they 
may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafe  in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power;  and,  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artincial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having 

inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a tingle 
patient. 

I HAVE  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I (hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed  are  many;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable, The  aim  is  great;  90  lefs  than  faving 

S 2 die 
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the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accompiifh  10  de- 
firable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  uni- 
verfal,  muft  be  to  remoye  the  leiigious  prejudices 
againfl  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only, be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  omy  recommend 
it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewifc  pra&ife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  in- 
fluence than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  iuch  a 

, benefit. 

SHOuld  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leak:  as  far  as 
their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  X he  bed  way  to  pro- 
mote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceffary  till 
the  practice  became  general ; afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  reflexions. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : This  diffi- 
culty is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
eale,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement;  bqfides,  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  loon  banifh  all 

objections  to  it.  Even  confideratipns  of  probe  would 

J induce 
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induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  often  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  arc  lnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  ot  their  pa- 
rents, and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifli  legislature  has,  of  late  years,  fhewn 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporting  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed 
towards  promoting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the 
imall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufe- 
ful lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  practice  ere  now 
rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  effedl  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor ; yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
think  ing'of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this 
as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might 
eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifconducfc 
of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of 
anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
defigned  ; we  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other 
methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  Wc  would  therefore  have 
every  parifn  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parifh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very 
,}  , S 3 trifling 
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trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  tQ 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  inoculation.  "I  he  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the 
evil  day  as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle  in 
our  nature  j and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be 
anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind 
are  fo  averle  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  fufficiently 
anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenies  would 
not  prefer  a lefier  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-mor- 
row, provided  they  were  equally  certain  l 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refle&ions.  This 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed* 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac- 
tice fafhionable,  and  all  obje&ions  will  foon  vaniffi. 
It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to 
the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  let  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time 
meet  with  oppolition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended ; this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  pariffi 
ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inocula- 
tors.  Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  be- 
yond the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others  an  equal 

chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have.  Let  them 

make 
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make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vanifh.  There  is  not  aparifh,  and  hardly  a village 
in  Britain,  deftitute  of  Tome  perfon  who  can  bleed. 
But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  cpe.  ation,  ant.  re- 
quires both  more  (kill  and  dexterity  than  inocula- 
tion. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Mod  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  neceftary  for  the  pradlice  of  ino* 
eolation.  The  Priefts  among  the  Ids  enlightened 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why  fhould  a Chrift- 
ian  teacher  think  hrmfelf  above  it  ? Surely,  the  bo** 
dies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the 
pallor’s  care  j at  lead  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever 
appeared  among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
Lives.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjedls  be 
healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
fucceed  to  their  wifh.  I have  known  many  infiances 
even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter 
in  one  of  the  Weft  India  i (lands  is  faid  to  have  ino- 
culated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithftandingthe  warmth  of 
the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances, 
all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good 
fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difeourage  thofc  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
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employing  people  of  (kill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to 
fhew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  negle&ed. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I li^all  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  with  frefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  flicking 
plafter.  This  ftaid  on  fix  onfeven  days,  till  it  was  rub- 
bed off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmali- 
pcx  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
neceftary,may  be  done  without  any  fkill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjedl,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  ocher  means  than  making  the  prac- 
tice general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mufl 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con- 
tagion is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now, 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced;  and  this  im- 
portant difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  faved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a great  meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being 
extended  to  the  whole  community*. 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  {lived  at  a final  1 expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  cofl  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fuin. 

The 
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The  fpringand  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  mod  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  mod  temperate;  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
mod  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  bed  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous 
good  date  of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards  the  end 
of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the  mod  pro- 
per lealon  t or  inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other 
confideration,  the  lpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
bread,  and  where  no  cirdumdances  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, 1 have  no  objection  to  it.  Children,  however, 
are  more  liable  to  convuliions  at  this  time  than  af- 
terwards; befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurle, 
fhould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to 
heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes,  mud 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
when  they  are  mod  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
fhould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceffary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  iome  time  before  the  dileale  be  communi- 
cated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  feldom  neceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of 
the  mod  fimple  and  wholefome  kind ; as  milk,  wa- 
ter-pap, weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild 
roots,  and  white  meats. 

1 But 
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But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a hot- 
ter diet,  who  are  of  a grols  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet 
before  they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of 
a light  cooling  nature  j and  their  drink  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  luch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  con- 
ftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low* 
and  the  eruption  greatly  lefifened.  The  danger  is 
feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few  •,  and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the  erup- 
tive fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  iufHciently 
}ow  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpe&s 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fma!l-pox.  The  pa- 
tient mu  ft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cale,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  dire&ed  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the 
natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

HE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 


time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedtious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  mealies 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fumrner.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE.- This  dileafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, ' the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  mealies,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white, 
but  generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a 
heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared. 
T here  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  ac- 


companied with  a defluxion  of  lharp  tears,  and  great 
acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  com- 
p ains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  of- 
ten precedes  the  eruption.  The  (tools  in  children 
are  commonly  greenilh  ; they  complain  of  an  itch- 
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ing  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifh*  Bleed- 
in  g at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites^  appear,  firfl  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
bread:,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : Thefe 
may  be  didinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  indead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafed;  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a 
regimen.  Petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
mealies;  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  mealies  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  among 
the  mealies,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a con- 
tinual cough,  with  hoarienefs,  fuccceds  the  difeafey 
there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  approaching  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affid  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid  j but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  mud  be  redrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeale  the  mod  urgent  iymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. • 

REGIMEN . — —The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 
as  well  as  in  the  fm all -pox.  The  food  too  mud  be 
light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not 
anfwer  io  well  in  the  mealies  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small- beer  like- 
wiie,  though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  mod  iuitable  liquors  are  decoctions 
of  liquorice  with  marlh-mailow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm 
tea, clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  codive,  may  befweetened  with  honey 
or,  if  that  ffiould  difagree  with  the  domach,  a little 
manna  may  occalionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. Phe  mealies  being  an  infiam* 

matory  difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  opnrcffon  of  the 
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breaft.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
fever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma  ceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fvveet  almonds,  with  fugar- 
candy  diffolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  affumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  mull  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliflering-plaiters  applied,  with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where 
if  an  inflammation  fhould  fix  icfelf,  the  patient’s' life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bbftering-plafters  mull  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  : in 
this  cafe  1 have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  ffiould  be  ffiarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftieflnefs,  a vio- 
lent loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient. 
A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given, 
according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dire&ed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may- 
be checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night  5 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 

fail  to  have  that  effect. 

* 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fome 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature* 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought 
alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to 
the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthrna, 
or  a coniumption  of  the  lungs  fliould  enfue. 

cjhould  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
2 meafles. 
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meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  like  wife  to  drink 
affes  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  mud  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables  j and 
ladly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate  *. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  flcin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feadm  of  the  year,  but 
is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer  j at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families:  children  and  young 
perfons  are  mod  fubjtdt  to  it. 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  raid  we  make  no  doubt 
but  in  time  the  practice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh 
fays,  he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried 
this  method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  dif- 
eafe would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  Ikin 
*>f  a patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton,  and  afterwards 
applying  the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the  fnall-pox ; while  others 
recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  pa- 
tients Ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be 
communicated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as 
the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways  ; the  mod 
probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin, 
as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  lharp  hu- 
mour which  diflils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inocu- 
lated had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; we  therefore  wifh  the  pra£lice 
were  more  general,  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  vefy 
fatal. 
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It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
fbivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Hein  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader* 
more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They 
continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappearj  af- 
ter which  the  cuticle,  or  Icarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occaflon  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flelh,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mud  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyflers,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with 
five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day, 
or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind 
of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and 
and  legs  Ihould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a lar^e 
bliflering-plafler  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  pa- 
tient recovers  *, 

1 he  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  forpetimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affected  with  coldnefs  and  fhiverinrr,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreflion ; to 
thefe  fucceed  exceffive  heat,  naulea  and  vomiting. 
With  a foienefs  of  the  throat  j the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  imall  and  deprefled  j the  breathing  fre- 

* Sydenham. 
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quent  and  laborious;  the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry;  the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  a whitifo 
mucus ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and 
frefh  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeale  is  miftaken  for  a fimple  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  thiscaie 
are  cordials  and  antileptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muffc 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or 
of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacu- 
ation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  flool,  the  fever  is  de- 
nominated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  endoffummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  are 
fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  with- 

# In  the  year  1774.  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this- 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  To  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afflicted  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuratioiji  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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out  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
night  air,  are  mofl  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiflered, 
and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild 
purgatives.  But  If  the  fever  fhould  remit  or  inter- 
mit, bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe 
a vomit  may  be  adminiflered,  and,  if  the  body  be 
bound,  a gentle  purge;  after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mull  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  the  like  5 and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoftion  for 
his  ordinary  drink*.  If  a bloody-flux  fhould  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  muff  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Dyfentery . 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  j*  mixed  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  .For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoaion. 
f See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mindertrut. 
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the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  afrer  he 
is  well.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all  trafhy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


G H A P.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  AN- 
THONY’S FIRE, 

rip^HIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is- 
JL  called  the  rofe , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
aflli£ted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryflpelas,. 
but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
<2*1  ally  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  lucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryflpelas  may  be  occafloned 

by  violent  paflions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind;  as,  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a- 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  die  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an 

eryflpelas  will  often  enlue  It  may  aho  be  occa~ 
W honed 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
« blaji,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  when 

Warm  and  fatigued, -upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  tall  afleepr 

and 
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fioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ftru&ed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from  the 
floppage  of  artificial  evacuations.;  as  iffues,  fetcns, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

fhivering,  third:,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftleflnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to 
'which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a de- 
lirium. On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear ; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fhines ; and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  Tin  all  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fwell  in  g;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. If  the  mouth  and  noftriis  be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowly,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  bread,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  afiefted,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfipelas* 
This  diieafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but  we  may 
ventnre  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold 
caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 
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If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfldes,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affecls  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcufled,  but  comes  to  a fuppura- 
tion ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  Ieventh 
or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

mull  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is 
always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  dileafe  is 
mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel, 
panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  fle(h,  fifh,  flrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood ; the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patiept  mull  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
3 things 
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things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourishing  broths  taken 
in  fmail  quantities,  and  ofcen  repeated.  Great  care 
however  mult  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.— In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

r < > 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons ; but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  halves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftruct  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from  the 
part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither 
fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  mat- 
ter too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  manv  refpedts  re- 
l'embles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatefl: 
caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  de- 
fend it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people 
generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affedled, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  j but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  flrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  ablo- 
lutely  neceflary. 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  dileafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effect.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffedtual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  domach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  bed  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it, 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in 
the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  theTead  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyflers 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  efied,  ftronger 
ones  mud  be  given.  Blidering-pladers  mud  like- 
wife be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  dilculfed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mud  be  adminidered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any  , 

other 
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other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at 
flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindlure  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment 
the  part  affe&ed  with  a flrong  deco&ion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the fcorbutic  eryfipelas, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perforation. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoflion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl  all  violent 
paflions ; to  abftain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  fhould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality;  and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  lome  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendix,  Decofiion  of  Woods. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA^ 
TION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 


only  a fymptom  of  feme  other  malady ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common  however  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  mod  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudi- 
ous,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyflem  is  irritable  in  a 
high  degree,  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations j as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors 
in  a hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious..  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  conefquence.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
ihe  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing  of 
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the  face,  didurbed  deep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great 
drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coflivenefs,  a retention  of  urine, 
a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fydem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
trembling;  butfometimes  it  is  hard  and  contraded. 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foft  and  low ; but  when  the  inflammation  only  affeds 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe;  but  that 
feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a 
great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  third:, 
and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon 
fuch  objeds  as  have  before  made  a deep  impreflion 
on  it;  and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A constant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep;  a con- 
front fpitting;  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  lad 
may  be  conlidered  as  a kind  of  convullion.  When  a 
phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  intedines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a 
tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the 
brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  (hews  the 
neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of 
repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 


The 
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The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perforation, 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  ^and  in  women  by  an 
excefiive  flow  of  the  menfes . 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  moil  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  flupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz,  to  lelfen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.' The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; 
for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  charhber  ought  to  be  a 
little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  cold,  it  is  not  however  necefTary  to  exclude 
the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither 
ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark, 
left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often,  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  my  ft,  as  far  as  poftible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increale  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofirively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promile  of 
having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by 

fume 
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fome  other  excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fct  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with 
when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  ftories, 
foft  mu  lie,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the 
pafflons,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe;  as 
the  loft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a ba- 
fon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency 
to  procure  Beep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice.. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confining  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubBances  $ as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  6f 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roailed  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
lerves,  &c.  Tne  dnnic  fmall,  diluting,  and  coolin''r5 
as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decoftions  of  barley  and 
tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
are  of  an  opening  nature. 


MEDICINE^,  In  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When 
this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Bopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be 

provoked,  by  putting  a ftraw,  or  any  other  fliarp 
body  up  the  noftril. 


Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head:  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Bead  bleed- 
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ing  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pull's 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tern- 
pies.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affedted,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fub- 
jecl  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  dilcharge  has  been 
flopped,  every  method  mull  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  fharp  clyflers  or  fuppofi- 
tories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  floppageof  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mu(l  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
iubftitute  others  in  their  (lead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges;  and  finall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dange- 
rous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be 
kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  thedileafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP. 
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OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

TIPI  IS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries  ; as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  dull,  quicklime,  cr 
other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  iflues,  thefup- 
prefiing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating 
ot  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a long  time,  or  looking  fledfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object,  will  likewife  occafion 
this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effeCt. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  read- 
ing or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  aifo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons  ; 
and  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  par- 
JL ’ ticularly 
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ticularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  chil- 
dren it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the 
eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpe- 
cially in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS.- An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  andiwell- 
ing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines 
his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies 
dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcald- 
ing  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great  quantities, 
whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe 
is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  fweli,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation 
in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  elpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  fometimes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  effect;  and  when  the  inflammation  paffes  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
companied with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  loflng  his  fight. 

REGIMEN 
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REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  mult  abltain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common 
whey,  and  fuch-like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mult  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  lhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prels  upon  the  eyes.  He  Ihould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedt;  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging Deep  as  much  as  polfible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  bepolfelfed 
of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thele  reme- 
* dies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief 
twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 

things,  as  even  the  prelfure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  always  necefiary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affected  as  poflible.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  acco^din^ 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
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tiry  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes  with  good  effect.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a deco&ion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If  ' 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and 
nine,  a little  of  the  lenitive  ele&uary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  Tne  pa- 
tient at  the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor, 
lie  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards  wathed  in  cold  wa- 
ter. This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effedt. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacu- 
ations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering  ointment. 

I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  inflammation 
of  the  eyes;  but,  for  this  purpofc,  it  is  often  necel- 
fary  to  continue  thedifcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I 

have  leen  very  extraordinary  efiefts  from  a fecon  in 
O the 
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the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  Ihould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drelTed  twice 
a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients, 
who  had  been  blind  Era  confiderable  time,  recover 
fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When 
the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  be- 
tween tne  fhoulders  $ befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable 
mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
e.  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all 

night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night* 

more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
dill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little 
brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found 
this  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a ftrengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  mod  celebrated  colly  riums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muff  not  be  too 
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low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  {mail  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mod  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 

manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint  ; when  it  has  boiled  nearly 
long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or 
four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is 
’impoflible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  fliould  be 
continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  lome 
than  in  others;  but  in  general  it  requires  a confi- 
derable  time  to  produce  any  lading  effeds. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  c That  jEthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obdinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
icrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fuflicient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfided  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminidered  with  the  greated 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkifl  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling  upon  - 
them  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking 
them  out  with  a pair  of  imall  pincers. 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly  re- 
moved by  paffing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  uffng  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 


Those 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conflantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greatefl  regu- 
larity, avoiding  flrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 

m 

night-air  and  late  Rudies  *. 


CHAT.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QJJINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

THIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moR  fatal 
to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. — —In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  dilorders,  viz.  an 
obRrufted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood-  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft 
a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

^ * As  mod  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
mod:  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See 
Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-fahe . 
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ceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
(trains  the  throat,  may  like  wife  caufe  an  inflammation 
of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in 
the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keep- 
ing on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  ma- 
lady. It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  con- 
tinuing long  in  a moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  win- 
dow, fleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has. 
been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never 
fail  to  have  a lore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a ihort 
time  in  a room  that  has  been  late»y  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubftances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedtion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelled ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult  ; the  pain 
affects  the  ears;  the  eyes  generally  appear  red ; and 
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the  face  fvvells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ere&  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation;  there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  fto- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
frequently  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 


When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  alfefls  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  al- 
ready weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  danger- 
ous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghafliy  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 


all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffarv  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
Warm;  for  which  purpofe  fevcral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
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nel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving 
the  propriety  of  a cuflom  which  prevails  amongft  the 
peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it 
all  nighr.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  paflfes  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies:  The  cuflom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  negledted.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapt  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the 
cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient's 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  he  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
the  pectoral  deco&ion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
/ honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
Sortie  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 

deco&ioQ 
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'"decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bufli ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unnecefiary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent : That  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ne- 
glected. If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
. and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufeafpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  neglected,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  thejugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  ihould  Jikewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decoCtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 

to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  deflred  eflfedt. 

_ I HAVE  often  known  very  good  efFe&s  from  a 
bit  of  fal  pruned  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  o f faliva^  by  which  means  it 
anfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 

it 
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it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  0! 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effeds.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene- 
trating the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom- 
mended in  thisdifeafe,  as  a fwallow’s  nefl,  poultices 
made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  Grae- 
cura,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe 
to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eleduary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene- 
ficial; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken 
oft,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  iflue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it*  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue. 


* Dr.  Heme, 
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and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewile  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  con- 
flantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muff  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  wray.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with, 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke; 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuc- 
cefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances, 
ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  operation;  but 
as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
neceffary  here  to  give  any  dire&ions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obflruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a decodtion  of 
figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added 
a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies  of  angina  has 

various 
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various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the 
pap  of  the  throat , the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of 
the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  beft  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjeft  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
mull  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
fhould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an 
aflringent  or  ltimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increaflng  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpccially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  im- 
mediately after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to 
cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that 
may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their 
necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeft 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  ccn- 
ftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
flioes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effedt.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 

been  accuftomed  to  them*  but  furely  the  inconve- 

niency 
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niency  of  ufmg  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
neglect  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands 
of  the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  Simulating  and  ftyptic  medicines. 
The  belt  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a-day  with  a deco&ion  of  figs  fharpened  a 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
or  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp,  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.— -This  is  evidently  a contagious 
diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infection  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder;  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  What- 
ever tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 

may 
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may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negled  of 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  {hivering  and  heat  The  pulfe  is  qujck,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  ofweaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread; ; his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet 
upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with 
a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  molt 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firft 
pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguifhes  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  afh- coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interlperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  ap- 
pears, the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  inflde 
of  the  noflrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  offenfive. 


The 
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The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in;  the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or 
livid  coat ; and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  pa- 
tient; with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate 
purging,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a 
livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent 
fhiverings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  the  ikin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  be- 
comes of  a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm  and 
equal  pulfe  ; if  the  floughs  cad  ofF  in  a kindly  man- 
ner, and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom;  and 
if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour 

of  the  eyes,  there  is  rcaion  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN.- .The  patient  mull  be  kept 

quiet,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be 
nourifhing  and  reftorative;  as  fago-gruel  with  red 
v/ine,  jellies,  flrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ; as  red- 
wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleedino- 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muft  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  hkewiie  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 

alone 
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alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  negledted. 

If,  at  the  beginning*  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
lenediftuSy  in  order  to  cieanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fuflicient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  ufed : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedloral  deco&ion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the 
liquor;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vine- 
gar, an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  ot  the 
tinfture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a gargle,  but  a little  ot  it  (hould  frequently  be 
injected  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 

may  be  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach 
o * " Will 
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will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  wa- 
ter, to  half  a pint , to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- 
cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Buffer- 
ing platters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears, 
or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and 
a littie  cinnamon,  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink,  elpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fizeof  a nutmeg 
o fd i afc  or  dium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 
nottnls  frequently ; and  the  drink  mutt  be  fharpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tin&ure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ttranguary,  the  belly  mutt;  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clytters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over  the  body 
fhould  ttill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits  or 
night-iwears,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 
tion,  ihould  cnfue,  we  would  advife  tire  patient: 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 

^ elixir 
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elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of 
generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  mod  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  drength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effect  of  an  obdru£ted  perfpiration ; the  com- 
mon cauies  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almod  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  al- 
ready  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conditution  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe  : neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medi- 
cine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  "I  he  inhabitants  of 
every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even 
the  greated  circuinfpection  defend  them  at  all  times 
from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could 
be  kept  condantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible: 
But  as  that  cannot  be  effeded  by  any  means,  the 
perfpiration  mud  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such 
changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  adefl  the 
health  j but,  when  great,  they  mud  prove  hurtful. 

q When 
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When  oppreffion  of  the  breafl,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudled, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abflain  from 
all  flrong  liquors.  Inflead  offlefh,  fifh,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nouriffiing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding, veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweetened 
with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon;  a de- 
coflion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  ffiould  be  light;  as  fmall 
pofiet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafled  bread  in  it.  If  honey  ffiould  difagree 
with  the  flomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inflead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fvveat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  t n is  praflice  carry  offacold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negledled,  would  have 
cofl  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
fome  months.  Would  people  lacrifice  a little  time 
to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  praflife  a moderate  degree 
of  abflinence.  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  ap- 
pear, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad 

X 2 effedts 
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effects  which  flow  from  an  obftru£ted  perfpiration* 
might  be  prevented.  Bur,  after  the  difeafe  has  ga- 
thered (Length  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or 
a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs*  are  the  common 
effeds  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  ne- 
glected, or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fomettmes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration ; but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  flrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removing 
the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a com- 
mon cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  aflord  to 
lofe  a clay  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a little  medicine;  by  which  means  the  dii- 
order  is  often  lo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  foi  a 
Ion"  time,  or  even  ro  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  luch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; they  affect  to  defpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  con- 
fined by  what  they  call  a common  cold.  Lienee  it  is, 
that  colds  dertroy  luch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like 
an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ffrength  from  delay, 
till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a 

day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufineTs,  throwaway 

their 
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theiriives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fe- 
ver eft  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  mayoccafion  fuch 
a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife ; as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage, 

An  obllinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reflore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mult  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  footer  take 
oh  a fpafm,  and  reflore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
edi  that  is  necellary  for  removing  a common  cold; 

and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  heginnincr  it  will 
ieldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfli- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  realbn 
to  feai  the  approach  of  lome  other  difeafe,  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  break,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent;, 
$he  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
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his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  tne 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering- 
pl after  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpedts  as  for  a flight  fever. 

I have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  tnree 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poftible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances 
relating  to  this  important  fubjeft,  are  fo  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  Obftrufted  Perforation,  that  it  is 
needlefs  here  to  refume  the  conftderation  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effefl  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
gledled,  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  ftiews  a weak 
date  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 

' V rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  ipits 
* freely, 
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freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffary,  and  fometimes  hurt- 
ful, as  it  tends  to  leffen  that  dilcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpirtle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp 
pectoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered ; as  gum 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways : Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy-leaves  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould 

* See  Appendix,  spanijh  Infufion. 
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keep  fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  almofl  conflantJy> 
in  his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes, 
barley-fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spa- 
nilb  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  Simulating  qua- 
lity, help  to  appeafe  the  cough  *. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 
befides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iftues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  oi  ten  obferved  the  rnoft  happy  efFeCts  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  fhoul- 
clers.  I have  ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  molt 
obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing 
it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlels  where  there  were  evident 
figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  {] ze  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  oft'and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifeds  but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whol z materia  me- 

* In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  ob- 
ftinate tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulnon,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  iniland  of  the  common  al- 
kaline fpirit.  I haveiince  been  told  by  feveral  pradlitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and 
every  way  deferving  of  the  character  which  I had  given  it.  Where 
this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the 
common  oily  emuliion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic 
tintture , or  liquid  laudanum. 

diet l 
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dica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  al- 
ways an  immediate  effect  ; but,  if  kept  on  for  lome 
time,  it  will  iucceed  where  moff  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions;  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  application  ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a little  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter. Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcontinu- 
ing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter;  this  however  may  be 
jfafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defludtions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
ftomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 
in  his  breath  fully ; but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

’*■  Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  heft 
when  mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as 
poffible.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwcrs  the  pur- 
pofe  bcft. 
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The  care  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanflng  and  drengthening  the  flomach  ; for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moll 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred 
tindture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflfary,  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tindlure  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera 
per  a * in  an  Englifli  pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it 
Hand  a few  days,  and  then  draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  conflder- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a tindlure  along  with  other 
domachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  In  dead  of  the  faponacious 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumdances 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed -time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  mod  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence 
of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
dr  ft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethingy  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 


* See  Appendix,  Hi  era  Pi  era. 
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tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will 
generally  cure  the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife the  forerunner  of  difeales.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affedts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affedls  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftrudls  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  lolids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe:  Confe- 
c^uently  its  cure  mull  depend  upon  cleanfing  and 
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ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the 
different  fecretions. 

The  diet  mu  ft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats,  are 
proper ; but  tiiofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago  gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey;  or, 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  moil  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  teems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lets  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infection  prevails.  Mott  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infectious;  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  vil- 
lage, when  another,  tl  a very  final]  diftance,  is  quite 
free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are 
lure  of  the  faCt.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft 
in  removing  the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
place  where  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible, 
into  a more  pure  and  warm  air  *. 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 
is  on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  Sufficient  reafon  for 
this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a 
change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  Jt  is  not  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfvvera 
any  good  purpofe  ; but  often  dees  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold- 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  iuffocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleed-  ■ 
ing  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  the  operation  •,  yet  if  there  be 
fymptomsof  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difeharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine 
it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cup- 
ful of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When 
the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
ftomach  will  be  lufficient. 

\ omits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vij'cid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
fecretions;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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not  however  be  drong;  gentle  vomits  frequently 
repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial, 
than  flrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
bed  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
perparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of  thefe 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effedt. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tin&ure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; ora 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafle.  Mod  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pefloral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  podefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  condi- 
tution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this 
nature  mud  load  the  domach,  hurt  the  digedion, 
and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder  *. 

The  millepedes , or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infecls,  may  infufe  two 

i 

* Dr.  Duplanil  lays , he  has  feen  many  good  effe&s  from 
the  kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently 
alleviated  even  by  the  fir  ft  dofe.  The  dofe  fora  child  of  one  year 
old,  is  a quarter  of  a grain  diflblved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years  the 
dofe  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  muft  be  thus  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
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ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall 
white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  (trained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefifary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  orfeven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hyfiop  or  penny-royal-tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
ISorth-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day ; but  the  bed  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plader.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin- 
cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverilh,  led  it  fhould  increafe 
thefe  fymptoms. 

i he  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy-pitch 
plader  kept  condantly  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering  plader,  and 

* Some  recommend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  1 have  been  able  to 
obfcrve  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
admimllered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moll  troublefome 
fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 
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to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iiFue-oint- 
ment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftancej  or  in  adecodtion  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  grairls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper. 
Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark  with  cantharides; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a confiderable  attention. 
It  is  more  lafe  to  give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  v/ater,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

A LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
JL  \ and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever 5 as  cold  liquor  drank  while 

the 
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the  body  is  warm,  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  the 
Hidden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid 
and  ftimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach ; 
as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and 
fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from 
the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica- 
tions, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach. Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  (tones  of  fruit,  &c.  may 
likewife  have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS. -It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reftleftnefs 
and  anxiety  ; afmail,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe;  vomit- 
ing,  or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknels;  exceftive 
thirft;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  difficulty  of 
breathing ; cold  clammy  lweats ; and  fometimes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is 
fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 

of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
1 he  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  Hidden  death.  The  incli- 
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nation  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend- 
ants, and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceflary;  but 
that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif* 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  cjear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decoftions  of  emollient  vegetables;  as  li- 
quorice and  marfh-mallow  roots,  farlapariila,  &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  thisdifeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceffary,  aqd  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
ftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  opera- 
tion feveral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe 
deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally 
rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a deco&ion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed 
as  they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied 
too  warm,  nor  be  (offered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come quite  cold,  as  either  of  thele  extremes  would 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  uled,  will 
be  of  great  ler vice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  afFe&ed,  is  one  of  the  bed  remedies  I know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled  one  inftance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ; and  if  the  patient  is  coflive,  a little  fweet  oil, 
honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the 
purpofeof  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  timenourifh  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
muft  not  be  negleded,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  de- 
pend on  them. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 


This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach;  to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale 
bottled  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  fcirrhous 

tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofitc  fides 
growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 

Iliac  pajfion,  Enteritis , according  to  the  name  of 
the  parts  afFe&ed.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the 
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feat  of  the  difeafe  ; we  (hall  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
- tindlions,  left  they  (hould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe ; only  the  pain,  if  polTible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con- 
tinually belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope;  but  when 
the  clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance  and  a difagreeable  or  (linking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  cefiation 
of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification  already  begun, 

and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  theftomach. 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and 
all  violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities:  his 
drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  tlear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  iuch  like. 

MEDICINE. -Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  (hould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to 
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the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A blistering  platter  is  here  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  vio- 
lent pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines, 
which  before  had  no  effecft,  will  operate  when  the 
blitter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clytters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafedoes  not  yield  to  clytters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  mutt  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
tives; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
aflift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
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laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint 
or  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  tke  irritation, 
and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c, 

Acips  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon  j or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  llomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muffc 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing arifwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolared  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  mud  be  taken  at  one  dole,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  fetn  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immer- 
fion  has  not  the  defired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  drength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time;  and  it  is  often 
iiecefTary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the 
defired  effedl. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpole,  than 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 

lower 
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lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him 
walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dalhing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when 
others  fail,  at  lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  at- 
tended with  fome  danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy 
is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeift  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his 
death.  But  when  the  obflrudlion  is  occafioned  by  any 
caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is 
not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  bell  that  can  be 
adminiflered,  as  it  is  the  fitted:  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  intefiinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intef- 
tines  returned  by  gentle  prelfure  with  the  hand.  If 
this,  with  fomentations  and  clyflers,  fhould  not 
fucceed,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgical  opera- 
tion, which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger- 
ous difeafe,  mull  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a (tool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had 
feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their 
guts.  They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  fhould  be  hung  u.>  by  the  heels,  in  older  that  the  quick- 
filver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 
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freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  dale  windy 
liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 
It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by 
wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet, 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

■ • 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  lymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious , the  byfteric , 
the  nervous , &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their 
mod  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed 
for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent , or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
*by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digedion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ob- 
drudled  perforation,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate 
people,  whole  digedive  powers  are  weak,  are  mod 
liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  aflfedt  the  domach 
or  intedines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  dretch- 
ing of  the  affedted  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge 
of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  va- 
pour wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  till  it  finds  a vent. 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
areen  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  thebeft  medicine 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould 
likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftone,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them ; and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  flomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpi- 
ceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlelsat 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firft 
uneafinefs ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot 
things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
cafion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have 
generally  found,  the  bed  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as 

water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  water  with  toafted  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  1 hefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 

any 
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any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  hll 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  luch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perforation,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  watei  -gruel 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
tralh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  pradice 
of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits 
prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  beft  that  can 
be  adminiftered.  A glafs  of  good  pepper-mint  water 
will  have  nearly  the  fame  effed  as  a glafs  of  brandy, 
and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coflive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  con- 
tinual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteflines  is  fo 
far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 

full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 

which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 

gruel. 
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gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a little  manna  diflblved  in  it,  or  a flight 
decodion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or 
any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a decoction  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effed,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi- 
lious colic  fhould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly 
upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  fhould  likewife 
take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama-? 
rinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

'i  he  byfteric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifh 
colour.  I here  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejedion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
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are  thecharafterifticfymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this 
generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

& In  this  colic  ail  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpints,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fhould  prove  violent,  luke- 
warm water,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe 
the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
a glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewiie  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of 
pennyroyal-tea  after  them.  If  afafeetida  fhould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tin&ure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken 
in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be 
tifed,  which  has  often  a good  effeCt  L 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead, 
A;c  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 

it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfteric  plafter. 
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bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  however  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a pally. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  inflft  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  mull  be  aflifled  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a*day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likevvife  proper 
fQr  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rolemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infuflon  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath-waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofc  who 

* As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervicein  fcveral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 
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work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs 
fading,  and  their  food  flaould  be  oily  or  fat.  d hey 
may  take  a glafs  of  lallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or 
rum  every  morning,  but  fliould  never  take  fpirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them-,  as  fat 
broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fhould 
frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air;  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  coftive.  In  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has 
been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic, 
to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to 
drink  an  infuflon  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diftin&ions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  material,  and  fliould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifli  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great 
lervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only 
obferving  the  following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  ftomach  and  bowels ; to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors;  and  to 
give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought 
to' be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

, I * # N * 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 

I:  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 

th? 
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the  kidneys;  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tinCture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent 
motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  vefiels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.* There  is  a ffiarp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeCted 
fide.  The  urine  is  atfirft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a 
reddifh  colour;  but  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe 
it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with  difficulty, 
and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The 
patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to 
walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with  moll  eafe  on  the 
affe&ed  fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting, 
refembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiffied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine  with  which  it  is 
conftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

Simulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muff 
be  thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors 
muft  be  plentifully  drank;  as  clear  whey,  or  balm* 
tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decoClions  of  marfh-mal- 
low  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  pa- 
tient, notwithftanding  the  vomiting,  muft  conftantly 
keep  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other  dilut- 
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ing  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  obftrufting  caufe, 
as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  mud  be  kept  eafy, 
quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necefiary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difeharge 
from  thefewill  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mud  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
part  affe&ed,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If 
the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodtion  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is 
added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new 
milk,  it  will  be  Hill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a 
little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a (lone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ; but  when  the  gravel 
or  Hone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta- 
tions, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics:  as  juniper-water 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fometirnes  obltru&ed  by  fmall  hones  or  gravel 

filing  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 

fweetened 
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fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows ; a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fvveet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  he  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  Ihivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted 
provifionsj  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilagi- 
nous herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of 
young  animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  pot- 
herbs, &c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter- 
milk that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine 
is  eaflly  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  obftruCtion  of  the  kidneys,  muft  ab- 
ltain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tar- 
tar, and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  They  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and 
ftiould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

Z INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
robult  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceffary  to  re- 
peat it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  ffiould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  a decoCtion  of  mild 
vegetables  > and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  ffiould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
h of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  ffiould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild 
Vegetables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  j as  a 
dwelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faces  lodged 
in  the  reftum ; a ftone  in  the  bladder,  excrefcences 
|n  the  urinary  paffages,  a pally  of  the  bladder,  hy- 
steric affections,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a par- 
ticular treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  pre- 
tent  confideration.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  all 
of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as 
ftron^  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating 

feature*  generally  increafe  the  danger.  I have  known 
. fome 
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fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing  probes 
Into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought, 
fomewhat  that  obftrudled  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and 
others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der, by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics*  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
&c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATON  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  inflammation  than  mod 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower* 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration 
or  fcirrhus. 

CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of 

inflammation,  we  may  here  reckon  the  following, 
viz.  exceflive  fatnefs,  a fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  fhocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver 
was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of 
the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrudling 
the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate 
hypochondriacal  affedtions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tendon  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or 
yellowifh  colour  of  the  {kin  and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 

£ 2 happens,  , 
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happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderablfj- 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpected  ;• 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker, 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  fhoulder*  with 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  bediftinguiflied  from- the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  difti nguifhed  from 
the  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  de- 
gree of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conflant  hiccuping,  violent  fever , and  excef- 
flve  third,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  out- 
wardly, the  danger  is  great.  When  the  fcirrhus  of  the 
liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  re- 
gimen, may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of  years  to- 
lerably eafy  j but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and 
flrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irri- 
tating nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a 
cancer,  which  muff  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  di- 
luting liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank 
freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  qu;et. 

MEDICINE. — -Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 

even  though  the  pulfe  ffiould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 

it. 
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It.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ; the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  7 he  fide  a fie fled, 
mud  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  fore- 
going difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyders  fhould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered  j and,  if  the  pain  fhould  not- 
withdanding  continue  violent,  a blidering-plader 
may  be  applied  over  the  part  affe&ed. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effefl  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fwear,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hu- 
man blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  dools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  flreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  mud  be  ufed  to  dop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  lb  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  dools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefsor  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fiiould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcha^  ge  itleif  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli- 
cation of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Some- 
times inceed  the  matter  of  an  ablcefs  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by  dool, 
but  thefe  are  edorts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can 

Z 3 promote* 
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promote.  When  the  abfeefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  qf 
the  abdomen  at  large,  death  mud  enfue;  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfeefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  th z peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen ; in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfeefs  by  a fuf- 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient’s 
life  *. 

< * 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 

contrary,  fhould  end  in  a feirrhus,  the  patient  muft: 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fifti,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned 
or  falted  provifionss  but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots ; taking 
gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than 
wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fh all  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifeera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upoq 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpect  to  all  of  them,  is  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  af- 
fedled,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a lufficient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

i 

* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfeefles  of  the  li- 
ver opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  abov& 

sighty  years  of  ago. 

' ’#  * ( 
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CHAP.  xxxr. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and 


vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and 
a conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  molt  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  dileafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach ; as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  efFedt  of 
Erong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
Eances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  violent  paffions  or  aftedtions  of  the 
mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— It  is  generally  preceded  by 
a cardialgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu- 
lences, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To 
thefe  iucceed  excefiive  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewde  a great  third,  with  a very  quick 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dik 
cafe,  and  both  times  it  was  occaiioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  ths 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  imper- 
ceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped, 
and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the 
urine  is  obffrudled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINn.^ At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
fhould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and 
vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muff  drink 
freely  or  diluting  liquors  -s  as  whey,  butter-milk, 
warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth,  This  fhould  not  only  be  drank  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it 
given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a deco&ion  of  toaffed  oSt-bread  may  be 
drank  to  bop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toaffed  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
•boiled  in  fp  ring-water,  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had^ 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toaffed,  may  be  u fed 
in  its  ffead.  If  this  does  not  put  a ffop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour 
till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  loon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted. But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  th$ 
X evacuations. 
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evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  mud  immediately  be  had 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above;  to  which  may 
be  added  ftrong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
waters,  and  other  generous  cordials,  Warm  negus, 
or  drong  wine-whey,  will  Jikewife  be  necefifarv  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpir'rts,  and  promote  the  per- 
fpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied 
to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm 
fpirituous  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  for  fome  time, 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pa- 
tient’s food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exer- 
cife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally 
much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other 
bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  deipairof  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances. 
Ol  tins  I lately  law  a very  drilling  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  Ion,  who  had  been  both  fcized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felt 3 the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid;  the 
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countenance  was  ghaflly,  and  the  flrength  almoft 
quite  exhaufled.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates 
and  cordial  medicines. 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens 
the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes  happens, 
we  fhall  point  out  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  a 
loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenels  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obflru£ted  perforation,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeflion, 
and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A looseness,  occafioned  by  the  obflru&ion  of  any* 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 

. If 
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If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubflituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obflrufted. 
At  the  fame  time*  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
flore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off 
fome  offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  might  have  fatal  effefts.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while 
teething.  It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful 
to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth 
with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  flools  fhould  at 
any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  generally  correifl  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  flools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  mufl  be 
treated  with  the  greatefl  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe 
are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs 
they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  moil; 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal 
tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 
Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are 
here  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

When  a loofenels  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach,  the  patient 
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mud  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary. 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors  j as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  fools  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  mull 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to 
llrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  genera- 
tion of  worms. 

A looseness  is  often  occafoned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwhojefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like. 
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In  people  whole  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating,  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aflringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or 
two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
It  is  found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
conull  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon;  rice-jelly  ; fago,  with  red  port;  and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafled.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a Iheep’s  head,  as  being  more 
gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  temperately, 
avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  food, 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to 
beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obflrudt 
the  perfpiration,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
{kin.  All  violent  paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as 
wcefs  in  eating  anddrinking;  foulnefs  of  theftomach; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 

or 
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or  other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddcnly 
flopped ; from  the  floppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacu-* 
ation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes>  &c.  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  cholic,  the  iliac  paffion, 
a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel*  worms * or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufuai 
fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain ; as  contu- 
fions,  compreflions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom 
of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  in- 
teftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions* 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objedts, 
efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgita- 
tion of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach:  in  this  cafe,  what 
the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifh 
colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjedt  to  nervous  afledtions  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge-* 
nerally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  floppage 
of  the  menfes , and  continues  during  the  firft  three  o t 
four  months.  , 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  of 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe* 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile- tea. 
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When  the  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obdruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting, 
all  means  mull  be  ufed  to  redore  thefe  difcharges 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  effe&ed,  their  place  mull  be 
fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  ilfues,  fe- 
tons,  perpetual  bliders,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to- 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
lhould  be  of  the  milded  kind,  as  figs,  dewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  mod  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pof- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  domach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  or  fome  light  breakfad  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women  who  are  afflifted  with  vomiting  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  lhould  nei- 
ther allow  their  domachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor 
lhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; if  the  domach  be  weak,  a 
little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are 
low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cin- 
namon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
qranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  do- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  in- 
fuled  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe*  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wrnd 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  allevL 
ated  by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A voMiTiNO,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  befl 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia?  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necefiary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paftions,  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceeding 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  ibme  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionaliy  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  and- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plafters  have  likewife  a good  effedl.  The  fto- 
mach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
piafter  of  iheriaca , which  will  anfwer  rather  better. 
Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled 
in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed 
with  aether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed 
up  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
theadlof  effervefcence,  of  ftngular  ufe  in  flopping  a 
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vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
' tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fams 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  mud  be  fwallowed  before  the 
effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ilomach  after 
all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
mufl  avoid  all  manner  of  aflion.  The  diet  mufl  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digefeion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live 
entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often 
fits  ealier  on  the  flomach  than  liquids. 


C IT  A P.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

r~jOHE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excefilve  dif- 
Ji.  charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people  5 but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
moic  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
ers in  their  youth. 

A a 
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CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where 
the  patient  has  fufFered  by  exceflive  evacuations;  it 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding 
long  journies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  (Emulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture  of  cantharides,  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  efledt 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters. 
Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  un- 
iefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  mil- 
take  it  happens  that  they  often  occaflon  worfe  difeafes 
than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of 
the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething 
that  (Emulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin 
diflolved  date  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paflages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes  the  urine  gene- 

rally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  ofaiweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
third,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  (pits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  drength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  defh  wades  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels;  and  frequently  the  loins, 
tedicles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but,  after  it  has  continued  long*  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expeifted. 
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REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  Simulates  the 

urinary  paifages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  fhould  Jive 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  FI  is  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of 
animal  fubdances,  fhell-fifh  are  to  be  preferred;  as 
vy  tiers,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  decodion*,  with  ifinglafs  diflfolved  in  it, 
is  likcwife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  fiefh-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perforation,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A Janrc 
flrengthenmg  plafler  may  be  applied  to  the-back; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plafler. 

MEDICINE.'  Gentle  purges,  if  the  patien^ 
be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a 
good  e fifed.  They  may  confld  of  rhubarb,  with 
cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in 

wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  1 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrinrrents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 

* See  Appendix,  White  DecoSion . 
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equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated  juice  com- 
monly called  Terra  'Japonica>  may  be  taken  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
The  allum  muftfirft  be  melted  in  a crucibles  after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along 
with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes  *• 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms 
of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leflfen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 

four  times  a-day. 

The  bed  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  maybe 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubfiance  may  ufe  the 
deco&ion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine,  and  Iharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INC  ON - 
T1NENCT  of  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily 

* See  Appendix,  Tin&ure  of  Rofes. 
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by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphin6ter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effeCt  of  a pally.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effeCt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  Prong  diuretics,  or  of 
Pimulating  medicines  injected  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aPringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have 
been  mentioned  above ; but  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  Pones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  faces 
lying  in  the  return,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  con- 
traction of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in 
the  bladder  itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  UV. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obPruCting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inPrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery,  we  fliall  fay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A Bougee  may  be  ufed 
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by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftrudlions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necefiary, 
eipecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulaton, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  lblids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or 
flricture  upon  the  vcflels  which  occafloned  the  ob- 
ftruction. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decoctions  of  mild  vegetables  ; as  mallows,  camo- 
mile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedted,  or  a large  bladder 
filled  with  the  decodlion  may  be  kept  continually 
upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a 
flannel- bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is 
far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and  at 
the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moift. 

In  all  obftrudlions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyflers,  or  gentle 
infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyflers  in  this  cafe 
not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  aflift  in  remov- 
ing the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodtions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marih- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds.,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  ot 
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the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient  s di  ; and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmail 
gin-punch  without  acid. 

Persons  fubjeft  to  a lupp  refit  on  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  X heir  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  I hey  fhould  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  lufficient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  iedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmail  (tones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difeharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  affiidted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  (tones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  (ome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length 
becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  (tone. 

CAUSES. The  (tone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

cafioned  by  high  living ; the  ufe  of  (trong  aftringent 
wines;  a fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  (tony  particles;  aliments  of  ail 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout  or  rheurnatifm,  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  (tones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins;  ficknefs  ; vomit- 
ing ; and  (ometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  (tone 
defeends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  oafs  along 
with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the 
pain  extends  towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg 
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I , 

of  the  affected  fide*  are  benumbed ; the  tedicles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obdrudted. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; 

. from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping 
iuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  dream  ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough 
road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious,  ftinking,  mu- 
cous fediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itching  in  the 
top  of  th t penis y from  bloody  urine ; from  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  (tool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine; 
from  the  patient’s  palling  his  urine  more  eafily  when 
lying  than  in  an  eredt  pollure  ; from  a kind  of  con- 
vulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  fharp  pain  in  d if- 
charging  the  lad  drops  of  the  urine ; and  ladly,  from 
founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflidted  with  the  gravel 

or  done  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet 
ought  chiefly  to  conflfl  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radifiies  may  be  fafely  ear.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
ceilerv  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
mod  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water;  decoctions  or  infulions  of  the 
roots  of  mardi-mallows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of 
other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed, 
lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuflomecl  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper;  bur  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  lhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
affl idled  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage; 
but  thofe  who  have  a (lone  in  the  bladder  are  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where 
there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a feden- 
tary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people 
careful,  upon  the  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fu Indent 
exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  leaft, 
prevented  from  increafing;  but  if  the  fame  courier 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  muft 
be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone 
flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paf- 
Inges,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affe&ed,  emol- 
lient clyfters  adminiftercd,  and  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation, 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjefil  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
01  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Engliili  pint  of 
oyiier  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Dofitor  very 
jufhy  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be 
too  1 mall  to  have  any  fenfibie  eficbl  in  chllblving  a 
ftone  in  the  biadder,  yet  it  may  very  probably* pre- 
vent its  growth. 
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When  a Hone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doctor 
recommends  Alicantfoap,  and  ovfteror  cockle-fbell 
lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  mud  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifn  pints 
of  oyder  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  loap  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  dofes;  the  larged  to  be  taken 
fading  in  the  morning  early  ; the  fecond  at  noon;  and 
the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water ; the 
remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt 
dinner  and  iupper,  indead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; 
at  fird  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three 
drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily*  This 
quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  elpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints, 
for  feveral  months;  nay,  if  the  done  be  very  large, 
for  years.  Jt  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient, 
if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the 
foap  and  lime-water  in  imall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  indead  ot  the  fird. 
However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the 
fird  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it, 
heighten  its  diffolving  power  dill  more  by  pouring 
it  a fecond  time  on  frefh  calcined  fheils. 

The  caudic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a very 


* See  Appendix,  Lime-Water, 
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acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor ; as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or 
a deco&ion  of  marfh-mallow  roots.  The  patient 
mult  begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the 
flomach  will  bear  it*. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mod 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  dilco^ 
vered  for  the  done ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  Ample  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An 
infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejiris , or  wild  carror, 
fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  confi- 
derable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  not 
bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A deco&ion  of 
raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
Iweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found  very" 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantifies  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  ffiall  mention 
is  the  uva  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
tor  the  gravel  and  done.  It  feems,  however,  to  be, 
in  all  refpecis,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 

* The  cau^ic  alcali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
cjinck-lime  with  one  of  potafhes,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before  . 
it  be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a 
whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may 
however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effedt. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 

OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  When 
fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  Hopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  Hop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Mod  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallefl  difcharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
of  flyptic  and  aflringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal 
difcafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difcharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mutl  not  be  flopped, 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her- 
felf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confer 
quence  of  obflrucling  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges ; but  even  this  requires  the  greateft  caution. 

Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  a 

lmall 
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frnall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the 
fingers,  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  htemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common  ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difchargcs  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppoflte  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftrudlion 
of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of 
the  veflels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever;  this 
likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafloned  by  an 
obftructed  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture  upon  the  flcin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diflolved  flate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentry,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  vola- 
tile alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritat- 
ing  quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages;  as 
alfo  flrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that 
greatly  Aimulates  the  bowels. 
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Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effect.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  oo 
cafion  an  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts 
of  the  body,  by  overtraining  or  hurting  the  veffels, 
may  have  the  fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the  body 
is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the 
head  very  low,  &.c. 

The  cure  of  an  hemorrhage  muff  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimu- 
lating  quality.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables 
of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fharpen- 
ed  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  The  belt  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedt  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  flrong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to-be 
effected  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locatelii’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fperma-ceti. 

When 
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When  an  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  a ftrifture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hae- 
morrhage, it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  di- 
luting liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nole  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in 
the  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching 
of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difchargc 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmofi:  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more  fer- 
vice than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  practice  to  flop  the  bleeding, 
without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  condudt  proceeds  from 
fear  j but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  $ and  therefore  it 

ftould 
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fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  lead:  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfeft  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  luddenly  flopped, 
especially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rilking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  be- 
ing fick,  or  faint,  it  muft  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewile  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than, 
ujual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe 
muft  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of 
lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up 
the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may 
likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  roUed  in 
a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt 

all  um. 
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allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noflril  from 
whence  the  blood  iffues. 

» 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be  necefiary,  a tea-cupful 
of  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken^every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. — 

I have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

/ 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outward- 
ly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome, 
and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt 
to  be  luffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  theft  faftening  pieces  of 
fpunge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties; afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tiehtnefs. 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  i 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhouid 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhouid  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affedted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as  much  in  an  eredt  potlure  as  poffible,  and 
never  to  view  any  objedt  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then 
a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafefl  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
(late  of  The  blood,  the  diet  fhouid  be  rich  and  nou- 
rifhing;  as  flro  ng  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  pei filled  in 
for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  pies.  When  the  veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles . 

Persons  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inactive  life,  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  ac- 
cidental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women, 

efpecially 
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cfpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of 
a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrongaloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  lvveet  wines,  the  negledl  of  bleed- 
ing, or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding, 
great  coflivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or 
difficult  (tools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paf- 
fions,  will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often 
known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  about 
the  feat.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  dis- 
order in  a perfon  who  is  fubjedb  to  it,  and  Sometimes 
even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  afflidted  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a dileafe,  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be  exceffive 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate, 
and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be 
efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and 
is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 

hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  fundlions 
neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeharge  muft  be  check- 
ed by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines, 
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The  DIET  mufl:  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths. 
The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- whey, 
decoftions  or  infufions  of  the  aflringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biflort,  the 
marflimallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  roles  is  a very  good  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feidom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effects  j but  when  taken  as  here  direhted, 
and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpe- 
cially  when  afiifted  by  the  tindture  of  roles  ; a tea- 
cupful of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,, 
both  as  a Arengthener  and  aftringent.  Halt  a drachm 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glals  of  red  wine,  fharpened  i 
with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  iour 
times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three, 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confldered.J 
as  a falutary  difeharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
flopping  a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
hasmorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  Mind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
diluting.  It  is  likewife  ncceflfary  that  the  body  be 
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kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  doles 
of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridtion  of  the  anus , 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have 
known  a vomit  have  a very  good  effedl. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difeharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce 
a difeharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poftible,^  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  eftedfs  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
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emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  - 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  b<emoptoe>  or 
J pitting  of  blood,  Perfons  of  a (lender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  drait  breads, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fub- 
je£t  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards mod  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES An  ha^moptoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is 
often  occafioned  by  excedive  drinking,  running, 
wredling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  fhould  likewife 
guard  againd  violent  padions,  excedive  drinking, 
and  every  thing  that  occadons  a rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  with- 
out, or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  ob- 
ftruddion  of  any  cudomary  evacuation  may  occadon 
a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  neglefl  of  bleeding  or 
purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  doppage  of  the 

bleeding 
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bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
Ic  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhcus 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftrudfs  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occaGon  an  hiemoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfcs,  or 
the  like.  It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend 
to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fun  dry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs  are 
ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a fenle  of  weight,  and  opprelfion  of 
the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered  in 
with  ffiivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coflive- 
nefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  theie  ihew  a general  ftridfcure 
upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do 
not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 
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fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  didin- 
guiffied  from  an  hmrr.optoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  lpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour ; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or 
blackifh  colour;  nothing  however  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumdance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  bread  before  it  was  dif- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfon, 
or  a found  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous;  but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of 
a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a feirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  vedel  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
inind  ought  likewife  to  be  Toothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be 
foft,  cooling,  and  fiender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  diffident  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome 
days.  All  drong  liquors  mud  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  however 
Eiould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 

time. 
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time.  He  fhould  obferve  the  ftricleft  filence,  or  at 
lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. I his,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary difcharg.es  of  blood,  ought  not  to  befuddenly 
flopped  by  altringenn  medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  pro- 
per means  muft  be  uled  for  retraining  it. 

The  body  Hiould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet;  as  roafled  apples,  flewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effect,  Ttea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  rhe  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feveriih,  bleedino-  a’nd 
(mail  doles  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a Temple  o°r  half 
a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordi 
nary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may 
likewife  be  iharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon 
or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  mav 
take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tincture  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
has  likewife  a very  good  effeft  in  this  difeafe.  Oni- 
ates  too  are  fomecimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft  be 
adminiftereu  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 

twice  a day,  and  continued  for  feme  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  c00d  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  insufficient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It  may  be 

tiikcn 
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k.u*v^n  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould 
be  made  into  an  eleduary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and 
a little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  dronger  adringents  be  neceflary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Those  who  are  fubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables, Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  t;he 
mind. 


VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

\omiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  flomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting 
fits. 

This  dileafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lcfs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an 
obdrudion  of  the  menfes  in  women ; and  fometimes 
from  the  dopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  men. 
It  may  be  occafloned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimu- 
lates  or  wounds  the  domach,  as  drong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fliarp  or  hard  fubdances  taken 
into  the  domach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  efied  of  ob- 
drudions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other 
vifcera.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  external  vio- 
lence* 
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fence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyfleric  women, 
vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bed  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  cly Iters.  Purges  muft 
not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is  flopt,  otherwife  they 
will  irritate  the  flomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it 
will  fucceed  better  when  lharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceflfary ; but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of 
ufe;  but  they  mull  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After*  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intellines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceflfary, 

1 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumRances 
-which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough 
Rone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended  with  a (harp 
pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 
If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a Rone,  and 
the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  moft 
acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a Rone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  Riarp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fQ  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fliews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in 
the  urinary  paiTages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a dif- 
eafe.  If  the  difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may 
waRe  the  patient’s  Rrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muR  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 


When 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a Hone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation  ; a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  body 
m-u ft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyflers,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  doles  of  lenitive  elec- 
t urary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a difiblved 
(late  of  the  blood,  it  is  commoly  the  fymptom  of 
fbme  malignant  dileafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  de- 
pends on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  isTeafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decodtions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
lutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the  drained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped 
too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
. the  vefiels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and 
ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
ger/ts  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 

take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime  water,  with  half  art 
ounce  ot  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a- day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  mod  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  iummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  mod  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  mod  frequently 
communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS — —It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 
belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
condant  inclination  to  go  to  dool,  and  generally  more 
or  lefs  blood  in  the  dools.  It  begins,  like  other 
fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  drength,  a quick  pulfe, 
great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  dools 
are  at  fird  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  arc 
dreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  lad,  have  frequently 
the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall 

filaments 
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filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are  fome- 
times  palled  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
goes  to  (tool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whol# 
bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the 
inteftine  is  aftually  protruded,  which  proves  exceed- 
ing troublefo  me,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency 
is  likewife  a troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  blood^which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools.  It 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent 
fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  thefeurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fhew 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  flools 
are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagrceable 
cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  fhows 
.the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  re- 
turned ; but  fill  more  fo,  when  the  pafiage  is  fo  ob- 
finately  fhut,  that  they  cannot  be  injected.  A feeble 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  iefs  to  the 
i fafety 
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fafety  of  iuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  dif- 
eaies  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread, 
by  the  negle&of  cleanlinefs;  but  in  no  one  more  than 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  excrements  fhould  never  be 
differed  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftant 
lt:ream  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  cham- 
ber j and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  bedifeouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes. of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes  of  this  na- 
ture have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from 
thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill, 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word  effedts. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a very  good  effedt  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off'.  I have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was 
• fufhciently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 
of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a 
warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
llomach,  muft  be  abitained  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
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be  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  na- 
ture, cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had 
proved  ineffectual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  flarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fwee.t- 
enedto  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
foodf. 

In 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheepvs  head 
and  feet  with  the  Ikin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a 
hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafled  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyflerof  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned  ; but  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
buflnefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  fhewn  to  poffefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
ilate  of  the  humours.  One  thing*  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  how- 
ever be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a conflderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

f The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food 
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In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples, 
grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawberries, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice 
againft  fruit  in  this  difeafeis  fo  great,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and 
experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  bed 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpeCt  calculated 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from 
whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery  pro- 
ceeds. The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  pro- 
vided it  be  good  *. 

Ths 

in  his  public  le£lures  with  great  encomiums.  He  dire&ed  it  to  be 
made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight  aspof- 
jible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and 
to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  craft  was  formed 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while 
boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till.it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs, 
as  directed  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will 
not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  clyfters. 

* 1 lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe*.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  flun  and  bene,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view,  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  oft' the  ufe 
cf  drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 

at  thatC  eafon.  Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimes 
: thrice 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey* 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had, 
barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a deco&ion  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it*  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE.- At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceftary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages,. 
For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 
Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceftary  here.  A fcruple, 
or  at  moft  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few 
grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the  voirh't,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubar  b,  muft  be  taken  ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts.  This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 

thrice  a-day.  The  confequence  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  ftools 
were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four, 
and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufcd  the  other  fruits  as  they  came 
in,  and  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  w'ell  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America.  ’ 
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the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
lyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effect  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  adringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A clyster  of  (larch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiflered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englidi  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a (low  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effett,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confetti  on  > drinking  after  it  a tea-cup- 
ful of  the  decoction  of  logwood*. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  fuffer  a relapfe ; to  prevent  which,  great 
circumfpeclion  with  refped  to  diet  is  necelTary.  The 
patient  mud  abdain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  j but  he  mud 
drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  fhould  likewife 
abdain  from  animal  food,  as  fi fh  and  fledi,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  diould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  drength  will  permit,  and  diould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He 
may  likewife  ule  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

* See  Appendix,  Dccodion  of  Logwood* 
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When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubftances.  The  neceffaries  where 
the  lick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dylentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we 
would  advile  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dylentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a relaxed  (late  of  the  ffomach  and  intellines,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes  through 
them  without  almod  any  fenfible  alteration  ; and  the 
patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifnment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paffion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always 
dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conflitu- 
tion  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If 
the  dools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the 
third:  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated, 
and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 
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The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by  firfl: 
cJeanfing  the  (tomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a ten- 
dency to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with 
opiates  and  aflringent  medicines,  will  generally  per- 
fedt.the  cure. 

The  fame  cbfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  fool. 
This  difeafe  relembles  the  dyfentery  io  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  ncedlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

A CUES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedt  any  part  of  the  body  $ 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thole  only  which  occur  molt 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan- 
ger. . • 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  arfedts  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  y 
when  the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephaUa  j and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemi crania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
ljiumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyfterictis. 

1 here  are  alfo  other  diltindtions.  Sometimes  the 

**  •*  \ 

pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  •>  fometimes  it  is 

an 
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nn  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  rimes  only  fympto- 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderabl,e  heat  of  the  part  affe&ed.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  of  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veflels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fuppreiTion  of  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
determines  a great  Piux  of  blood  towards  the  head;  as 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head 
for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objedt,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prefling 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  afFedts  the  ikull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryftpelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meaflcs,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
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alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inflances 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep, 
dedroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of 
light,  a node  in  tne  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fyrnptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints. 

Vv  hen  a head-  ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  firm. 

When  the  difeafc  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a vertigo , the  palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confifi:  of  fuch  emol- 
lient fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting  as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  deco&ions  of  the  fu- 
dorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  luke-warm 
water;  the  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  keep  in  an  ereft  podure,  and  not  to  lie 
with  his  head  too  low. 
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When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping 
alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  af- 
fected. In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues  or 
perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought 
Jikewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceffary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or 
the  like.  It  will  *alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe, 
fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  it  * as  the  herb 
maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicvania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which, 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
or  rhubaib.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficientiy 

cleared. 
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cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  aa 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a viciated  (late  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink 
freely  of  the  deco&ion  of  woods,  or  the  decodtion  of 
farlaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When 
a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwise  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing, delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  aifecled  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro- 
per evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke-warm 

* See  Appendix,  Decoftion  of  Sarfaparilla . 

-f-  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  final! 
doles  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have 
known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in 
twenty-four  hours ; but  fu-ch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiftered 
by  a perfon  of 

water* 
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water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  doth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is-peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
affedting  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may- 
be allayed  by  cooling  medicines ; as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  of  Ward’s  efience,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fome- 
times  remove  a violent  head-ach ; and  fo  will  sether^ 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH, 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftnjdled  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neo-lc&ino- 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by- 
fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more 
deftrudlive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chew- 
ing any  kind  of  hard  fubflances.  Picking  the  teeth 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
^qamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mif- 

ehief. 
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chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  oe  fpoiled  whenever  the 
air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubject  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often 
proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affeding  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten 
or  carious  tooth. 

\ 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mud  firft: 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
affeded.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives, 
fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  wa ter. 
The  perforation  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  dilut- 
ing liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too 
have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in  the  tooth-ach. 
It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed  ; and  thefe 
alone  will  often  effect  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill 
increafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expedted,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  heid  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affedted,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the 
fleams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  See, 

Sue  H 
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Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice. 
For  this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables 
may  be  chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or 
pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of 
yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail 
to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occasioning  a greater  flow  of  Jaliva , frequently 
give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  flicking- pi  after, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a ftiilling,  with  a bit  of  opium 
in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  ftick- 
ing  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  moft  fenfible.  Be  la  Motte 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 
give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot 
be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum 
maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  lubftance  that  will  flick 
in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach. 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
twixt the  iliQulders,  but  they  have  the  beft  effect 

4 when 
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when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  td 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poflible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it  $ 
and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affedt  the 
reft.  I ooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
pradlifed  by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the 
medical  profefiion.  The  operation  however  is  not 
without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed 
with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one  *. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afFedts  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  affedted  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  cer- 
tainly deierves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence, and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Electricity  has 
likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular  inftru- 
ments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock  through 
the  affedted  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafohs,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

* Tliis  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  Unking  upos 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carrous  tooth. 
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Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  belt  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a de- 
co&ion  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  AH 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and, 
unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

i 

This  diforder  chiefly  .affects  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  au- 
dit orius,  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great 
reftleifnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the 
head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fwear. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infecls 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there;  or  from 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to 
the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  ge- 
nerally reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

"When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the. ear,  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 
membianes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear 
oii  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or 
fume  ftrong  fternutarory.  If  this  fhould°noc  force 
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out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extracted  by  art.  I have 
Jeen  infedts,  which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out 
of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mu  ft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm 
or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  pro- 
per. The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fteams 
of  warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mal- 
lows and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm; 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An 
exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to 
apply  it  dole  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  a ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhoukl  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz,  a fcruple  of  the  former, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the 
abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  hu- 
mours may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, blifters,  or  ifiues ; but  the  difcharge  muft  not 
be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  indi~ 
geftion ; wind ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  (harp, 
acrid,  orpoifonous  fubdances  taken  into  the  ftomach. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms;  the  ftop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; a tranflation  of 
gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  eipecially  fuch  as 
are  affli&ed  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  luch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  lome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fflould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards 
a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 
an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lome  other  do- 
machic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  often 
known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 

failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  condantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  after  meals, 
his  is>i  mod  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  tho- 
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roughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on 
the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule 
however  admits  offome  exceptions.  There  are  many 
inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind, 
who  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  adtive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprefTed  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a iedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener  3 which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fvvallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they 
muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be  excited 
by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath 
and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  <?outv  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necefiarv, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a 'whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe, 
in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated, 
or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  im- 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  keeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water, 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite 
hard*.  They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafare. 
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pofflble  to  afcertain  the  quantities  necefiary  upon 
thefe  occafions^  This  mud  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedittus . 


If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewile  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c. 
W hen  this  difeafe  afledts  women  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  floppage  of  the  menfes , making  an  iflue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
mud  be  deflroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 


recommended  in  the  following  fedtion. 

When  the  flomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occaflon  flatulencies,  the 
a^id  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  nn- 
happy  unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medi- 
cines ; thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  confequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  bed 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  flomachics  together. 

. '5 J(aI,  ?artS  1>eruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be 
inm.ed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuel)  quail- 
n[Y  as  t(>  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 


OF  WORMS 


HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania. 


or  tape- worm  5 the  teres,  or  round  and  long 
worm;  and  the  afcarides , or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  thofe  already  mentioned,  we  lhall  not  fpend 
time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the 
ftomach.  The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly 
lodge  in  the  return,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and 
occafion  a difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs, 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thele  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effedls  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium , which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm. 
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*vlz*  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an.  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes;  but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeltion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
adtive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quanti- 
ties of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs 
and  roots,  are  generally  fubjedi  to  worms.  There 
feems  to  be  a hereditary  dipofition  in  lome  perfons 
to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children 
of  a family  fubjedt  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS.- The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  fludiing  of  the  face  ; itching 
of  the  nofe;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeales  ; darting,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth  in  deep;  lwelling  of  the  upper  lip;  the 
appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  vora- 
cious ; loofenefs  ; a four  or  (linking  breath  ; a hard 
(welled  belly ; great  third;  the  urine  frothy,  and 
fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of faliva , efpecially 
when  alleep  ; frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; palpitations  of  the  heart; 
fwoonings;  drowfinefs;  cold  fweats;  palfy;  epilep- 
tic fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous 
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fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witch-i 
craft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber 
feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furpriflng  effe£h  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laffc  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres , or 
long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed;  and  what  anatomifts 
call  an  intus-fnfceptioy  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the 
gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than 
four  different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  f,  yet 
no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s 
fkill.  In  general,  the  moil  proper  medicines  for 
their  expuffion  are  Itrong  purgatives;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 

* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  that  they  mud:  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  dileafes  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  profefled  worm-dottors  of  impofmg  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe, 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  qonfift  of 
ilrong,  draftic  purges  : I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  con- 
flituticns  to  the  deflruclion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not 
the  leal!  fymptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  up- 
wards of  fifty  Britifh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  ex- 
pelling worms, 
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fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  T he  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a-week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tincture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fall  ad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port-wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomacfl 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  uflng 
oil  is  in  clyflers.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the 
fhort  round  worms  called  afearides , and  likewife  the 
teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afearides.  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe;  which  is  found  to  be  a fa£t. 
Many  practitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large 
dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fliould  be  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate-water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being:  a con- 

O 

temptibie  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  lea-water  cannot  be 
had,  common  fait  diflolved  in  water  may  be  drunk. 
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I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with 
very  good  effed.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken 
over  night,  and  the  fait  water  in  the  mornino- 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
ba:k.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port-wine,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  alter  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewile  good  for  tnis  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate-wine  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decodions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewile  be  dtanKj  as  the  infuflon  of  tanfy, 
water-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  lefler  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  afcrupleof 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  rethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient. 

Bisset  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
leaf  s foot  y is  a mod  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  lono- 
round  worms.  He  orders  the  decodion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
twixt four  and  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the 
green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar  is 
almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  tiled  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  pad.  Before  preffimg  out  the  juice, 
he  moidens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea  fpoonful 
at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are 
all  good  againfl  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are 
more  to  be  deDended  on. 

x. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  re- 
fined fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Thefe  mud  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An 
adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a dofe*. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid;  and,  as  far  as  poffiible,  to  pre- 

* ^ Povvtler  f°r  de  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long  kept 
a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the  French 

king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amils  to  allow  a child  who  is 
iubjeft  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals  $ 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach  is  good  both/or  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  *. 

fr — .....  ■ — ""^4 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

THIS  difeafe  is  ftrft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun-? 

dice  is  an  obftrudtion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occalional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric 
colic  ; violent  pafhons,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice. 

5 » 

* We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  moll  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury, 
which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a fhocking  inftance 
of  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of 
worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  per- 
haps was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  opera- 
tion. She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obdinate  agues,  or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aflringent 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  diffidently  purged  off.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubject  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymp- 
tom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the 
ftoppage  of  cuttomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , 
the  bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firtt  com- 

plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  lkin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  flools  are  of  a whitiih  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above^ 
is  yellow;.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  an  unui'ual  load  or  oppreffion  on 
his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrils,  a bitter 
tafle  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the 
ffomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  compli- 
cated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous; 
but  in  old  people,  where  «it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or 
hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN,- The  diet  ffiould  be  cool,  light, 

and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mild  vegetables  : as  apples  boiled  or  roaded,  dewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 
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or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft 
wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  ffiould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
co&ions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  j or  marfh- 
nnallow-roots,  with  liquorice,  6cc, 

The  patient  ffiould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage; 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and 
there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  jour- 
ney, after  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedenrary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mud  have  a good  effeCt;  as 
dancing,  laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary.  After  this  a vomit  muff  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may 
be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Plalf  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a fufficient 
dole  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muff 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fufficient  quantity 
of  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix. 
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Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  do- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
hand  or  flefti  brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial * but  it  is 
dill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
drength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice*  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trud  to  them, 
and  negledt  more  valuable  medicines  * befides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effects.  People  always  expect  that  fuch  things  fhould 
aft  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfid  in  the 
ufe  of  them.  Vqmits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  ex- 
ercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it 
is  a fimple  difeafe*  and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britan - 
nic a mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing: 
the  jaundice.  The  faft  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord  * in  which  cafe  the  lad  medicine  is 
always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have 
fometimes  however  feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a 
very  obdinate  jaundice,  from  a decoction  of  hemp- 
feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fwcetened  with  coarfe  fu- 
gar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every  morning. 
It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur-water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  danding.  It  fhould  be 
4 ufed 
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ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

t The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  propel*  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water  gruel. 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  in- 
creased. A very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured 
by  1 wallowing  raw  eggs. 

Persons  fubjeCt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heatino* 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 
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nPHE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
Ju  ^ whole  body,  or  l'ome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeCted,  as 
tne  an  afar  c a > of  a collection  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; 
the  afeites,  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  •,  the 
hydrops  pettcris,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread  j the  hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 


CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewile  proceed  from 
drinking  araent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
tiue  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  i he  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
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ceeds  from  exceflive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre* 
quent  falivations,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the 
hemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likevvife 
caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafloned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 
damp,  or  marfhy  fltuation  is  likewife  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in  moift, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by 
a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  often  the  effect  of 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a fcirrhus  of  the 
liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obftrudts  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefied  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third  great ; the 
body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 
ftrudted.  1 o thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow 
wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This  lad 
is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the 
lungs  are  affedled. 
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In  an  afcites y befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  13 
a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide, 
and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite* 
1 his  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the 
weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation* 
When  the  anafarca  and  afcites  are  combined,  the  cafe 
is  very  dangerous.  Even  a ftmple  afcites  feldom  ad- 
mits of  a radical  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  af- 
fords more  than  a temporary  relief. 

W hen  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular 
or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeCt 
that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  un- 
found, there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confe- 
quences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff  abflain,  as 

much  as  poffibie,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  mud  quench  his  third  with 
mudard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  Elis  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a ftimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread, 
the  fiefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted  j 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mu  Hard, 
Onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c. 
Ele  may  alio  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  1 his  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 

above. 
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above.  If  the  patient  mu  ft  have  drink,  the  Spaw- 
water,  or  Rheniih  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
filled in  it,  are  the  be  ft. 

Exercise  is  of  thegreateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  into  a \varrner  climate.  In  a word,  every 
method  fhould  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  fiefh- 

brulli  j and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  fkin.  * 

MEDICINE.-* — -If  the  patient  be  young,  his 
conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
deniy,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits, 
bnfk  purges,  and  Inch  medicines  as  promote  a dif- 
charge  by  iweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  halfa drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy- 
md  of  fq ujlls,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may 
be  icpeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or 
four  days  intervening  between  the  dofes.  The  pa- 
ticnt  muft  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit' 
other  wife  he  deftroys  its  effed.  A cup  cr  two  of 
camomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
oavs,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : Ja~ 
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hp  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he 
may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fwear, 
which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirits  of  hartlhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half  a 
pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or 
firong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  deco-ftion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  ludorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
ana  [area  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  •,  but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
date  of  the  vifeera,  drong  purges  and  vomits  are  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  lafer  courfe  is 
to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufeof  fuch  medicines 
as  >t  remote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
drength  by  warm  and  n our  idling  cordials* 
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The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  lhe  had 
been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large 
fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englilh  pint  of 
the  decodtion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it, 
has  performed  a cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines 
had  proved  ineffectual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream 
of  tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by 
taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may 
increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not 
however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three 
or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perforation,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodtion  of  fencka-root,  as  directed  above ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To 
promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion 
of  the  London  nolpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial. 

Take  of zedoary-root,  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms;  fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half:  infufe  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-winc,  and  when 
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fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may* 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difchargedj 
but  the  operator  mud  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  mud  be  taken* 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afcites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation*  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time  5 but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured  *. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  drengthening  medicines;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aro- 
matics, with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and 
nourilhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Chapter;  and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear 

* The'vcry  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moll  people, 
and  they  vvifh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  wifli.  I 
have  had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for 
feveral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lafl  rather 
worn  out  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 
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flannel  next  his  Hein,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the 
flelh-brufh. 


HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imper 


fedion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  mu  ft  be  aSHve  and  temperate . 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  it;  as  intenfe  ftudy;  too  free  an  ufe  of  acid 
liquors ; night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs  of 
mind;  an  obftrudion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cuf-. 
tomary  difeharges,  as  the  tnenfes , fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. -A  fit  of  the  gout  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a (light  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting. The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  de- 
jedion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs, 
with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling 
down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably 
keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight 
pain  in  palling  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary 
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fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  fit ; and  fome  obferve,  that  as  is  the  fever 
which  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be  j if  the 
fever  be  fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewifej 
if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be 
luch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
rcfpeft  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 

o' 

patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fome- 
times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  lucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  tne  part 
were  firetched,  burnt,  lqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn 
in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perion  to  walk 
acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coaling  on 
of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifiure.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afieep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout  which  is  longer  or 
fhqrter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
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feaibn  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  mg. it,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxylms  however  ge- 
nerally grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  uif- 
eale  is  earned  oil  by  perfpiration,  ui  me,  and  the  otner 
evacuations.  In  Tome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days j in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  finilh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated, 
feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  hum- 
mer, and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

i 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  flrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature } but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he 
mull:  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take 
frequently  a cup  of  Itrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  offal  volatile  eleefum , or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tintflure  of  guaiacum  in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 
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As  the  mod  Safe  and  efficacious  method  of  dis- 
charging the  gouty  matter  is  by  perforation,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
a ffiehted  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
ffiould  be  wrapt  in  Soft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lad  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anlwer  the 
purpofe  better  tnan  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
L.ancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  Specific  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg  and  foot  affetcd,  and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  Soft 
d re  fled  leather.  This  they  Suffer  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  Gays,  and  Sometimes  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anlwer  So  well  in 
the  gout.  I have  often  leen  it  applied  when  the 
1 welling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  vio- 
lent pain,  and  have  found  ail  thefe  Symptoms  relieved 
by  it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is 
generally  greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They 
chufe  the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  Seldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  like  wife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affets  the 
mind  diflurbs  tne  paroxyjm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
Safer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Nature’s  method  of  removing  Something 
that  might  prove  definitive  to  the  body,  and  all  that  - 
we  can  do,  with  lafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 
and  to  affifl:  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
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jvay.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are  like- 
wile  to  be  tiled  with  caution ; they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit : But,  where  the  confti- 
tution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  life  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
pnedicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  Ihorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon 
why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their 
lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to 
flop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities. 
The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
feh  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefts,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 

pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  criftis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhould 
alio  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in 
imall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 
mon. 
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mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off*  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines  j but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and,  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
•whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
3S  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufiicient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expedt  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre-? 
venting  the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  fir  ft  place,  uni- 
verjal  temperance.  In  the  next  plac efujjicient  exercife  *, 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  exercife . 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celius,  who  ftrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it,  in  the 
fulled:  extent,  may  cxpett  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
tages. 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  a nin- 
dolent  manner,  but  labour,  fwear,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The 
fupper  fhould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong 
liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch, 
are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
tiefta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  j and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters, as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deco&ion  of 
burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of 
any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
March  and  O&ober  twice  a-day.  An  iflfue  or  per- 
petual blifter  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the 
decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the 
gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathing  and  Gi  inking  the  w'ater.  It  both  promotes 
digeflion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

i hough  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regiuar  fit  of  tne  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications,  to  recal  and  fix  it,  become  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary.  When  the  gout  affefts  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  tremr 
giddinefs,  convultions,  or  delirium  come  on, 

~ When 
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When  it  feizes.thfc  lungs,  great  oppreftlon,  witfy 
cough  and  difHcui ty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  at- 
tacks the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  total  lois 
of  flrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
catapiafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bli fieri ng-pl alters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
necefiary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  molt  part,  if  there 
be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very 
careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a lenfe  of  cold,  the 
molt  warm  cordials  are  necefiary ; as  ltrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint-water;  and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors;  and  if 
he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
decoction  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  deco&ion. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them 

i > about 
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about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expert  a 
return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  dis- 
orders, and  by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated 
improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conflitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expedt  it,  ought  like  wife  to  be  very  circumfpedt 
with  regard  to  its  firfl:  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  condudl  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 
chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines;  and  to 
fall,  at  1 aft,  a victim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the 

more  noble  parts. 

^ \ 
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This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  v/ith  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
dwelling.  It  is  mofr  common  in  the  fpring,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguiibed 
into  acute  and  chronic ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and 
without  a fever. 

CAUSES, The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver; viz.  an  obftrudled  perforation,  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  iliong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes 
of  the  weatner,  and  all  quick  tranfltions  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  tooccalion  the  rheumatifm.  The 
molt  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever 
faw,  where  almofl  every  joint  of  the  body  was  dil- 

torted. 
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torted,  was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
effects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling 
in  the  night, ' &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceffive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea , obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  moll;  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefted. 

SYMPTOMS.’ The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftleffaefs,  third:,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead:  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affe&ed 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  dileafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as 
in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ffrong,  bleeding 
is  needfary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to 

bs 
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be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool  opening 
liquors;  as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar 
whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding  chiefly  of 
roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  broth. 
After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
dill  continues,  the  patient  mud  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perforation  ; as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Minder  cri , &c.  He  may  like  wife 
take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effed.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded. 
Great  care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  lubjed  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obdinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  Ihould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubdances,  as 
dewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
bcrries  boiled  in  milk,  is  mod  proper.  Arbuthnot 
lays,  u If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
matifm, it  is  certainly  whey;”  and  adds,  ««  That  he 

— knew 
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knew  a perfon  fubject  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  « That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  diredted. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed- 
time, in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obflinate,  and  the  patient’s 
flrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame 
time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plafier  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affedled.  What  I have  generally  found  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  p! after  I have  like- 

wife  known  a plafler  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affedled  give  great  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
flinate rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  affedled 
with  tindlure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindhire  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or 
treble  flrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedted  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  application  of  leeches. 

1 hough  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fume  time,  yet  they  ought  fliil  to  be 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plafler, 
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perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affected  with  the  difeale  or  not.  The  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpedt, 
that  the  moll  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft:  free  from  the 
diiorder. 

To  thofe  who* can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock' 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge, 
cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always 
fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm 
is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is 
not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Karrowgate  waters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  likewife  be  drank 
and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeflic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu~ 
matifm.  One  of  the  befi  is  the  white  mujlard.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  final! 
wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale.  or 
drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile, 
and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is 
to  be  expefted  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken 
for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  arc 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not 
P^rfo.m  an  immediate  cure  $ whereas  nothing  would 
be  more  certain  than  their  effect,  were  they  duly 
perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
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medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fa 
feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin. 
[flues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  affedls  the  (boulders,  an  iffue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  j but  if  i^.  affects  the  loins, 
it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg,  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjedt 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine  5 and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glaffes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  lhall  be  found  neceffary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itlelf  proves  fufflciently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet.  clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  pofflble.  Their  clothing  fhould 
be  warm,  and  they  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  fiefh-brufh. 
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OF  THE  SCURVY. 

HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 


countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dii- 
pofition,  are  moll  fubjedl  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglefled. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  or.e  another  chiefly  in  decree.  What  is 
called  the  land  [curvy , however,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fca,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  failors 
on  long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in 
the  difeafe. 

CAUSES.' The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moil  air  j by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provisions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digellion,  and  affords  little  nourifhmenr.  It  may 
alio  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations; as  the  me tifes , the  htemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cale  a very  imall  caule  will  excite  the  latent  diforder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffmg  paffions,  have  a 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif- 
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eafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
negleft  of  cleanlinefs ; bad  clothing;  the  want  of 
proper  exercife;  confined  air;  unwholefome  food  ; 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or 
vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. -This  difeafe  may  be  known. 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted:  touch; 
a (linking  breath;  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe; 
crackling  of  the  joints;  difficulty  of  walking ; fome- 
times  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling  away  of  the 
legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  diieale  advances,  other  fymp- 
toms  come  on;  as  rottennels  of  the  teeth,  haemor- 
rhages, or  dilcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  foul  obffinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various 
parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread:,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a wafling  or  he<dic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often 
carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy, 
the  paify,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this 

dileafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppoflte  to 
that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
flate  of  the  humours,  occafloned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife;  and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar- 
ticles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as 

fooq 
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foon  as  pofilble,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  deprefling 
pafiions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mult  take 
daily  as  much  exercile  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful  com- 
pany and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  difeafe, 
than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But 
this,  alas ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  perlons  afflidted  with 
the  fcurvy  5 they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh,  and 
morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
life  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ; as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-crefies, 
fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  freih  beer  or 
cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  but  to 
have  this  effedt,  they  muft  be  perflfled  in  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  When  frefli  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  flwpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea-falt. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  icurvy;  for  which  reafon  lea-faring 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries, 
and  many  ocher  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time 
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by  pickling,  preferring)  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the 
chymical  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated, 
had  good  (lore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in, 
and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and 
warmth,  that  Tailors  would  be  the  mod  healthy 
people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuder  either 
from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal 
to  that  ufeful  let  of  men  ; but  it  is  too  much  the  tem- 
per of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution ; they 
will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe 
articles  fecured, 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effecfls  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper- 
ties, which  of  all  others  is  the  mod  fit  for  redoring 
a decayed  conditution,  and  removing  that  particular 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  condi- 
tute  the  very  edence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other 
difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour 
with  greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cy- 
der, perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has 
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like  wife  been  found  to  be  aproper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longeft  voyage.  A decoftion  of  the  tops  of  the 
fjpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in 
the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a-day.  I ai 
water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoc- 
tions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  j as 
farfaparilla,  marfh-mallow  roots.  Sec.  Infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leiTer  centaury, 
marfh-trefoil,  Sec.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have 
feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprels  the 
juice  of  the  lafl-mcntioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with 
good  effect  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with 
which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harr  owe  ate-  water  is  certainly  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  the  land-fcury.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  '1  he  chaly- 
beate-water may  alio  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fliarpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

A slight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter- 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedls  the 
gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  however  re- 
commend the  bitter-orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not 
near  fo  hurtful  to  the  flomach.  Perhaps  our  own 
forrel  may  be  litde  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
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All  kinds  of  fallad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  how  loon  frefh  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
/ which  is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  their  effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  efFedts  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
decodtion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  cf  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it 
be  confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  decodtion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  (Ironger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fafefl  way,  however,  is,  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  (Irength 
and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  flomach  will  bear  it.  It 
mufc  be  uled  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known 
fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  never- 
thelefs,  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to 
the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  uling  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed, 
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Zee, — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would  recom- 
mend the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 
feurvy. 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  afFedts  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moft  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be 
affedted  with  the  fcrophula,  it  may  likewife  proceed 
from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  dec.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes 
produce  lcrophulous  ulcers ; but  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhorr, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula;  as  the  want 
of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  Jong  ufe  of 
poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledl  of  clean- 
Imefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif- 
eafe. 
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cafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  Ion** 
wet  * * 

SYMPTOMS.* At  fir  ft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fze,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcharges  a thin  fames , or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  ol  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c. 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affedts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  fre- 
quently leen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  en- 
larged by  it. 

Those  obflinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difeharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 
The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difeharge  a 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fy.mptomof  the 
fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread,  made 
of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or 
good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not 

The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail 
in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead 
fedemary  lives. 
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too  cold,  and  the  patient  ffiould  take  as  much  ex-* 
ercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. Children  who  have  enough  of  exercife  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. 'The  vulgar  are  remarkably  cre- 

dulous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  many 
of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch, 
that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  kno  w 
but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftitida 
always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
difeafes  which  are  the  moil  difficult  to  underhand,, 
we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  mi- 
raculous cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  cafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula, 
at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelfj  and, 
if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the  in- 
fignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  defer ve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftorn 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  mult  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thele  purgatives  increafe  the  debility, 
.md  aggravate  the  dileafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found, 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  effeft ; but  this 
fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 

quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  molt  two  (tools 
every  day. 
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Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  good 
eficcl:,  eipecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
n in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  Water, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
T.  o an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times  a- 
day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance, 
may  ufe  the  deco&ion  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint:  towards  the  end  half  ah 
ounce  of  fliced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  rai- 
fins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoc- 
tion lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of 
the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  (trained,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fliould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  mult  be  ufed  for  a con- 
fiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  lcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general 

rule. 
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rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  before  there 
are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  j the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a de- 
gree of  he&ic  fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
veterate cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous ftate.  Either  the  extraft  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  muft  be  fmall  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  drefled  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  drefled 
with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digeft  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get 
well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying 
into  families  affe&ed  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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OF  THE  ITCH. 

T.  hough  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firfl  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  ; after- 
wards it  afFedts  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  laree 
oiotches  or  icabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  mofl  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  neglecl,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours;  and,  if  it  be 
iuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  belt  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  ful- 
phur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  parts  moil  affe&ed  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 
ounces ; crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  pov/dered  twro 
drachms;  hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a 
fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  eflence  of  lemon  be 
added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable 
fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 
thrice  a- week.  It  is  feldom  neceifary  to  rub  the  whole 

body ; 
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body;  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too 
many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould 
wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ; and 
luch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infection  anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail; 
but  if  it  be  only  uled  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns. 
The  quantity  ofointment  mentioned  above  will  gene- 
rally be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  period ; but,  if 
any  fymptoms  or  the  difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  the 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves  that,  though  this  difeafe  may 
feern  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  ihore  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &e.  anti 
breaks  out  a fccond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inton- 
veniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is 
paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  Which  laft  is 
by  no  means  an  eafy  operation. 
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medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and 
efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time, 
than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As 
mofl  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may 
ufe,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root, 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  j as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe;  and  I have 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fud- 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifehief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  diieafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- hardy 
as  to  walk  the  parts  affedled  with  a ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Qthers  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  condudt  may  be 
eafily  guefied.  I have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdles  produce  tragical  effedls,  and  would  advife 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people 
look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifehief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
yermin  5 yet  it  is  unneceflary  for  either  : The  for- 
mer 
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mer  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infeiled  perfons,  to  ufe  whole- 
fome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs  *. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

r pHE  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
A dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
y>\  life  are  molt  liable  to  it.  It  is  diilinguifhed  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  [pitting;  but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  lpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation 
of  thebreaft;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially  running; 
the  ooftruftion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 
menfes,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  retroceffion 

* 1 he  itd)  1S  now  b)r  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
tami  y in  Britain.  It  {till  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England. 
1 hefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
but  to  fpread  the  infedion  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  effectual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  al- 
together. Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  get- 
ting l uch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch  entirely  out 
ot  their  panfries.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  ? 
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of  the  gout,  or  (hiking  in  of  eruptions,  as  thefmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as 
iudden  fear,  or  furprife.  In  a word,  the  difeafe  may 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  lb  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  otherwife  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fir.  or  paroxyfm  of 
the  aflhma  generally  happens  after  a perlon  has  been 
expofed  to  cold  eafcerly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad 
in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  &cc. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uffiered  in  with  lift- 
lelFnels,  want  of  deep,  hoarienefs,  a cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a fenl'e  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever, 
pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart  a weak,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  towards  night}  the  patient  is  eafler  when  up, 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeflion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  roafled,  and  the  fleffi  of  young  animals  to 
that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to 
1 Well  in  the  flomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  pud- 
dings, white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafled,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds* 

efpecialiy 
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elpeciallymalt-Iiquor.are  hurtful.  The  patientfhould 
eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and 
Hiould  never  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  long  coftive.  His 
clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter- 
feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread:  are  much  re- 
lieved by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the 
perfpiration;  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick 
ftoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  thdafthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Aflhmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  dole  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  fliarp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country;  a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed 
lb  far  as  not  to  be  affefted  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afth- 
matic  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town  than  in 
the  country ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afihmatic  perfons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought,  at  lead, 
to  flee p out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thole  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  can- 
not live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  althma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  preparation 
o t o lood,  &c.  The  blood  of  aflhmatic  perfons  is 
.eldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  aftion  of 
the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people 
ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot, 
hor.eback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 
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MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires 
the  greated  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves 
fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is 
generally  bound ; a purging  glyfter,  with  a folution 
of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminidered, 
and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to 
be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs 
extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is 
highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the 
bread  or  domach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet.  The  patient  mud  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindture 
of  cador  and  of  faffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of 
valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a 
vomit  has  a very  good  effedt,  and  fnatches  the  pa- 
tient, as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  how- 
ever will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have 
been  premifed.  A very  drong  infufion  of  roaded 
coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  adhmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  adhma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expedtoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ; as 
the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch 
like.  A common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of 
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equal  parts  of  afafeetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at 
bed-time  *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  ffiort,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  afles  milk ; I have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
effed  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  ifiues  have 
a good  effect  ^ they  may  either  be  put  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  ifiues  are  ex- 
tremely proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious 
remedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  dif- 
eafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 


* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effeds  : 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two 
ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  balfamic 
fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two 
table- fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

a I lL  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  fill  con- 
tinue to  move.  1 hough  this  difeafe  proves  often 
fatal,,  yet  it  may  foinetimes  be  removed  by  proper 
caie.  It  chiefly  attacks  fedentarv  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  who  ule  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge 
in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mole  fubjedl  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moil  in 
wintei,  efpecially  in  rainy  lealons,  and  very  low 
fates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a compreffion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
excels  of  blood,  or  a colledlion  of  watery  humours. 
I he  former  is  called  a fanguine>  and  the  latter  a ferous 
apoplexy . It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
ir.cj  e«fes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head ; as 
intenfe  ftudy ; violent  pafljpns  * ; viewing  objedls 
for  a long  time  obliquely;  wearing  anything  too 
tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxurious  diet; 


**  1 knevv  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firfl  complained  of  extreme  pain, 
if  daggers  had  heen  thruji  through  her  head , as  Jhe  exp r eft d it, 
Afterwards  file  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and 
was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  blifiering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions, file  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  pxtravafated  blood  was  found  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fuppreffion  of  urine;  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing 
long  in  a warm  bath;  the  exceffive  ule  of  fpiceiies, 
or  high-feafoned  food  ; excels  of  venery  ; the  luciden 
linking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  i flues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head;  long  expofure  to  excelfive 
cold ; poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinels,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory  ; drow- 
finefs;  noife  in  the  ears;  the  night-mare  ; a ipon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledlic  make  obferve  thele 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleed- 
ing, a flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-veflels, 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a fnortins;  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 

O 

are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mufTbe 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy 
and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high, 
and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes 
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ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
rrefli  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will 
be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
proper  pollure,  he  fhould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck 
or  arm>  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative 
clyfler,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter, 
and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  every  two  hours;  and  bliftering- 
pi  a iters  applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
tm  patient  is  able  to  lwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fomc  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decodion 
or  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  ,cream-tartar-whey,  or 
common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it. 
Gi  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s 
falls,  manna  diffolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the 
line.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be 
avoided.  Even  volatile  lalts  held  to  the  nofe  do 
mu  chief.  v omits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ous;ht  not 
to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

me  ierous  apoplexv,  the  fymptoms  are  nearlv 
the  Tame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  *fo  flrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  Corid,  and  the  breathing  Ws  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  lb  neceffary  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  no-t  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fhoukl  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  directed  above.,  and  fhould  have  biiftering- 

plafters 
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platters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clytters  in  the 
fame  manner.  Purges  here  are  likewiie  neceffary, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  ttrong  balm-tea.  If  he 
be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
drinking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benedidlus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confide* 
rable  time,  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ttrong  liquors,  fpiceries, 
and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to 
guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be 
fhaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue long  wet.  The  body  mutt  be  kept  open  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let 
every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no  means 
be  neglectted  j but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion. Nothing  has  a more  happy  effect  in  prevent- 
ing an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons; 
great  care  however  mutt  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead. 
Apople&ic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a 
full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear 
any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

: 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  cholic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  parti- 
cular conflitu tions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercjfe,  efpecially  on  horfeback  : It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  Simulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  descending  to  the 
intertines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumors,  a cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  intertines,  & c. 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochon- 
driac and  hyrteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and 
other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  however 
can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  per- 
fons who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go 
to  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above 
once  a-fortnight. 
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Persons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live 
upon  a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafled  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  iofc  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  of  fine  flour.  The  bell  bread  for  keeping  the 
body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  ac^* 
cufiomed  to  it. 

Costivbness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perforation;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
a- bed,  &cP  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  with- 
out doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper 
of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  allringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Mall-liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  dire£t$. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of 
pnedicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 

incon- 
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inconveniencies,  and  often  wfth  bad  confequences*. 
I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  me- 
dicine for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave 
it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceflary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is 
not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap, 
or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  In- 
fufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken, 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches, 
and  the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  de- 
codions  of  mealy  vegetables;  thefe  lubricate  the  inteflines;  fome 
faponaceous  fubftances  which  Simulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydro- 
m el,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar,  &c. 

The  Do&or  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjeft  to 
aftri&ion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
Wronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffe&ual  ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter  milk  have  that 

cfFedft ; That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill 

more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach;  and  that  whey  turned 
four  will  purge  ftrongly ; — That  moft  garden  fruits  are  like- 
wife laxative;  and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw 
fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a cholera  morbus,  or  in- 
curable diarrhoea. 
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or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diflfolved  in  water- 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  anfwers 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indi- 
geftion;  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief; 
fear;  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paflions  ; 
exceflive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion ; the  immoderate  ufe  01  -ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horleback 
or  in  a carriage  ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  Ihould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  di- 
geftion;  and  fhould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  Teachings  fliew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be 
of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb, or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  necefiary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and 
vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  fto- 
mach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mod 

cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
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want  of  appetite.  Twenty  of  thirty  drops  of  it  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
waters  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindture 
of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce 
of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in 
wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation* 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
fait  water  has  likewife  good  effects ; but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  Spas  in  Bri- 
tain, may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  ad- 
vife  all  who  are  afflidted  with  indigeftion  and  want 
of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  ren- 
dezvous. The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful 
company,  will  be  of  fervice  > not  to  mention  the  ex-* 
ercife,  diflipation,  amulements,  &c. 

W ' 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart -burn,  is  not 
% difeafe  of  that  organ*  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion, bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  ftiould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon 
after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons  who. 
never  fail  to  have  the  heartburn,  if  they  ride  foon 
after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 
7 any 
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any  fermented  liquor;  but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs 
of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe. 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  llomach  oecafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  lugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water, 
and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceflary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
cabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint- 
water.  But  the  fafeft  and  beft  abforbent  is  magnefia 
alba.  This  not  only  adls  as  an  abforbent,  but  like- 
wife as  a purgative;  whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
forbents of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftinee, 
and  occafion  obftruflions.  This  powder  is  not  dif- 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the 
ulual  dole;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are 
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now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at 
pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  j as 
annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindture  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamon  feeds,  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  (land  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women*  by  chewing  green 
tea. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  mod:  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  lufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almofl  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 

4 changing 
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changing  fhape;  and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body;  the  mind  Jikewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low 
Spirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind ; but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
conlequence,  than  the  caule  of  nervous  dileafes. 

CAUSES.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 
weaken  the  body,  dilpofes  it  to  nervous  dileafes,  as 
indolence,  excelTive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &cc,  Whatever  hurts  thedisef- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affi.nilation  of  ~the 
food,  has  likewiie  this  effedl  ; as  long  faflino-,  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  podure 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed  from  mtenle 
application  to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  Ihidious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  pro- 
per exercife,  by  which  means  the  digeftion  is  im- 
paired, the  nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relax- 
ed, and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief 
and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effects* 

I have  known  more  nervous  patients,  who  dated  the 
commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the  lo is  of  a 
hu/band,  a favourite  child,  or  from  feme  difappoint- 
ment in  lift,  chan  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word, 

h whatever 
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whatever  weakens  the  body,  ordeprefles  the  fpirits, 
may  occafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air, 
want  of  deep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  moO:  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad ; 
yet  fornetimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for 
food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often  turns 
four  on  the  ftomach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh 
coloured  liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 
Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  at- 
tended with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noile  in  the 
bowels.  The  body  is  fornetimes  loofe,  but  more 
commonly  bound,  which  occaftons  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fornetimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  bread,  with  difficulty  of  breathing; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; fudden  flufnings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; fly- 
ing pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs ; pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thole  occafioned  by  gravel; 
the  pul  ft  very  variable,  fornetimes  uncommonly  flow, 
and  at  other  times  very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup, 
frequent  fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from 
a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying 
and  convulfive  laughing;  the  deep  is  unfound  and 
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feldom  refreffiing;  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  moleflcd 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affe&ed  with  pain  and  drynels;  there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  ffiort,  the 
whole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
didurbed  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  mod  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, xadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafteridic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a condant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  perfid  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  effeds.  They  are  like- 
wife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  difeafes 
from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if 
any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them 
out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affiifled  with  nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  fad  long.  Their  food  ffiould 
be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digedion.  Fat 
meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
ffiould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to 
eat  more  at  a time  tnan  they  can  eafily  diged  : but  if 
they  feci  themfel\es  weak  and  faint  between  meals, 
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they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though 
wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  ic 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digedion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals:  but 
if  wine  fours  on  the  domach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer 
better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  mud  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors 
are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  Zee.  People  may 
find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they 
always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
domach  and  hurt  digedion.  Above  all  things, 
drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poifons  at  lad.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceffary,  as  mod  nervous  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits;  to  the  ufe  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  vidims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  edeemed 
the  bed,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  how- 
ever, with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  mod  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage. 
Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  mod  be- 
neficial. Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effed; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have 
fufficient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  new  objeds,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 
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great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall 
apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are 
weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold, 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waift- 
coat  next  the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
foration, and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
impreflions  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedt, 
upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea- 
ther. Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefli- 
brufh,  ora  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial, 
as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c. 
Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
and  take  exereife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible,.  There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive 
powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's  life  ren- 
dered, at  lead,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  me- 
dicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  iome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
(hould  never  fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  Ail 
flrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
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avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceflfary. 
When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and 
weaie,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage : 

1 ake  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whifkey,  for 
the  fp ace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  ft  rained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of 
water  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pra6lice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effe&s; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrudled, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
1 he  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greatefl  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion. 
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Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  i 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would 
advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 

neceflary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure  muft  expedl  it  from  regimen  alone ; we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  ftri&eft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
exercise,  and  amusements. 

i 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak - 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates 
in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

difpofition;  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  object ; violent 
pafllons  or  atfedtions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  Ic  may 
alio  be  occafioned  by  exceftive  venery;  narcotic  or 
ftupefaclive  poifons;  a fedentary  life ; folitude  ; the 
fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs  •,  and  exceftive  cold,  efpecially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 
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It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  afii- 
mdated ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  ,a  drynefs  of  the  brain  itlelf.  To  all 
which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS, -When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of 
folitude ; fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifitive; 
foucitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound; 
thi_  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  ftomach, 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind;  the  complexion  pale; 
•tne  pulfle  flow  and  weak.  The  functions  or  the 
mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
into  Ion  e other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances, 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fliculd  be  broken 
to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  un- 
lels  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  life. 

When  the  riifeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrmftion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affections  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes , fometimes  carry 
off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  Ihould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Ani- 
mal food,  efpe daily  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or 
ffdh,  ought  to  be  avoided,  AH  kinds  of  fhell-fifti 

are 
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are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  in- 
ftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  wa- 
ter, and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  eva- 
cuated a great  quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  rnoft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-  leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as 
the  patient  (hall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obffrudions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
fpiration all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direft  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a dole  apart- 
ment. Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder ; but  it  would  have  (till  a better 
effefr,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground* 
Byd  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  th<? 

body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey, 
or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate, 
with  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy 

effeds. 
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effe&s.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftrict  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure, 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying 
him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a low  (late,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King 
Saul  *,  and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing 
can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effedtually  as  ap- 
plications to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moft  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought  like- 
wile  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccount- 
able averfions  againft  particular  perfons ; and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  todiftrad:  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturba- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  laft  have  very  happy  effedls.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diftblved  in  water- 
gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  necefTary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a 
good  effieft;  but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  other- 
wife  they  will  net  operate. 
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Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  puri- 
fied nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in 
any  manner  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient;  and 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  bed  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

► ' ~ *s 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  domach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  domach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian  caflor,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common 
fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-dav.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  admi- 
niftered  at  once ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given, 

mud  be  duly  perfided  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good  ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bath- 
ing. Iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  bed  effed  near  the  fpine. 
1.  he  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
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by  drefiing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  mod  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  fhoulder-blades  and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  diredion 
of  the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

* 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affedions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  molt 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  part  affeded.  A palfy 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  afFeds  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines, 
or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face 
be  affeded,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affed- 
^d  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs ; wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow;  prdfure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves; 
very  cold  or  damp  air;  the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations;  fudden  fear;  want  of  exercife ; or 
whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drinking 

much 
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tmich  tea*,  or  coffee,  &c.  The  palfy  may  likewife 
proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves,  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  orpurgative  medicines. 
But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  dileale  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a 
quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet 
muft  be  warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radifh, 
&c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard, 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Fri6tion  with  the  flefh- 
brulh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpe- 
dally  on  the  parts  afFe&ed.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  affe&ed  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of 
the  beft  external  applications  is  ele&ricity.  The 
fhocks  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affetted  * and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  tea  affe&s  the  nerves  is  likewife  evident  from  its 
preventing  fleep,  occahoning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  light, 
ficknefs,  &c. 
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Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic 
fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  »reat 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  afle&ed  with  nettles; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affe&ed,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouthfrequently  with  brandy  andmuftard: 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  palfy-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender. 
The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with 
fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If 
the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of 
fal  volatile  oleofumy  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tin&ure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of 
muftard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
palfy;  but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
Ikin  ; and,  if  pofllble,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer 
climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
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is  affedled  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
mod  fubjedt  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  ic 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  ic  at- 
tacks any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure 
is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly 
to  be  expedled.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fhorc 
fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profpedt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep. 

CAUSES.- The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking ; in- 
tenfefludy;  excefs  of  venery ; worms;  teething; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or  affedtions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfteric  affedtions ; con- 
tagion received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedtion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head; 
dulnefs;  giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  ot 
fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  difturbcd  lleep ; dif- 
ficult breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin;  the  com- 
plexion is  pale  ; the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pa- 
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tient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold  air 
afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands  j his  eyes  are  diftorted;  he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth;  his  extremities  are  bent  or  twifted 
various  ways;  he  often  difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
feces  involuntarily;  and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  flupor,  weari- 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invefligating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafeination.  It 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady  ; and  its  cure  may  often  be  effe&ed  by 
perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nouriffiing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwines  fleffi,  water-fowl,  and 
likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  againfl  all  violent  paffions,  as 
anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe;  but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 

cold, 
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cold,  all  dangerous  firuations,  as  {landing  upon  pre- 
cipices, riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  mud 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obftru&ion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  necefiary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cu {tomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poftible,  muft  be  reftored ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Iflues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often 
a very  good  effedt.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  dileafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medi- 
cines muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin. 
When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body 
fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obftinate,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  put 
betwixt  the  (boulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meafies,  &c. 

W hen  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expedted.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel ; or 
the  anii  epileptic  electuaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 

* -Appendix,  Ekttuary for  the  Efilefify. 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations 
which  have  been  railed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinate 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either 
in  pills,  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  beft 
method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  1 have  known  this  me- 
dicine, when  duly  perfifted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulflon  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  flrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges:  and  afterwards  ufing  the  me- 
dicines prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate- 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  of  Angular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  negleCted  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulftve  affection 
cf*the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe 
that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing; from  a hurt  of  the  ftorfiach  ; poifons  ; inflam- 
mations or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifeera , 
In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of 
generous  wine,  of  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe, 
plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
ftri&ly  obferved.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach  fhould 
iikewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water ; or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep- 
tics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to 
fucceed.  . When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds 
from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if 
the  patient  be  able  to  hear  them,  will  be  of  fervice. 
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If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medi- 
cines, directed  for  the  heart-burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk* 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice ; but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  the  volatile  aromatic  tin&ure,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial ; as  the  ftornach  plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  dif- 
penfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftornach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
eafe  as  brifk  fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  molt  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with 
a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large  fcirrhous  tu- 
mour was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of 
the  ftornach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliltancc*  It  is 

moft  incident  to  pcrfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpe- 

cially 
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dally  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this, 
if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be 
given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
belt  way  of  adminiftering  it,  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  cer- 
tain than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain 
and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effedts  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  pro** 
duce  the  moft  happy  effedts.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affedted  and  an  anti- 
hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it,  for  fome  time  after  the 

cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

* 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes , bleeding  is 
of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 
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Bliflering-plaflers  ought  likewile,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  florin ach  removed  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a large  plafler  of  Venice  treacle. 

> . •'  r > ■ 

OF  T FI E NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  opprefflon  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  Fie  groans,  and  dometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but 
finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  bein'* 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dallied  to 
pieces  fqddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood;  from  a flagnatiqn  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affec- 
tion, and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  afflided 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  mere  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife 
a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe;  for  which  reafon 
thole  who  are  afflided  with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  fla- 
tulent food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  that 
oppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alio  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflided  with  the  night-mare  generally 
jqoan,  or  make  feme  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be 

waked. 
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waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  is  hear  them,  as  the 
oneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  Toon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  lays,  he  generally  found  a dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe. 
That,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  effect.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerful nefs, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken 
early,  than  to  accuftom  himfeif  to  drams.  A glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion  as 
much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After 
a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate  flatu- 
lent food,  a dram  may  be  neceffary ; in  this  cafe  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  moll  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but 
when  wholly  negledled,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal'. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are  fiidden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great 
fatigue;  exceflive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long 
falling;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expoled  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon, 
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upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
warm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm  tempe- 
ra tu  re. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle&ing, 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a Iwoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar or  cold  water.  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to 
i m ell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonfyl  or  two 
o*  water,  if  he  can  Iwallow,  with  about  a third  part 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to 
give  him  a clyfler.  r 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently, lofes  its  eiafticity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in 
it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are, 
in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  muff  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  tem- 
porary death ; and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againfl.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  afTembly- rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 
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ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A person  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  ait  ; his  tem- 
ples fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy, and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He 
fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as 
he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt  to  hyfleric  fits,  caftor  Or 
afafcetida  fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefsor 
exhauflion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muff  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe  however  mud 
be  given  at  fir  ft  in  very  final!  quantities,  and  in- 
creafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food 
fhould  confift  of  nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with 
wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and 
cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce , or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with 
warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  flomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafTions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 
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be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  firiell 
to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  Himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyMer. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pra&ice 
may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  cf  a full  habit ; 
but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjedt  to 
nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  me- 
thod with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  ufe  cordial  and  (Emulating  medicines,  as  vo- 
latile fairs,  Hungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

t‘  / v 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
f idled  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  Mate,  and  confequendy  full  of 
elaflic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  ieparate  from  them  in  luch  quantity  as  to  oc- 
cafion  complaints,  is  almoM  always  a fault  of  the 
bowels  themlelyes,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent 
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yent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and, 
by  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there  J>. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous;  they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are,  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  and  cori- 
ander; gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  wa- 
ters, tinctures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tindture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c, 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this, 
he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  thefe  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifeuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  1 look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend, 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
^igeftion,  See. 
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With  regard  to  sether,  the  Dodlor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  aether, 
a glafs  of  French  brandv,  or  of  the  aromatic  water: 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  are  among  the  befl:  medicines  for  ex- 
pelling wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Doctor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the 
anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread 
upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  flze  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  Ihould  be  kept 
on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it;  if  it  Ihould  give  great  uneaflnefs,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  uied  in 
its  Head. 

Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  the 
exprefled  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about -a  table-lpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed  time. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leflening  the  production  of  flatu- 
lence the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes, 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  increafe  the  dole  gradually  as  the  itomach  can  bear 
it.  iEther  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  than  it 
\vas  in  Dr,  Whytt’s  time. 
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he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  ihould  be  added 
to  the  tin&ure  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  powder  Ihould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafcetida  two  drachms;  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
drachm ; as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body,  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effedts. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodlor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
avoided ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but,  in  mod  cafes,  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedt,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them ; and  fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  produdtion,  and  like- 
wife for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effedts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expedted  from  fauntering 

about. 
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about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but  from  labour,  of 
fuch  active  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  ever y 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeft  to  low 
fpirits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet, 
the  cold  bath,  exercife  and  amufements,  are  the  mod 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  s 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements.  ; 

W hen  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  fiate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantages  but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  domach 
and  intedines,  or  obdruclion  in  the  hypocondriac 
vilcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  lome* 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fer- 
vice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreffian  of 
the  mendrual  or  of  the  htemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  redored,  or  fome  others 
fubdituted  in  their  place,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  did  refs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 

change 
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change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  mold  certain  relief. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels,  efpecially  of  vencry  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  orher  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly 
to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never 
fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftruCtion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit, 
whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenflble,  are  molt  fubjeCt 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a hyfteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by 
wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fup- 
prefflon  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits. 
They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great 
difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  ft,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
deep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeCted 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
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in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ffomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting  *,  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  oc- 
cafions a.  degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vuihve  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfferic  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  cry- 
ing of  an  highly  hyfferic  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muff  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ffrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a re- 
laxation of  the  fyffem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuffomary,  during  the  hyfferic  fitorparoxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  ffanding,  or  arifes  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  belt  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  ffrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafoetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartffiorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 

4 Hot 
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Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  drongly  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  bed  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water*  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  cofiivenefs,  a laxative  clyder  with  afafoetida 
will  be  proper ; and,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida, 
or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  belt 
attempted  at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet,  A milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
when  duly  perfided  in,  will  often  perform  a cure. 
If,  however,  the  patient  has  been  accudomed  to  a 
more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mod  proper  drink 
is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry 
air  is  the  bed.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that 
braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  fydem,  is  be- 
neficial; but  lying  too  Jong  in  bed,  or  whatever 
relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greated 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  condantly  eafy 
and  cheerful,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  have  it  always  en- 
gaged in  fome  agreeable  and  intereding  purfuit. 


When  hyfteric  fits  arc  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may 
be  cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  paflion.  This  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who 
were  all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firfl  who  was  feized  Ihould 
be  burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge, 
will  not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  auvife,  that  young 
ladies  who  are  lubjedl  to  hyfteric  fits  fhould  not  be  fent  to  board- 
ing fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation. 
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The  propel*  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-dav.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wile  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can 
bear  them  j but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall 
dofes  to  have  any  elFedl:.  The  chalybeate  waters  ge- 
nerally prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will 
be  of  ufe;  but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  coftivenefs, 
it  mud  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an 
opening  pill  as  often  as  it  (hall  be  found  necefiary. 

To  lefien  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines,  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor. 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  Ic 
is  often  fuccelsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head- 
achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients 
are  fubjcch  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to 
procure  deep  where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon 
Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  to- 
gether. He  likewife  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric 
pi  after  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  *• 

* Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyiteric  cales,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and' 

corroborating  medicines. 
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Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  mod  apt  to 
feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  mod  effi- 
cacious medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blidering- 
pladers,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When 
the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the 
remedy  mod  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes, 
immerdng  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  ap- 
plying a blidering-plader  to  the  part  affected,  will 
often  be  fuffipent  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  blidering- 
plader,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  com- 
prefilon.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented, 
and  fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  j and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  didention  of  the  in- 
tedines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  lefiened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  drong 
compreflion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimdone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps  : Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination  ; yet,  as 
it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *.  When 
fpafms  or  convulflve  motions  arife  from  fliarp  hu- 
mours in  the  domach  and  intedines,  no  lading  relief 
can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  ex- 
pelled. d he  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  pe- 
riodic convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

* Some  perfons  afflidted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  be- 
nefit from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
them  as'the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  require  however  a very  different  regimen  ; and. 
the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are 
more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought 
on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  abflrufe  fubjc&s, 
grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cudomary  evacuations,  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
long  continued  evacuations,  obdrudtions  in  fome  of 
the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondri  ac  perfons  ought  never  to  fad  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  bed  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret,  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe 
difagree  with  the  domach,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is 

ufcful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial;  and* 
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where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fridions 
with  the  fiefh-brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  fea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey, 
efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  bed:  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may 
be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
compoled  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa- 
foetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as 
is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
fhall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafaetida  may  fub- 
ftitute  SpaniOl  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effeds 
in  this  dileale,  yet  all  manner  of  excels  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter;  yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afilided  with  thofe  obdinate  and  complicat- 
ed maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  didind  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes, 
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but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  re- 
quire nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me 
to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them 
altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few 
general  remarks  on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afHicted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defeCt  in  the 
conftitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed;  but 
may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced 
by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  hae- 
morrhages, or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is,  in  a great  meafure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  ExcefTive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negledt  of  exercife, 
are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprefies  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerlal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other 
misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the 
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mod  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such 
misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely 
their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion  of 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For  di- 
redions  in  this  matter  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Grief,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Paflions. 

The  effeds  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  thefe  effeds,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books  • They 
fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time;  nor  attend 
long  to  one  particular  fubjed,  efpecially  if  it  be  ot 
a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently 
to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  go- 
ing into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digeftion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  opprefled 
with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had  time  to 
digeft  and  afiimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened,  and  the  vefiels  are  filled  with  crude 
humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  fcldom,  the 
bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 
want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are 
vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fydem,  with 
all  its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence , The  adtive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keened  force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both 
in  their  own  power.  If  the  conditution  of  human 
nature  be  fuch,  that  man  mud  either  labour  or  fuf- 
fer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any  right  to 
expedt  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exer- 
cife,  but  whole  occupations  confine  them  to  the 
houfe,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  podure,  really 
deferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con^ 
dudl ; and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thele  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  drengthening 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ters j the  preparations  of  deel  j the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, &c. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

i 

E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 

*  *  * fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  j but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 
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organs  are  mod  liable,  and  to  ffiew  hew  they  may  be 
prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedt  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  dif- 
cafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ig- 
norant perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  difeafes ; yet  a very  fuperfkial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftrudture  of  the  eve,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
will  be  fufficicnt  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
trutling  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
(kill  of  the  mod  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may 
eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more 
eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the 
eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due 
care,  be  prevented;  and,  even  where  the  fight  is  to- 
tally loft,  many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  ge- 
nerally negle&ed,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both 
more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety  *. 

* It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  bo  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fullered  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  ceconomy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very 
capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  lan- 
guages, &c.  Nor  are  inttances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  ar- 
rived at  the  higheit  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  lead 
idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of 
Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  7 he  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  bolides  being  a good  poet  and  philofoher, 
is  matter  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confiderable 
adept  in  the  liberal  ar£s. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objects  5 keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture  ; violent  head-achs ; excefiive  venery ; the 
long  ufe  of  bitters;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola- 
tile lu’oftances ; various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night-watching, 
and  candle-light  lludies.  Long  falling  is  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  eves,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are 
no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
ftoppage  of  cu  Horn  ary  evacuations ; as  morning 
fweats  ; fweating  of  the  feet ; the  menfes  in  women  ; 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs 
are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  ftrong 
liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mull  abllain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer;  and  the 
aliment  mull  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ifiues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  lludies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  a feton  or 
an  ilTue,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafler  between  their  Ihoulders. 


A gut  fa 
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A gutta 'ferena,  or  amaurofis , is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  j but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a comprefiion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  diained  oer, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he 
may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  life.  A 
running  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile 
falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  ifiues  or  blifters 
kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have 
known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mateof  mercury  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh  pint 
and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
twice  a day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decoflion  of 
farfaparilla  after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interposition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataraft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena ; and  they  will 
fometimes  fuccecd.  But  when  this  does  not  happen, 
and  the  catarafl  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched, 
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or  rather  extra&ed.  I have  refolved  a recent  cataraft 
by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel, 
keeping  a poultice  of  frefb  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia , ox Jhori- fight ednefs,  and  the  prejbyopa, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a difiance>  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glaffes. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A ftrabifmusy  or  fqninting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  ac- 
quire it  by  imitation  from  alquinting  nurfe  or  play- 
fellow, Sec.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured, 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almolt 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is,  to  con- 
trive a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  diredion. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  finall- 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blind- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may 
fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and  dif- 
cutients;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  : The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The 
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The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of  fear- 
let,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour. 
This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine. 
Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a deco&ion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the  body  fliould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery , or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occafioned 
by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ferengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 
gary-water,  rofe-water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in 
it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are  like- 
wile  proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blitters 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewatm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obttrudlion  of 
the  lachrymal  du6t,  or  natural  pafiage  of  the  tears, 
it  is  called  a fiftula  lachrymalis > and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a furgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  (licking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; 
*£co  great  a degree  of  moitture  ordrynefs  of  the  ear. 

Deafnefs 
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Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effeft  of  old  age,  and  is  in** 
cident  to  mod  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftru&ure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure ; and  the  unhappy  perfon 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
for  life  *• 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effe6t  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 


* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  mCafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
iuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  praftice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  This  gentleman 
has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedlion,  that  his 
fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe 
of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only 
read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  /peaky  and 
are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light. 
What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fliould  remain  in  a ftate  of 
idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelli- 
gent as  others ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thole 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  jultice  to 
Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  at- 
tempts this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  far, 
that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his  pupils,  can  be- 
lieve what  they  are  capable  of.  — As  this  gentleman,  however 
willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  are  bom  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  would 
be  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public  utility,  to  erefl 


an  academy  for  their  behoof. 
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muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecialiy 
in  the  night;  he  fhould  ljkewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  luke-warm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effeift  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off 
after  the  patient  recovers*  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  drop* 
ping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  muft  be  fyringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tincture  of  afafcetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  after- 
wards with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead 
of  oil,  put  a fmall  (lice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each 
ear,  which  is  faid  to  anl’wer  the  purpofe  very  well. 
When  the  ears  abound  with  moifture,  it  may  be 
drained  off  by  an  iffue  orfeton,  which  fhould  be  made 
as  near  the  affe&cd  parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  .recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary* 
water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber 
and  muff  ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known 
hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two 
of  muff  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe 
and  other  applications  muft  be  varied  according  to 
the  caufc  of  the  diforder  *. 

\ Though 

* A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs, 

he 
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1 hough  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered  with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper;  and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  mod  obdinate 
cafes  of  deafneis,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever 
ufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL, 

Though  thefe  lenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a date  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing,  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  out;  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  redored  when  lod;  which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  lead  prove  in- 
jurious to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  be- 
twixt the  organs  of  fading  and  fmelling,  whatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affiecds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  dimulated 
by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  loon  lofe  the 
power  of  didinguiffiing  tades  and  odours  with  any 
degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftat£  of  nature,  may 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other 
animal. 

he  was  at  lalt  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of fal  ammaniac , in 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  effect. 
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The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
frayed bydifeafes;  as,  the  moiflure,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfactory  membrane;  the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin*  A defeat,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity,  of  the  lmall  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  £cc.  may 
likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  mav  alfo 
be  injured  by  a colle&ion  of  foetid  matter  in  thofe 
caverns,  which  keeps  conflantly  exhaling  from  them. 
Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moiflure,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  tilings  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour; 
camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and 
benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe 
and  mouth* 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
anileed;  or  a flernutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol  ; 
twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two 
ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam 
or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the 
noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus, 
opening  obftrudtions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drafted  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
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the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  directed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  walked  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fbpply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want 
Simulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnufts,  and  other 
things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  : It  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte  j or  it  may  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either 
to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  wrhich  affect  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  flth,  mucus, 
8zc.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  lome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
iymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe:  If  there  be  a 

bitter  tafte,  it  may  betaken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
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and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile  : What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids  : A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors  i An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  ab- 
forbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  ofoyfter* 
fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifh,  or  other  flimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 

, 1 • 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching; 
as  prefliire,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufliciently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a tenfton  of  it, 
or  it  is  too  delicate*  Whatever  diforders  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of 
touching*  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  re- 
quires nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a Jlupor , or  defedl  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudtion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
tient muft  nrft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  medi- 
cines as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  olecfum , horfe-radifh, 
&c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  ; the  difordered  parts, 
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at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
frefh  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac . Blidering- 
pladers  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 
SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated 


in  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the,  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  bl ackifh  or  leaden  colour,  and  i-s 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer . When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a fanies 
or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is 
discharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer- 
ated cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45,  particular- 
ly women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary 
life,  are  mod  fubjecl  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  tofup- 

\ | , U 4 
prefled  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 

fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
Arual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
excedive  grief,  fear,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  de prefling  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  a religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  a (Hided  with  it.  it  may  alfo  be 
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occafloned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by 
barrennefs;  celibacy;  indolence;  cold;  blows; 
fri&ion  ; preffure;  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  Rays,  which 
foueeze  and  comprefs  their  breaft  fo  as  to  occaiion 
preat  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to 
an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  or  perhaps  lmaller,  is 
generally  the  flrft  fymptom.  T.  his  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  mcreale,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneafmefs;  but  if  the  con- 
ifitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumor  irritated  by  prelTure, 
or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by 
pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets 
the  name  of  cancer,  from  a fancied  refemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  fir  ft 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at 
laft  black.  The  patient  complains  of  hear,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  (hooting  pain.  The  tumor  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protube- 
rance, or  rifine,  in  the  middle;  its  fize  increafes 
daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  ftench  become 
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intolerable;  the  appetite  fails  j the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a continual  hedtic  fever;  at  laft,  a violent 
haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  gene- 
rally put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. -The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nounlhing.  All  flrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  halted  pro  virions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affected  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
preffure,  and  even  bom  the  external  air,  by  cover- 
ing it  with  fur  or  foft  fiannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  dir-afes 

for  wh  ich  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
grefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  moft difagreeableTymptoms  mitigated  by  pro- 
per  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  dif- 
eale  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured ; but  after  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all 
medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a fcirrhous  tumour  is  fir  ft  difcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a- week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 
let,  and  the  part  aife&ed  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a- day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
kept  warm  with  fur  or  fiannel.  The  food  muff  be 
light,  and  an  English  pint  of  the  ^ecpction  of  woods 

or 
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or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have  fometimes 
difcufied  hard  tumors,  which  had  the  appearance  ot 
beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumor  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It 
can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  alter  the 
conditution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way, 
which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  hew 
people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  {fares 
them  in  the  face  *,  whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the 
patient’s  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  mod  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fer- 
vice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewile 
recommends  an  infufion  of  the  folanutn , or  night- 
fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phylician  at  V ienna, 
has  oflate  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doctor 
fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifeil  ad- 
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vantage.  Fie  advifes  the  patient  however  to  begin 
with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to 
increafe  the  dole  gradually  till  fome  good  effedt  be 
perceived,  and  there  to  reft  without  further  increafe. 
From  two  or  three  grains  at  firft,  the  Doctor  fays  he 
has  increaled  the  dole  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms 
a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  defies  may  be  continued  for 
leveral  weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  dur- 
ing the  ule  pf  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
lubftances  riot  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids; 
and  adds,  that  the  patient  ftiould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
poftible. 

1 he  Doiftor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock, 
bur  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large 
doles  without  any  apparent  benefit;  neverthelefs  the 
patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it 
lor  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encourage- 
ment to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far 
from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant 
encomiums  which  the  Dodlor  has  bellowed  upon  it, 
yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafted 
powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  b? 
tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholion  of  Berwick  fays^  he  gradually  increafed 

the 
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the  dole  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day 
with  remarkably  good  effeds,  The  hemlock  may 
alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or  fo- 
mentation. The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean  by 
injeding  daily  a ftrong  decodion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negleded. 
The  bed  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot 
may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  a9 
will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a poultice  or  cata- 
plafm.  This  mud  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  re- 
newed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore, 
eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  are  objeds  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 
dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englidi  pints  of  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expeded  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too 
obftinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed;  and,  when  it 
admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought  about  hy 
inducing  an  aimed  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 
fpuft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  ififues  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimej 

good  effects  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  mu  ft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient's 
agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  con- 
tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholelome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  be  as  ealy  and  cheerful  as  poftlble ; and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preflure  upon  the  breafts  or  other 
glandular  parts  j-. 

* In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery 
at  defiance,  I lately  favv  remarkable  efFefts  from  an  obffinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifepiics.  I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  b.c  walked  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  afyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  cf  the  bark,  or  a de* 
co&ion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
bed  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  wafhed,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expe&ed.  She  continued 
it  for  above  tw-o  years,  with  manifeff  advantage;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
•nd  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  die  difeontinued  the 
pra&ice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  intended 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoff  to  a miracle. 

f As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  dire&ions  for  the  gathering 
and  preparingof  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are 
now  kept  in  the  fhops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get 
(them  there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufing  them. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

/ 

OF  POISONS, 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  Tome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effedls 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit 
of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afliltance  of 
phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  me- 
dical knowledge  is  here  necefiary ; the  remedies  for 
moll  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful 
in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fhcws  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  diblates  to  every 
one,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the 
danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and 
the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man. 
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We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
^mong  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
to  poifons  j neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafled 
antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effects ; but  fhall  con- 
tent ourfeives  with  pointing  out.  the  poifons  moll 
common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege^ 
table,  or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality  j as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
iublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic,  or  ftupefaclive  quality*,  as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade, 
dec. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  inferior* 
cither  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  mod 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  wiioie  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effects  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  with  refpecl  to  it,  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfori  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  third, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat 
feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon 
fidminifcred,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 

hiccuping* 
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hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldncfs  of  the  extremi- 
ties. To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  fcetid  ftools, 
with  a mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firfi:  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
tient fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
fallad-oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  con- 
tinues. Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifli 
quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never 
fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the 
poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vo m inner,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ; but  if 
they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mud 
be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar 
of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he 
drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  tc  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyftcrs  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up;  and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emollient  deco&ions  of  barky,  oatmeal,  marfh- 

mallows, 
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mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After,  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  5 to  abftain  from 
fledi  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats 
of  eafy  digeflion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea/  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables. 

VEGE  F ABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of 
giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly* 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  5 yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances;  no  time,  however, 
ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in 
a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  Ic  is  indeed  a valuable 
medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  as 
an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon  5 we  (hall  point 
out  its  common  efteCts,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic  fymp- 

toms. 
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toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  in- 
clination to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
keep  him  awake.  Every  method  muft  however 
be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  Ihould  be  tolled, 
lhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters 
Ihould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartlhorn,  &c.  held 
under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood. 
At  the  fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to 
make  him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  manner  dire<fted  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  Ihould  remain  wreak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  dilcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greateft  circumfpection  is  neceffary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 

ANIMALS. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 

is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal* 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 

rabies 
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rabies  caniha , or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  lafli  we  have, 
none  in  this  ifland s and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that, 
any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  fir  ft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould  hap- 
pen, the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : 
At  fir  ft  he  looks  dull,  Ihews  an  averfon  to  food  and 
company  : He  does  not  bark  as  tifuaf  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and. apt  to  bite  ftrangers : His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  Teeming  heavy  and 
watery  : He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejedted  air,  and  en- 
deavours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain 
fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmelU  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhausted  with  heat,  hunger,, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 

i 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftri£left 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  conlequences  arife 
from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad  s but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpor, 

it 
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St  was  impofiable  to  afcertain  the  fuel.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he 
has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
him  alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  oi*  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  peo- 
pie  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  loles  his  mafter,  runs 
about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened, 
beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is 
after  him;  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued, 
and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  natu- 
rally attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf- defence.  He  foon 
gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  currently 

that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoffible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  efFe&s  of  their  bite  ? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though  not 
one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they 
are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by  ima- 
ginary remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  firft 
impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  prevent 
the  effe£h  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad, 
is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  rnisfor- 
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tune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thele  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccels  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a defedi  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applica- 
tions. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and 
continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould 
not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His 
deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  he  fighs,  looks 
dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners, 
or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do 
not  propofe  to  treat  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take 
up  time  in  (hewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firffc  invafion 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 


The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mull  render  fuch 
perlons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy, and  can  have  no  good  effedls.  If  the  perfon 
takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  dil- 
eafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 


The 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  rnedi- 
cine,  which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in 

the  fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thou- 
fand  times. 

The  Do&or’s  prefcription  is  as  follows: 

<c  Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce*  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofesj 
one  of  which  mud  be  taken  every  morning  fading, 
for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  mud 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpnng  or  river  every 
morning  fading,  for  a month*  he  mud  be  dipped 
all  over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this  he  mud  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a 
fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 

.t  he  bas  been  blt  bya  dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trull  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  ha\e 
been  no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity. 
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of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  anti- 
fpafrnodic ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

fC  Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mud  be  repeated  j 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  dileafe,  it  mud  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine  : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  3 rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  doles.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 

drink. 
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These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  trull  to  any 
one  of  them  j but  from  a proper  combination  of 
their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
hope  for  luccefs. 

The  preat  error  in  the  ofe  of  thefe  medicines  lies, 
in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infuHiciency  cf  the  medicines,  we  mu  ft 
impute  their  requent  v an  - e luccefs. 

Dr,  ’ ^ ad  lays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
coruifs  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
lhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
doles  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  necelfary  ; even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Doctor  prefer! bes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefliy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-velTel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if 
this  be  not  done  loon  alter  the  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  walked  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afte  r wards 
drelfed  twice  a- day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
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The  patient  fhould  begin  to  life  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Doctor  directs  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mud  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercu- 
rial ointment,  i his  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve 
da} s at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  arid  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mer- 
cury be-  gone  off.  He  mud  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fnould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafcetida,  and  cam- 
phire  ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and 
fnake-root,  twice  a -day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  during 
the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

♦ 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mud  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  mud  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from 
flefn,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  mud  avoid  drong  liquors,  and  live  modly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  podible,  and  all  exccffive 
i heat 
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heat  and  violent  paiTions  avoided  with  the  utmoft 
care. 

I have  never  Teen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  mufl:  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trolling 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abso- 
lutely fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe  : Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft 
the  effefts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fliould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affe&ed  with  the  dis- 
order at  the  fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fhewed 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  lifUdfnefs  and 
a fullen  difpohtion  *, 

T HOUGH 

. 

* It  is  fomevvhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever 
been  made  into  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog 
which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the 
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Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  Cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  mod  horrid  confe- 
quences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate 
them  between  matrafles  or  feather-beds,  &c.  This 
conduct  certainly  deferved  the  fevereft  punifhment! 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience  j but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiflfot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  j and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice, 
or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  1 he  patient  fhould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a 
warm  bath 5 and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  Ue  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
fhould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree 

faft  could  be  afeertained,  and  the  pra&ice  rendered  general,  it 
would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 
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and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  na- 
tive and  fa&itious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains* 
of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mention- 
ed above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-rooc 
in  powder  j of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains 
each;  of  opium,  one  grain;  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus* 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be 
light  ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhouLd  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjedl  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  Teems  to  me  to  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trult  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mult  be  taken  for 
Tome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 


wound 
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wound  well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofc- 
ened  with  falad-oil,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  belt  medi- 
cines which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
lick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infers,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c,  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be 
flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time; 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey;  others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  parr. 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice-treacle  is  likewife 
recommended  ; but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimcs  the  cafe,  he  muft 

* The  praftice  of  Tucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in-. 

, deed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extrafling  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifoa 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafh  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
leak  inconveniency.  The  BJylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Msrji in  Italy, 
were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking 
the  wound;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
praclifc  the  fume  at  this  day. 
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not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mod:  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  effects  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

W e cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leflfnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know',  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  pof- 
Able,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  diffi- 
cult a tafk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but, 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudlive  to  cattle,  they  fhould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds,  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages; which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they 
moft  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poifonous 
hemlock,  henbane,wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night- (hade, 
all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a flnall  town,  where, 
though  feveral  perlons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe 
living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plants;  yet  no  method,  that  I could  hear  of,  had 

ever 
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ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out ; though  this 
might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paftes  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in- 
Bead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they 
had  gathered  for  rnuihrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought 
to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to  the 
former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mufh rooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  per- 
fons who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  an- 
other, and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonotis  nature  which  are  found  in  fo- 
reign countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland.,  we  fir  a 1 1 pals  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof 
of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
effedtual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  prefeription  is  as  follows  : 
Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  rum- 
mer, roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity* bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  poflible,  one  large 
fpoonfu! ; if  the  patient  be  fvydled,  you  mu  ft  force 
it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ; but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails.— If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  moft  be  moiftened  with  a little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  to- 
bacco moiftened  with  rum. 

Ws 
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We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who- 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro 5 for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life3 
by  the  General  Affembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifon  ; but  as  we  have  very 
' iitt]e  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  ftiall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  moft  ftrict  attention  to  the  following 
rules,  m.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  to  bedifeharged  by  vomits,  ciyRers,  and  purges; 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  efpeci ally  thofe  of  fweat* 
urine,  and  infenfible  perfpiration ; to  which  may  be 
joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion,  and  irritation  ; the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
mufk,  camphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 


IN  a former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder;  but  the 

danger 
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danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
mufi:  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge  of 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  repumen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  dileafe,  will  be  lure  to 
render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  confth- 
tution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contrad  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary,  and 
makes  the  patienr  either  conceal  his  diforder  altoge- 
ther, or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and 
fecret  cure  j but  who  in  fad  only  remove  the  fymp- 
toms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in 
the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedion,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted 
into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different 
fn apes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a fingle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  this  does  in  its  different  flages.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  particular 
noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  how- 
ever generally  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conflitution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree  of  infedion,  and  athoufand  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants 

nurfes. 
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nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affedled  with  it, 
and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if 
any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
Itages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls 
to  this  part  of  my  fubjedtj  I fhall  therefore  confine 
my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumflances  of  import- 
ance, omitting  fuch  as  are  cither  trifling,  or  which 
occur  but  feldom.  I fhall  likewife  pafs  over  the 
hiflory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  different  methods  of 
treatment  which  it  has  undergone  fince  it  was  flrfl 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances  of  a fimilar  nature  ; all  of  which,  though  they 
might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him 
little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

. / 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedtion  has 
been  received  ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difeharge,  the 
patient  feels  an  itching  with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in 
the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin  glary  matter  begins 

to 
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to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paffage,  which  ftains  th£ 
linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree  of  titillation, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water  5 this  gra- 
dually increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat 
and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urinary  paffage,  where  a flight  de- 
gree of  minefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to 
appear. 

As  the  d.  'order  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
and  runumg,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily 
enfbes  In  men  the  erections  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than 
when  natural.  This  fvmptom  is  mod  troublefome 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  fir  ft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now 
begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is 
moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient  is  done  making 
water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  al! 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine  is 
fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water, 
and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way, 
yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops  : the  involuntary  eredlions  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent  $ there  is  alfo 
a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and 
the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a brown* 
greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates  j the  heat  of  urine  goes  off  ; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  ere&ions,  and  the  heat 

and 
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and  pain  about  the  feat  become  eafier;  the  running 
aifo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  1 alt  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fy mptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  fiuor  albus  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphinder  of  the 
bladder  is  open  j whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the  dis- 
charge is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
diftinguid),  and  mud  be  known  chiefly  from  its  ef- 
fects, as  pain,  communicating  the  infection,  &c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufpe&'that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he 
ought  mod  drictiy  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  falted,  high- 
feafoned,  and  fmoke-dried  provisions,  &c.  as  alfo  all 
aromatic  and  ftimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  gar- 
lic, fhallot,  nutmeg,  mudard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
conlid  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud- 
dings, panado,  gruels*,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  decodions  of  marfh-mallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal 
plealures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  mud 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
lent, he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

N n 
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MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpe-edily  and  effe&ually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  .patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeft, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infection  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  inje&ing  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  i'weet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infetffion,  they  will  at  lead  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 

To  effect  a cure,  however,  aftringent  inje&ions  will 
generally  be  found  neceffary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  moff  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can 
be  made  (Longer  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, but  it  is  bed;  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and 
increafe  their  power  if  neceffary.  I generally  order  a 
drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  or 
nine  ounces  of  common,  or  rofe-water,  and  an  ordi- 
nary fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure, 
it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dofe  increafed*. 

Whether 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injections,  there  are  Hill  many  practitioners  who  do 
ret  approve  this  mode  of  practice.  I can  however,  from  much 
expe  rience,  affert,  that  it  is  both  the  molt  eafy,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure ; and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifiag 
f,  it  mu  ft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifcouduCt  of  the  prac- 
titioner 
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Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  .gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  flrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  railes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  (tools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  fir  ft 
fortnight,  and  the  lame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth 
day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufiicient  to 
remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifh 
the  running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  confid- 
ence of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
clear  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates  *. 

When 

titioner  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  flrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efcharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonor- 
rhcea  actually  cured  by  an  injection  made  of  green-tea,  and  would 
always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

* If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conflitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
diflolved  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
water-gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may 
be  ftrained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts 
diflolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
Iialf-hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  ah  elefluary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  th.e  lenitive  ele&iiary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachmsr 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  lyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  electuary.  Two  or 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceffary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mufl: 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftiru- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  prope-r  in  this  flage  of  the  diforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of 
gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thele 
lhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  lefs 
frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and 
take  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-fpoonful 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  aniwer 
extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyffer,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niffied  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary.  We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  diffolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe 
it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may 
be  made  of  the  flour  of  1 in  feed,  or  of  wheat-bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  freQi  butter  or  fweet  oil. 
When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  oladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  1 have  often 
known  the  mod  excruciating  pains,  during  the  in- 
flammatory date  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
or  other  or  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fpennatic  veflfels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  icro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the 
tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firfl:  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often 
expected.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remiflion  of  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote  mercury . 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan. 
Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea; 
and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.  It  may 
be  neceffary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be 
proper  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulle,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
rendered  the  involuntary  ercdlions  lefs  frequent,  the 

N n 3 patient 
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patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
leaft  difagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe 
at  firft.  Should  they  affedt  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  muft  be  leffened ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
ir,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gra- 
dually increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
mod  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed 
lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one  of  the  moil 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  ufcd. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
8 PurSei 
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purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a drachm  or  two  Temples  of  diafeordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confe&ion. 

'P'q  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumflance  of  tne 
mercury’s  affetting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  oiinging 
on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm, 
or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day;  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  graduaby 
increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  Iwallow  a bolus  nor 
a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it 
can  befufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means 
of  gum-arabic;  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe, 
but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affedting 
the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpedts  a better 
medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  better.  It  muft  be  ac- 


* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a muci- 
lage two  drachms ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  muci- 
lage, in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
difappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  fill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  bell  form  in 
which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea. 

N n 4 knowledged. 
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knowledged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  i for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it 
becomes  neceflary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the 
mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s- 
lard  and  quickhiver,  about  a drachm  may  be  ufed 
at  a time.  The  bed  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  mod  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould  dand  before  the 
fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers 
next  his  Ikin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment. 
If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed, 
the  quantity  mud  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in 
proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  neat 
and  feverifhneis,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenflve,  a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment  mud 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  'Whatever  way  mercury  is 
adrpinidered,  its  ufe  mud  be  perfided  in  as  long  as 
any  virulency  is  fufpefted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  dage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  drift  a regimen  is  not 
neceiTary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  date,  yet 
intemperance  of  every  kind  mud  be  avoided.  The 
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food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; 
and  the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed 
with  refpect  to  drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a 
fufficienc  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape.  I have  often  known 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened, 
the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef- 
five  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 
of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts;  when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  conflderably  leflened,  without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fuper- 
vening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
erections;  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy  ; when  all  or  molt  of  thefe  fvmptoms  appear, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may 
gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftrin- 
gent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a gleer,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importance 
jn  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of 
theie  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves 
very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from 
aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufped  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  latter ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant, 
and  i^  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 

lated 
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lated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining  to  go  to 
flool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a pro- 
per degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed 
veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  re- 
commended in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have 
recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
mentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  tincture  of  gum  kino, 
&c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered  more  aftrin- 
gent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  me- 
dicine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  thisfpecies 
of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  irate  of  the  vifcera. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leflened, 
if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleedings  but  the 

( 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  llrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
tindure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 

latter 
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latter  is  an  infurmountable  obftacle,  as  the  preffure 
of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  conrradlion  of  rhe  ex- 
ternal veffels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  inuc'i 
force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occasion 
ruptures  of  the  velTels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  rafting,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  Ihould  not,  however,  ftav  long 
in  the  water,  and  Ihould  take  care  to  have  his  Ikin 
dried  as  fbon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea:  the 
diet  mull  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little 
claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any 
perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they 
can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoft  no  expence, 
by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

\ 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corredl  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affedted,  as  the  decodtion  of  china, 
iarfaparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  Handing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundtion,  when  almoft; 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays, 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  belt  in  this 
cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag- 
glutinating 
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glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon  the  Do&or 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine*  ; and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a deco&ion  of  guaiacum  or  farfa- 
parilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fh all  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paiTage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candles  or  bougies;  as  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compoied,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them:  Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhould  be  fineared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  Simulating  too  fuddenly;  it  may  befuffered 
to  continue  in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paflages  taken  away,  and  an 
obftrudtion  of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tehicle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fection lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifoa 
lurking  in  the  blood  : the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  at  fufncient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  frxty  pills,  cf  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath,  become  offenfive,  they 
mull  be  difcontinucd  dll  thefe  Jymptoms  difappear. 
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the  fir  ft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea ; particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  life  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necefiary, 
which  mull  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  : when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticle  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by 
a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  efFecL 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impraflicable  to  clear  the 
tcftitle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and 
extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete 
antivenereal  courfe  as  (hall  enfure  him  againft  any  fu- 
ture uneaflnefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain, 
or  on  the  thighs,  as  dircdled  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  mull  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while 
with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
ftrong  deco&ions  of  farfaparilla. 

* l have  been  of  ufe,  for  feme  time  paft,  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  teflicles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moll  happy  effe&s. 
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When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  U 
reafon  to  fufpedt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to 
the  poultice,  and  the  extradt  at  the  fame  time 
taken  inwardly  *.  This  pradtice  is  drongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous 
cafes ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  aflures  us->  that  by  this 
method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tediclcs  of  two  or  three 
years  ftanding,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be  affedted  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  find  attempted  by 
difperfion , and,  if  that  Ihould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a buboe,  the 
fame  regimen  mud  be  obferved  as  was  diredled  in  the 
fird  dage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mud  like- 
wife be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decodtion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  falts, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 

* The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills.,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  dire&ed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  mud:  be  con~ 
tinued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhouid,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  hear,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordi- 
nary diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine* 
Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread  and  milk 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part;  and,  in  cold  condituticns,  where  the  tu- 
mour advances  flowly,  white-lily-roots  boiled,  or 
fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  yellow 
bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  fin- 
ger, it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauflic  or  a lancet* 
and  afterwards  drefied  with  digedive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration^ 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the 
indurated  glands  mud  be  confumed  bycaudic;  if 
they  fhouid  become  feirrhous,  they  mud  be  diffolved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
y ^ as  directed  in  the  feirrhous  tedicle.* 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 

* For  the  cbfpcrfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affeded  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the 
inflamed  tefticle. 
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rhcea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans* 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner : 
Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh  matter  in-  . 
dining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obiVmate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firfl  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affedtion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c  *. 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co- 
ition, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mud  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take 
fome  gentle  doles  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts 
affedted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infe&ion 
may  be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  1 had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infedled  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourheod  of  great  towns-. 
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foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafrti 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  mod 
cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  no&urnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  mud  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we 
fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come 
to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  mod  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fliort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment ; there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which 
fometimes  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  ob- 
ftru&ion  of  urine,  a pbymfis , p&lraphymofis , &c. 

A strangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fp^fmodic  condri&ion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe*  but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a care  with* 
out  any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon 
the  glam , they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a little 
warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftri&ion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometirnes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uncaflnefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troubldome  tenefmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emuifions, 
iweetened  with  the  lyrup  of  poppies,  may  beufed. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  deftred  effect,  bleeding, 
and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  ' 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  (till  continues,  foft  clyfters, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may 
be  adminiitered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces 
of  the  lyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve 
the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine  fhould 
come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient 
fee  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, in  this  cafe,  to  difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to 
4 x draw 
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draw  off  the  water  with  a catheter ; but  as  the  pa- 
tient is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we 
Would  rather  recommend  the  Ole  of  mild  bougies. 
Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  faci- 
litate the  difcharge  of  Urine.  Whenever  they  begin 
to  llimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  pbymojis  is  fuch  a conftriftion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards 5 the  paraphymojis , on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftridtion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward* 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general* 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fufficient.  Should  thefe^  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftrifture,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
With  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on* 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  mud  be  fcarified 
with  a lancet,  and  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned 
glans  at  liberty.  We  (hall  not  defcribe  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has 
actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations*  to  foment  the  parts 
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frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

With  regard  tp  >Ahe  priapifin , chordee , and  other 
diftortions  of  th 0 penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublelome,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  ope- 
ration of  a purgative  through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affe&ions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  date,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are 
peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb ; corroding 
•ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  deftroy  j excrefcences  or  exoftofes 

arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy 

ends 
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ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  lead:  acci- 
dent; at  other  times,  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like 
wax;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  cal- 
lous, and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and 
mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king  j 
evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed 
in  the  lymphatic  vefTels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
nerves,  as  the  gummdta , ganglia , nodes , tophs , &c* 
the  eyes  are  affedted  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and 
fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a 
finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  in- 
ternal fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious; 
at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  fundtions 
are  depraved ; the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ; the 
body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  mife- 
rable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  con- 
fumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as 
cancers  of  the  breaft;  a fuppreftion  or  overflowing 
ofthemenfes;  the  whites;  hyfteric  affedtions;  an 
inflammation,  abfeefs,  feirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjedt  to  abortion;  or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they 
arefeldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  pa- 
tient ; and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  infedtion  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet 
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atiout  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

(The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a fali- 
vation  ■,  this  method  is  now’,  however,  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  ve- 
nereal poifon,  when  adminiftered  infuch  a manner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation 
of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to 
think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial bintment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the 
laline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fingular 
in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Clare, 
an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  allures  me,  that  for 
fome  time  pad  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes, 
a faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  mod  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall 
portions  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree 
of  fridlion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces 
its  full  effect  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing  the  lead 
injury  to  the  flomach  or  bowels ; a matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  mofl 
adtive  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadt  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time 

they 
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they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure..  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine,  a 'priori , what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
djftemper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of, 
apofierioriy  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  That  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Ba- 
ron Van  Swieten;  and  was  foon  after  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyucian  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
as  follows:  One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dif- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits ; and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  the  d iforder  remain.  To  thole  whofe 
ftomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may 
be  given  in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  that  the  patient  chufcs.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
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Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re~ 
commended  for  coring  the  venereal  difeafe;  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anlwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
pended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury, 
forne  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pro-* 
moung  a cure,  One  of  the  bell  we  know  yet  is 
farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix  *. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afiiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  direCled  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken  from  the  root, 
in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this 
is  the  fame  as  of  the  decoClion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  Itage,  by  a decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is 
ufed  either  frefh  or  dried ; but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c,  but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  difguife  or  aftift  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decoClion  early 

night  and  mprning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debravv,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that 
he  p pares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

* See  Appendix,  Decottion  of  Spr/aparilla* 
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in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  ftrc.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras ; but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poiTefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infe&ion, 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and 

* Though  we  are  Hill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  mak- 
ing trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe 
of.  All  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  poffiefied  of  valuable  fecrets 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened 
nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but  lome  plants 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as 
thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be 
found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another, 


danger- 
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mercury  to  a perfon  labour- 
ing under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fe- 
ver, pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would 
likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes  s as  a 
flow  heflic  fever,  or  the  lad  ftage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues;  in  -which  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  necefiary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered. 
If  the  patient  s firength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 

reft,  and  nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fuffieiently  re- 
ftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render 
it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual : with  thefe 
precautions,  ooth  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be 
kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed,  and  fufliciently  recovered,  when  a more 
effectual  method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  fhe 
fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufficient 
for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceflary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  pre- 
parations 
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parations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 
A fimilar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities 
of  age  mud  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  is  never  neceflary;  befides,  we  have  ge- 
nerally found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  effedt 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjecl  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or 
who  are  afflided  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  feurvy, 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where 
any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either, 
if  pofiible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mud  be  ad- 
minifiered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufual.‘ 

The  mod  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth ; if  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we 
mud  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon, 
but  mud  adminider  the  mercury;  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber 
warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
necefiary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  ad- 
minider a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  drefs 

upon 
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upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufly 
relaxing  the  veffels,and  correcting  any  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  aft  more  kindly,  but 
many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  always  recommended  bleeding  and  gen- 
tle purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mer- 
cury, and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 
flitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  mull  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but 
often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufftcient  for  the 
cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and 
avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who  cannot 
endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his  appe- 
tites: indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are  tho- 
roughly cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  iofe&ion, 
than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the 
infection  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 
effeCts  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 
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perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  he  has  received  the 
infection,  he  ought  to  wafli  the  parts  with  water  and 
Spirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water  ; a fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injected  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infe&ion  is  found  in  its 
greateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 
believe  that  a find  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infe&ion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
je&ions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  alinoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers : the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to 
clean  them,  till,  notvvithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effe&s  above  mentioned,  I or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  inje&ed  three  or  four  times 
a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the  matter; 
after  which  they  were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefh 
matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took 
every  day  half  a grain  of  the  cbrrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of 
the  decottion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfe&ly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Dodtor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
venerea,  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbtns  or  Si  wins.  The  Dodtor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  dileafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  leems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
virtue , it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  jaws,  a difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
Elands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negle&ed,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodtion  of  far- 
faparilia,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  praftice  jn 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 
infection  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finilhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe 
leturn  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat- 
whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite 
fufficicnt  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  attend- 
ing  patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  necefiity  they  are 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  fa  ft,  and  to  leave  it  off 
too  loon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
perfect  the  cure;  whereas,  by  negledt  of  thefe,  a 
fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  ftillleft  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates 
the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife, 
that  the  patient  ffiould  never  leave  off  taking  medi- 
cine immediately  upon  thedifappearing  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually 
leffening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afcertain  the  exa £t  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe  $ for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be 

a much 
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a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be 
the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  practitioner  of  fome 
note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his 
patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at  lead  forty  days, 
during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fup- 
pofe,  a ftrong  decoCtion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other 
anti-venereal  firhple.  Whoever  takes  this  method, 
and  adds  a fufficient  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate, 
or  fome  other  aCtive  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  de- 
coCtion,  will  feldomfail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract  it,  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of 
regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine; 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  fuf- 
picions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily. This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I ne- 
ver knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty 
or  danger  where  the  patient  ftriCtly  followed  the  phy- 
lician  s advice  1 but  a volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  oppofite  conduct.  . Scirrhous  tefticles, 
ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  cari- 
ous bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleffings  derived  from  this  iource. 

There  is  a fpeciesof  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeale,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A per- 
ion  of  a found  conftitution  contracts  a flight  degree 
of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any 
great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  con- 
cludes that  this  will  always  be  the  cale*  The  next 

time 
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time  thedifeafe  occurs,  though  ten  times  more  viru- 
lent, he  purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  confcitution 
is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence 
in  the  fmall-pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe, 
though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome 
cafes  the  moft  fkilful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in 
others,  the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the 
patient  in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  conftitu- 
tion  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great 
ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from 
obfervation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able 
to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion, 
after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Although  it  is  impofiible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed 
and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame 
medicine,  afiifted  by  the  deco&ion  of  farfaparilla, 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the 
conftitution  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a con- 
firmed pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a complete 
cure. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Wr  OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  domefric  affairs;  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  ffioiild,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fie 
for  the  more  a&ive  and  laborious  employments.  This 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; 
and  females,  inflead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free 
air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare 
the  frefli  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the 
pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whole  whole  time 
is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
evident  diftin&on  between  the  male  and  female  with 
regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  fhe  cer- 
tainly never  meanf,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  al- 
ways without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  fun&ions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obftru&ions,  indigeftion,  fla- 
tulence, abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mo  - 
thers  and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A found  mind  depends  fo  much 
upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  want- 
ing, the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I have  always  obferved  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofl  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
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children  were  likewife  (Irong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  effedls  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both 
lexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftru&ure  and  de- 
iigu  of  females,  which  fubjedt  them  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacua- 
tions, pregnancy , and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  lource 
of  numerous  calamities. 

-• 
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Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
ders thefe  two  periods  the  mod  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  con- 
flitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  ge- 
nerally indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for 
the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceffary,  as 
the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  de- 
pends, in  a great  meafure,  upon  her  conduct  at  this 
period  *. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftruCt  them  early  in  thecoqduCt  and  ma- 
nagement of  themfeives  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe 
inodelly,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurt- 
ful at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes 
in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  leffons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
koufe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  ip  any  a&ive  bufmefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  ike  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  her  blood  uot  being  duly 
prepared,  ike  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  ipirits, 
and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indul- 
gence, or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at 
this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obflruclions  amongft  the  more 
adtive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorcfis , or  green- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape 
thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as 
their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in 
the  open  air  as  pofiible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
of  all  manner  of  trafb,  they  often  indulge  in  ir,  till 
their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue 
indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train 
of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut- 
terly impoflible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  properly 
on  : Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an 
indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh,  are  not 
only  fubjefl  to  obflrudlions  of  the  tnenfes } but  1 ike— 
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wife  to  glandular  obftructionsj  as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  Jt  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave, 
moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey 
of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  leafon  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged. 
It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceffary  a piece  of  prudence 
as  to  make  provifion  again  ft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy 
youth  to  join  in  lprightly  amulements,  let  not  the 
fevere  dictates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  im- 
pulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom,,  the  feafon  de- 
(lined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a 
tine  fhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine,  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfeives  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing.  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  ; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  that  wretched  cuilom  which  prevailed 
fume  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a fize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poffibly  have  deviled  a practice  more  de- 
ft ruflive  to  heal  tli. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 
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not  appear,  but9  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 
fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in  lie  ad  of 
Shutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  doling  her 
with  Aeel,  afafcetida,  and  other  nauieous  drugs,  to 
place  her  in  a ficuation  where  (lie  can  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  free  air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercile,  and  am-ufe 
herfelf  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner  ; and  we  have 
little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  a Hided,  will 
do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  die  feldom  fails,  unlefs 
where  the  faulc  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  foinAan- 
taneous  as  to  lurprife  females  unawares.  It  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach ; as  a fcnfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins  ; diAenflon  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; 
head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite  ; laflitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  .;  and  fomecimes  a flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thele  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
the  menftrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every  thing  ihould 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obArudt  that  neceffary 
and  falutary  evacuation  ; and  all  means  ufed  to  pro- 
mote it;  as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
gi  eateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obAruft  them.  Females  ought  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
the  time  tney  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  lour  on  the  Aomach,  ought  to  be 
avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifli, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeAion,  are 
3ifo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impoAible  to  mention 
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ev'ery  thing  that  may  dilagree  with  individuals  at  this 
time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  colds, 
caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all 
other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpedt  in 
their  condufl  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  leafb  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will, 
at  this  period,  be  fuftlcient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conitituion. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poffibie.  Every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  l'o  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obftrudtions  of  the  menftrual  flux, 
which  prove  abfol’utely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrudted,  except 
in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufflcient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  j wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors-,  alfo  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
Rate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflift  the  body  in 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
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other  bitter  and  adringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to 
an  Englifh  quart,  and  arter  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a v *ne- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or  prepared  fteel  may 
be  taken  in  the  dole  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance 
or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftru&ions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of 
the  blood ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu 
mours,  are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Fler  drink  lliould  be 
whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take 
fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tintture  of 
black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obdruftions  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  lliould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
flie  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  cauie  of  her 
affliction,  fhe  ought,  if  pofflble,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objeCts, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  Filiation  is  alfo  of  the 
lad  importance. 

An  obftruCtion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  efifeCt  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  indead  of 
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giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  reftore  the  patient’s  health  and  llrength. 
When  that  is  efFeded,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 

J O 

too  lmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeflion  are 
bad,  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed 
from  a fedentary  life;  a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly 
of  falted,  nigh-lealoned,  or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors;  exceflive  fatigue;  relaxation; 
a dififolved  ftate  of  the  blood ; violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  &c. 

1 he  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any 
error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  which  induced  the  diforder  mud  be  purfued,  and 
luch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain 
the  flux,  and  counterad  the  morbid  affedions  of  the 
fydem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to 
live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread ; and  to  drink  decodions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thele  be  not  fuff> 
pient  to  dop  the  flux,  dronger  adringents  may  be 
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ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  all  urn,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  & c*. 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ulually  called  th tfluor  albus>  or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  dil charge, 
however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackilh  colour}  fometimes  it 
is  fharp  and  corrotive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c. 

It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the 
back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
figns  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a re- 
laxed date  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take  as 
much  exercile  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  Ihould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion ; and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 
ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effecff } and 
fometimes  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  me- 

* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  itomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 
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t.iune  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
1 eiuvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubflance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

.That  period  of  life  at  which  the  vie  fifes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  flop- 
page  of  any  cuflomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
lufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deflroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo’ 
many  women  either  iall  into  chronic  diforders,  or 
die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as 
furvive  it,  without  contracting  any  chronic  dif- 
eale,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
t-iey  weie  before,  and  enjoy  flrength  and  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

if  tiie  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
iiiiial  quantity  of  food,  eipeci ally  of  the  more  nou- 
1 idling  kind,  as  fielli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  lufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twuce 
a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fliould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  Read.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of 
a chronic  nature. 
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OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  Fate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  af- 
ii fiance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe:  mofl 

of  them  breed  in  forrow , and  are  frequently  indifpofed 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal 
difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period  ; and 
hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dan- 
gerous. We  (hall  therefore  pay  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and 
fometimes  fo  to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  affiiffed  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
raffied  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints 
has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troubiefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs, 
roafled  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  neceflary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine, 
&c.  but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore, it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them. 


Every 
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Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againfl  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  lame 
misfortune  afterwards  *.  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft  common  in 
the  fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within 
the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; 
if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercife ; railing  great 
weights;  reaching  too  high ; jumping,  or  flapping 
from  an  eminence ; vomiting ; coughing ; con- 
vullion-fits ; ffrokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers; 
dilagreeable  fmells ; excefs  of  blood;  indolence; 
high  living ; or  the  contrary ; violent  paffions  or 
afieclions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a flight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  or  fhivering ; flcknefs ; palpitation  of  the 
heart;  the  breads  become  flat  and  loft;  the  belly 


* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is 
furely  a moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moft 
abandoned,  be  viewed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron, 
it  is  If  ill  more  unpardonable. — Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adver- 
tife  their  afllftance  to  women  in  this  bufmefs,  deferve,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moft  fevere  of  all  human  punifhments. 

falls  ; 
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falls ; and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  hu- 
mours from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion*  we  would  adviie  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors; 

j-jfg  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun  damp 
houfes  j to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but 
to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
fo  ggy  weather,  if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and 
eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  de- 
praved, ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will 
permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrafs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  Toothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heathing  nature.  Her  food 
Ihould  confid  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If  (he  be  able  to  bear  it,  fine  fhould  lofe,  at  lead, 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  iharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  die  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  die 
ou<zht  to  drink  the  decoftion  of  calcined  hartfhorn 

u 
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prepared.  If  (he  be  affedted  with  vomiting,  let  hef 
take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mix- 
ture. In  general,  opiates  are  offervicej  but  they 
fhould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this 
means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed, 
they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underltood  as  reftraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  in- 
duces a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fcls,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  almoft 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  j and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
moft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in  this 
Rate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 
They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  over  $ but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom 
fail  to  expel  the  foetus  ; but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
mQther,  No  doubt,  mifehief  may  be  done  by  too 

much 
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much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females 
who  have  the  greateft  number  ot  attendants  in  child- 
bed generally  recover  word.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  date  of  child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  de- 
feats its  own  intention,  ana  is  geneially  more  dan- 
gerous than  none  at  all  *. 

During  a&ual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
mud  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toad 
and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  drengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  mod  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often 
©ccafion  violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 


* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pra&ifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  eaflieft  accounts  of  time  ; 
yet  it  is  ftill,  in  moil  countries,  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  ihe  foetus;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moll  women  in  child, 
bed  require  to  be  managed  with  fk.il  1 and  attention,  and  that  they 
are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  offi- 
cious midwives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  imagined  ; moll  of  which  might  be  prevented 
by  allowing  no  women  to  pra&ife  midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  pro- 
perly qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagreeablc 
branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper 
for  the  other  fcx. 


When 
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When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered ; and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  The  paffage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  fo h pomatum  or  freffi  but- 
ter, and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufled  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  diredions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a fkilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible  \ Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  1 o this  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirrts  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without 
folid  food  and  generous  liquors;  to  fuch,  a glafs  of 
wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  mull  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be 
in  all  refpe&s  teate-d  as  for  an  exceflive  flux  of  the 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colleding  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  Occafions!  Thefe,  inftead 
of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obitrucl  the 
neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their 
noife  ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do 
much  mifchief. 
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insnfe's.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths, 
which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  Ihould  be 
applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins*  and  the  thighs : Thefe 
mu  ft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  ; and  may  be  dif- 
continued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates*. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
Gught  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  fafFron  in  it;  and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  cil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewile  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors;  and  if  the  patient  be 
reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  new 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe 
be  hot  or  feveriih,  one  of  the  following  powders 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five 
or  fix  hours  f . 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the  tenfion  or 
tightnefsof  the  parts;  great  vveaknefs ; change  of 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
efFedts  from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon- water*  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table- fjpoon* 
fuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

f Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  fafFron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  in  to  eight  or  nine  defies. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyiterical 
complaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
cf  the  tincture  ©f  afafcetida  in  a cup  of  penny-roval  tea. 

Q.  q 
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countenance ; a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard 
pulfe ; a flight  delirium  or  raving;  fometimes  in- 
ceflant  vomiting  ; a hiccup  ; a difcnarge  of  reddifh, 
flunking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclina- 
tion to  go  frequently  to  ftool ; a heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  mud:  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup 
of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  muft  be  frequently  adminifter- 
ed;  and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A suppression  of  the  lochia , or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti- 
ful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  afFefted.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads 
may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them. 
The  child  Ihould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it 
fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo- 
ther and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 

either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 

A frequently 
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frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  thedifeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  difcuflfed  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous;  they 
often  occaflon  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers;  where- 
as a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger* 
and  has  often  the  mod  falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or 
a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary-water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  o’odinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given, 
which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  : but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  wo- 
men might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  mo- 
derate exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar ; not  forget-* 
ting  to  bleed  in  the  fird  months,  and  avoid  all  lharp 
air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
hadened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
blood  and  humoufs,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  com- 
motions* Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that 

QLq  a the 
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the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly ; and  if  tl\€ 
pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other 
cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminidered. 

The  mod  fatal  dilbrder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal , or  child- bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner, 
and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  mod  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  redleflnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of  fpirits 
and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  wombs  a fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo 
takes  places  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
dool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is 
difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighted  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  indammation  ufually 
fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  lboner,  a bilious  or  putrid 
loofenefs,  of  an  obdinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  ail 
its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this  ; confequently 
the  bed  aflidance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon 
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&s  pofiible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conftitutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation 
rife  high;  in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to  ap- 
ply a bliftering-plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  fnorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  dpink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch 
like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiflered 
through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  be- 
neficial by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  inteftines, 
and  alfo  by  adling  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the 
womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is 
requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritability  of  the  ffomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
Read  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile  *. 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman,  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod:  imminent 
danger,  by  a flrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
midwife. 

' Q-'l  3 .■  The 
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The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc* 
ceed  beft  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a (top  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefien  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  lome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occasionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a (larch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occafion  fhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be 
rice-water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root, 
or  fome  other  ftrong  aftringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protrafled,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  neceflfary  to  Support  her  with 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may 
require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodtion  or  infufion, 
mixed  with  the  tinclure  of  rofes,  or  other  gentle 
aftrincrents  : or,  a Scruple  of  the  extradl  of  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum, may  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given 
every  Second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  (hall  be 
found  neceflary. 


When 
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When  the  flomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  iupported  for  fome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef- tea,  or  chicken-water. 

To  avoid  this  fever, every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy ; her  food  fhould  be 
lio-ht  and  Ample,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and 
properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more 
hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept 
too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound 
too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  loon  from  bed,  after  deli- 
very ^ catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  $ and  a 
proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  pre- 
vious to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  ftate.  Coftivtnefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  belt  effeded  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyflers 
and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whole 
circumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contract  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  a bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 


Q^q  4 
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The  fuperffitious  cuffom  of  obliging  women  tc* 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
,ile  clamp,  and  moff  of  them  cold  j confequently 
tliey  are  the  very  work  places  to  which  a woman  can 
go  to  make  her  fir  ft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined 
in  a warm  room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckonec} 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women 
who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health. 
It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obftrudlion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent, 
1 he  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  pro- 
portion to  their  poverty  $ and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  chil- 
dren, though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the 
rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have 
caufe  to  envy  their  poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the 
bleffing  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while 
they  pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a Angle 
heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,)  but  induces  a general  relaxation 
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of  the  folids ; a date  highly  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation. To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  courfe : Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk 
and  vegetables *  *;  thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  me- 
dicines, as  freel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian 
bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafflons  which 
tend  to  obdrudt  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barren- 
nefs  is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poflible ; all  difagreeable  objeds  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  en- 
tertain the  fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
date  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  fhan  any  other  animal,  and  flands 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-dottor  of 
proydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  line  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
^ confidsrable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegeta We  diet. 


much 
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much  longer  in  need  of  the  prote&ion  and  care  of  his 
parents s but,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always  bellowed 
upon  him  5 and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers  as  much 
from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done 
from  negledt.  Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents, 
nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  moll  fruit- 
ful fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants*. 

It  mull  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that 
the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  flomach  cannot 
digeft  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon ; and  unlefs  it 
can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  flool,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic  afte&ions  of  the 
bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits, 
and  at  lafl  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thcfe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
thod of  cure  mud  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives  we  /hall  ad- 
duce only  one  indance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  in- 
fants by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found  in 
the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to 
give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breads ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  flze  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  The/e 
may  be  differed  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 
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The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will 
more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic 
™ ar  may  be  diffolved  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 
Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine, 
in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the  body ; fhould 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be 
coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary  : for 
this  purpofe  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may  be 
diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather 
better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed 
in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and 
continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effect  If  thefe  me- 
dicines be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  tail  to  relieve  thoic 
affe&ions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  in- 
fants fuffer  fo  much. 

These  general  directions  include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diiorders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviat- 
ing thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh,  gum> 
or  fellon*  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are 
principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  will  be  mod  commonly  relieved  by  gentl'd 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or 
other,  conditute  a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of 
infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminidered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief, 

« • 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach.  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blacki/h-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
fi Irene e ot  iyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium . 
This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  cafe  it  i-s  notnecef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a 
little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above;  or,  if  thefe  Jhould  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  lugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpo/e. 

1 he  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meca- 
vium  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firff, 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  /hew  an  inclination  for  the  bread, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to 
difcharge  the  meconium  ♦,  but  even  where  this  is  not 
allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup, 
oils,  and  other  indigeftible  duff,  crammed  down 
$heir  throats. 

THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  affecting  the 
•whole  in  fide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  ^Sometimes  they  reach  through 

8 , 
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the  whole  inteftinal  canal;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s 

life. 

If  the  aphtha;  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
.in  number,  fofr,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours  j we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thins  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dcfed  with  wine, 
punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  lome  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  thele  will  occafion  inflammatory 
diforders  even  in  adults ; is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conflitution 
on  a blaze  ? 

The  mod:  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till 
they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given 
in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale 
rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in 
this  ca!e  to  adminifter  calomel ; but  as  that  medi- 
cine fometimes  occaflons  gripes,  it  ought  always  to 
be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 


Many 
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Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe;  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child's  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms ; mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is 
a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  greens  ftools^, 
gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing1 
to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels; 
but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
effedt  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren lhould  be  acefcent  j and  unlefs  the  body  be  dif- 
ordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of 
their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity, 
however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders  in  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome  one,  wc 
fhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  (hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exercife 
in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe, 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  correct  the 
acidity*,  but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never  be 
given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  belt  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia 
alba . It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corre&s  the 
acidity:  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned 
above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. 
I have  feldom  leen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 
infants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 

* ^ee  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture . 

ceed. 
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ceed,  a little  brandv  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
■with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be 
caller.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water  will 
anfwef  this  purpole  very  well. 

I 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiflened  by  the  fweat  or  urine* 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleaniinefs,  the  moft  effectual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in 
a word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpe&s,  tho- 
roughly clean.  When  this  is , not  fufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent 
or  drying  powders ; as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affected  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar 
of  lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts' be  wafhed 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol 
has  been  dilfolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully*  One  of  the  beft  applications  for  this 
purpole,  is  to  diflblre  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day. 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE; 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus , which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag,' 
Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium , be  diffolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  th t mucus 
without  freezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  j but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  o,r 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  fcldom 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This-  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
nurfes  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difcouraging 
the  pr^lice. 
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however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confidered 
as  diieaies,  Unlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  patient.  „s. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  5 by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  j or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
fender  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafroned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to-  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  fo- 
lution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When 
it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality, 
the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a 
milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a ten- 
dency to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to 
abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe 
intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rhu- 
barb and  orange-peel  * and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  occafionaHy  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aftifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach 5 or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Tberuua* 
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OF  A LOOSENESS. 


A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  (tools  are  four,  (limy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  prodndlion  of  fuch 
(tools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  check- 
ed too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially 
when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on 
the  (kin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation, 
of  this  kind  fuCceeds  a humid  ftate  of  the'  atmofphere, 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by 
carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which 
would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cudomary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipec  acuanha,  and 
afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb j interpofing  abforbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  bed  purge  how- 
ever, in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame 
time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without 
exciting  gripes. 

The  antimoniai  wine,  which  adts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakelt  conditution  ; and,  not  being  difagree«« 
able  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  Even  onedofe  will  frequently  miti- 
gate the  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ab- 
forbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s  drength  will 
permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
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or  eight  hours,  till  the  (tools  begin  to  aflumc  a more 
natural  appearance;  afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is 
neceffary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe 
ought  always  to  be  a little  increaled,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aitringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with  confider- 
able  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleffnefs  remain  after 
the  (lomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little  Ample  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greatefl:  caution.  They  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dis- 
orders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food,  and  negle£l  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child 
be  (luffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  (lomach  is 
* o not 
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not  able  to  digefl,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly 
aflimilared,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  body,  fills  it 
with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  tnuft  either  break  out  in 
form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the 
body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  dif- 
orders.  That  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general 
caule  of  eruptive  diiorders,  mult  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  conftantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effedt  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  br 
neceffary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of 
the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefli  butter, 
oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affedted  frequently 
touched  with  it. 

The  moll:  obflinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif- 
ficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known 
children  feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines  *.  The  cure 

ought 

• I fometime  ago  favv  a very  llriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftnuti;ig  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
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aught  always  firfl  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head 
very  clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufh- 
ing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  iufficicnt3 
let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a week,  wafhed  daily 
with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment 
made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
fiefh,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined  to 
a regular  light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently 
open ; and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  pa^ 
tient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conflitution  be 
fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 

wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling;  Hofpital  at  Ackvvorth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  afHi&ed  with  fcabhed  heads,  and  other 
cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their 
provifions,  and  that cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglected;  accordingly 

was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  fol- 
lowed. It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants, 
&c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  ac- 
cordingly attempted,  but  had  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared, 
and,  at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infe&ious, 
that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over 
» confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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Wrds  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  in- 
itead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradu- 
ally, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a fudden 
rarefadion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infardion  of  the 
vefielsi  which  being  often  repeated,  the  veflels  are, 
at  laft,  over-diftended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affeded  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flan^* 
nel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm 
allies  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  mull  be  drefied  with  Turners  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  theplafter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other 
drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome, 
but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foe  a 
as  the  .warm  weather  fets  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. it  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts 
of  Britain.  On  the  eall  coalt  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  croup . On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have  ob- 
ferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rifling  of  the  lights . 
It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  afthma , attended  with  very 
acute  and  violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 
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This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea- 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax 
habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known 
it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the 
night,  after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold 
eafterly  winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet 
feet,  thin  fboes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftrudts  the  perlpiration,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la- 
borious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and  fhrill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He 
fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  and  vinegar  5 or  an  emollient  decoclion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  ap- 
plied round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate, 
a bliftering  plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck, 
or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  the  child  may  take 
frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  following  julep  : 
Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  al- 
thea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together. 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effe<5l  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper  j but  in  very 
full  babits  it  muft  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

taken 
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taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafcetida  may 
be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoon- 
ful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If 
the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  the  afafcetida  may  be  diffolved  in  a 
common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight 
hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  muff  be  carefully  avoided;  as  wet 
feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated ; all  food  that  is  vifeid 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a 
drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their 

1 • 

* I Vvas  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bu’l  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  \vho?  from 
his  former  Situation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  thefymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  dan- 
gerous difeafe  I am  lorry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  inferted  at 
length  ; but  as  the  Doftor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The  Doctor  in- 
deed obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice  ; but 
recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle, 
to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He  like- 
wife recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root,  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  and  mufle,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength.  &c.  of  the 
patient;  after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following 
deco&ion  : — T ake  of  garlic  and  diftil led  vinegar  each  an  ouncp, 
hyfop-water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
dually mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey. 
Let  the  whole  be  fimrpered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afcenvarda 
ftrained  for  ufe„ 

body, 
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body,  bv  means  of  a feton  or  iflue.  I have  fome- 
times  known  a Burgundy-pitch  piafter,  worn  con- 
tinually betwixt  the  ffioulders  for  feveral  years,  have 
a very  happy  efFetfl  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great 
mealure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
fcnfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increaled  by  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion. Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  moft  in  teething, 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance;  firft  the  inci- 
fores , or  fore-teeth  ; next  the  canini , or  dog-teeth  5 
and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  anewfet;  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapi» 
entity  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  flattings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever, 
difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 
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Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatr 
ment  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mud  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyders 
or  ^entle  purgatives  j as  manna,  magnefia  alba,  rhu- 
barb, fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak 
and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree 
flowers  ; to  which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of 
milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary ; 
but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  la-* 
bour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with 
convulfion  fits,  a blidering  plafler  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear, 
Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two, 
three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a lpoon- 
ful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  doles  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I have  often  prescribed  this  medicine 
with  fucceis,  but  always  found  a larger  dole  necef- 
farv,  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when 
codivenefs  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dole. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  arc 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 

plader 
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plafter  between  their  ffioulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  lead 
once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expe<5led.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little 
fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  this  realon  they  ought  never  to 
be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the 
prefTure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax 
candle,  a bit  of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldoni 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fix-penny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  j but  the  lancet,  in 
a fkilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be 
light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  better  effect  than 
teething  necklaces , or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 


OF 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
acre  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufactures  began 
to  flourifh,  and  (till  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negled  either  to  take  proper  exercife 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES.* One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne- 
eded exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expeded  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fucli  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fiich  like  difeafes.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fubjed  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes, or  who  have  been  often  affeded  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable 

to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies* 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  impro- 
per diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery, 
or  fo  vifeid  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  diieafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourilh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  ofiener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  ot 

food. 
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food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has 
the  moll  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpedt.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy 
child  fhould  always  be  in  motion,  unlels  when  alleepj 
if  it  be  fullered  to  lie,  or  fit,  inllead  of  being  toiled 
and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe the  child’s  flelh  grows  fofc  and  flabby  j itsflrength 
is  dimmifhed ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compoled  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  $ 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  afftded,  efpecially 
in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrids 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual ; the  /pine  or 
back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  Ihapej  the  bread  is 
likewife  often  deformed  and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thole  lymptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  dileafe.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  for  the  mod  part,  bad ; the  teeth  come  (lowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out 
afcerwalds.  Ricketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  underdanding  above  their 
years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in 
the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or^to 
7 the 
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the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 
material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

ed with  evident  figns  of  wcaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important 
ends  will  be  belt  anfwered  by  wholefome  nouri filing 
diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
open  dry  air,  and  fufhcient  exercife.  If  the  child  has 
a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglefls  her  duty,  or  does 
not  underftand  it,  fhe  Ihould  be  changed.  If  the 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm; 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it  5 and  too  great 
a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effect.  The  limbs 
fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poftible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  fiefli,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  beft  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  molt 
proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh- 
meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may'  be  added  a little 
wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good  claret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who 
cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  then 
a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe, 
but  feldom  by  the  phyftcian.  In  children  of  a grofa 
habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 

may 
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may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
off  the  difeafe;  that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  : for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  muft,  however,  be  ufed  with  pru- 
dence, as  fojne  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft 
be  difeontinued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  would  be  of  fervice, 
were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets  j but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  ne- 
glecting them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pals 
them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  afleCled,  are  often  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 

canal  ; 
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canal;  likewife  by  teething;  ftrait  clothes  ; the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  or  other  eruptive 

difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive* 
will  generally  perform  a cure:  wherefore,  if  the 
child^be  coftive,  the  heft  way  will  be  to  begin  with 
a clyfler,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit, 
which  may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body 
in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  mag- 
nefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of  ihubarb  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  muft  be  done  to 
appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blif- 
tering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  tne  gieat, 
danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet 
all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend biiftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tin&ure  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed, from  any  external caufe, 
as  the  prefiure  occafioned  by  {trait  clothes  or  band- 

S f ages, 
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ages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed; 
though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  e fifed!:,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as 
the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  conti- 
nues to  adt. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething;  or  any  rafh,  or  other  difcharge,  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a primary  dileafe  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  hap- 
pen but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  iittle  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
dileafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrudture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expedt 
that  it  fhould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould 
be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to 
be  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may  be  put 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

\ 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affedt  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  mod  proper  to  place  it  among  the  dii- 
eafes  of  infants. 


CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itieli  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewiie  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  vveakneis  of  the  brain;  from  fcir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excreicences  witnin  the  fkud  ; a 
thin  watery  (late  of  the  blood;  a dimimfbed  iecre- 
tion  of  urine ; and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering 
difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a flow  fever ; the  patient  complains  of 
a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; he 
Ihuns  the  light ; is  flck,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; his 

O' 

pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low : though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep : he  is  fome- 
times delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the  patient  becomes 
comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It 
is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time 
or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which 
at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back 
part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common 
dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife 
to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the 
powder  of  alarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 
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Some  pra&itioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being  per- 
formed in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain ; but  in  fo 
defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  atrial  *. 


CHAP.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceifary,  would  extend  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it : We  mufl  there- 
fore confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  afliftance  is 
either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudture  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 

* One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a 
phylician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething 
might  be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
known,  and  are  often  miflaken,  even  by  phyficians  themfelves. 
Of  this  I lately  faw  a firiking  inftance,  in  a patient  attended  by 
an  eminent  praftitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miflaken 
the  difeafe  for  teething. 
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It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed  on  the  human  fpecies ; yet  they  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
afiift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hpur  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may 
fometimes  deftroy  him ; while  another,  for  fear  of 
doing  amifs,  (lands  (till  and  fees  his  bofom-friend 
expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every 
good  man  would  wifh  to  (leer  a courfe  different  from 
either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emer- 
gencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

i 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceflary 
as  bleeding;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
underftood.  But  though  pradtifed  by  Midwives, 
Gardeners,  Blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubject 
of  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an  operation  of  great 
importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and  pro- 
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perly  performed,  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  thofe  In 
di  ft  refs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomacb,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matisms, the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceffary.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned, 
fuflfocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings,  occafloned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hy- 
fleric  affe&ions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in 
all  ciforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the 
folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  ft  ate  of  the  blood,  as 
dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affe&ed  as  pofiible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a vein 
cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conflitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  pa- 
tient. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child 

could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon, 

or 
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or  that  a delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame 
extent  as  a rotoufl  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mud  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and 
the  heart,  ks  it  is  often  necefiary,  in  order  to  raile 
the  vein,  to  makefile  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought 
to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half, 
from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

Persons  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known 
from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 
feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whip  cord  under  the 
finger. 

Ir  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  character  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed. 
One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet, 
while  another  will  lofe  almod  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  date  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body ; befides,  it 
may  often  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impoflible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
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who  pradlife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains*  and 
accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children*  they  would 
not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing Hill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  infiance*  of  head- veins,  heart-veins,  breaft- 
veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will 
certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
all  the  blood- vefiels  arile  from  the  heart,  and  return 
to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon*  unlefs  in  topical  in- 
flammations, it  fignifies  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a foolifn 
prejudice*  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  firfi  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  pofipone  the  operation  when 
necefiary*  in  order  to  rel'erve  it  for  feme  more  im- 
portant occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
proper  or  not  bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or 
feafons  has  like  wife  bad  effedts. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  confe- 
quently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts ; but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  to- 
pical affections,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  part  as  pofiible.  When  it  is  necefiary,  however, 
to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand*  as  the  veins  are  fmall, 
and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there 
till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.  That  will  be  better 

learned 
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learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
description  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the 
operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 

let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  •:  s. 
Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perion, 
and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  Sufficient  for 
determining  which  of  them  is  mod  proper  upon  any 
particular  occafior..  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention 
is  only  to  leflen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  molt  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

• 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muff  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thele  ways  any  particular  in- 
flammation will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjefture 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  constitution.  In- 
flammations  happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  coins, 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  Wiu  rooft 
probably  bedifperfed;  thole  which  follow  clofe  upon 
a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a groSs  habit  of 
body,  will  generally  fuppurate;  and  thole  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  na- 
bit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conflitution 

found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  befl  promoted  by  a (lender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  mud  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  Hein  be  very 
tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a piece  of  wax  plader. 

If,  notwithdanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  puliation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  befl:  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  pro- 
ceeds but  flowlv,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed 
may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs 
is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  mod  prominent 
part  of  it,  a fluctuation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms : 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
dufkifh  or  livid  ; the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and 
it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of 
different  colours  fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  fub- 
fides,  and  from  a dufkilh  complexion  becomes  black ; 
a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  fird  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm 

made 
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made  of  lixivium  and  bran  ; fhould  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  muft  be  fcarified,  and  after- 
wards dreffed  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  dreffings  mufl  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mufl: 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  I eru- 
vian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dcfes  as  the  flomach. 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  mufl: 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thole 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  biles > impojlhuwies , whitloesy 
They  are  all  abfceffes  in  confequence  of  a previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  aif- 
cufled ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu- 
ration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  inciflon,  if  neceflfary  *,  afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  drefled  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  di- 
geflive  ointment. 
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OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and 
plafters  are  pofiefifed  of  wonderful  healing  powers, 
and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a faCt,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping 
the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the 

external  air,  which  may  be  as  effectually  done  by  dry 
o lint. 
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lint,  as  by  the  mod  pompous  applications,  while  it 

is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  at- 
tending them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpe&to  inter- 
nal applications,  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obdrudt  or  impede  the 
opeiations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds ; all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obdacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  mod 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fhall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 

fuch  deps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

1 he  fird  thing  tQ  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  be- 
fore any  dredings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  eke  died  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
weakness,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  mud  be  differed  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extradted  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  tne  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c„  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  dopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
didance,  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  mud 

be 
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be  done  by  thofe  who  are  prcfenc.  If  the  wound  be 
in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
ftopt  bv  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  I he  belt 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter 
round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a 
fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mult 
be  twilled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman 
does  a cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 
ing flops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take 
care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much 
might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aicringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  ftyptic  water  of  the  Lufpenfatoiies,  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  W hen  thele  cannot  be 
obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 
recommend  the  Agaric  * ** of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

* Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People , gives  the  following 
dire&ions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— 

**  Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lads,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ifluing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confids  at  fird  of  four  parts,  which 
present  themfelves  fucceffively : 1.  The  outward  rind  or  fkin, 

which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  bed  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a h ■ m- 
mer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration it  requires,  and  a dice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
diredlly  over  the  burding  open  blood -veflels.  It  condringes  and 
brings  them  clofe  together,  dops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
eff  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the 

fecond 
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any  of  the  other  ftypticsj  and  indeed  it  defervea 
■ encomiums.  It  is  cafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  he  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents. A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which 

a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

"I  hough  fpirits,  tin<5lures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceffive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
.change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
ieem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it;  but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obdruft  the  cure. 

In  (light  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  dole : this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  fcder.  In  this  cafe  the  bed  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  -foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis.  It  however  mull  not  be  duffed  in  too  hard, 

* * ' 

fecond  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  ve/Tels ; 
and  the  fourth  and  lad  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe. — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  flead.  It  mud  be  applied  in  the 'fame 
manner,  and  lias  nearly  the  fame  effeds. 


other- 
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otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  co- 
vered with  a cloth  dipped  in.  oil,  or  fpread  with  the 
common  wax  * plafter;  and  the  whole  muft  be  kept 
on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  (hall  not  (pend  time  i-n  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  lug- 
ged the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage ; befides,  delcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underdood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  irefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  fird  dreff- 
ing dicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  i his 
w ill  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
dreffing.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  ialves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  1 u per ficial,  drels  it 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  j* ; and  if  fungus,  or  what 
is  called  proud  fit/h*  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  ma\ 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a hiilc 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter.  1 his 
mud  be  applied  indead  of  a pladcr,  and  fhould  hr 
changed  twice  a-day. 


* See  Appendix,  Wax  plafter . 

-J-  See  Appendix,  Yellow  bafilicum . 

If 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very 
low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled  : and,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed 
him,  even  though  a fever  fhould  enfue.  Nature 
fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more 
fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  ex- 
cefiive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedftly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roaftea  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinnage,  and  fuch  like. 

l . . - 

O F B U R N S. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprels 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifter  or 
break  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  fome  of  the 
liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or 

with 
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with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying  ointment,  com- 
monly called  Turner  s cerate  *.  I his  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread 
upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affe&ed. 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be 
beat  up  with  abour  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweetefl 
fa] ad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  oint- 
ment can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very 
deep,  after  the  firll  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be 
dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafiiicum  and  Tur- 
ner's cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  realon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mud: 
be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other 
violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
mull  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting 
liquors.  He  mud  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  be- 
come livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  morti- 
fication, it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tin&ureof  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
deco&ion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mud 
likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet 
mufl:  be  more  generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhail 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  mod  dreadful  cafe  of  this 
kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle- 
aged  man,  of  a good  conditution,  fell  into  a large 
veffcl  full  or  boiling  water,  and  miferably  fealded 

* See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate . 
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about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  or?, 
the  burning,  in  fome  parts,  was  very  deep  before 
they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two  days  the 
fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  pro- 
per application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I firft  law  him,  his  fever  was  high  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  adminiftered ; poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were  likewife 
applied  to  the  affedted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
inflammation.  His  fever  (till  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftri&ly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  admini- 
ftered once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a digeftive,  com- 
poied  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafiiicum ; where 
any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flightly  fcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh  j and,  to  pre- 
vent their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admini- 
ftered. By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three 
weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs. 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generaly  productive  of  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  neglected.  It  is  needlefs  to 
give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally  known  ; 
we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method 
of  treating  it. 

Itf 
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I'm  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  1 his 
is  more  proper  than  ruboing  it  with  brandy,  (pints 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  luch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  con- 
tufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  lucii 
like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effett. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  codl,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  deco&ions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruiied 
part  mud  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
rected above  ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftructure  of  the  veflfels  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lols  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affeCted,  the  fore  will 
not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that  is, 
before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very 
flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to 
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be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores 
are  frequently  midaken  for  the  King’s  evil,  and 
treated  as  fuch,  though,  in  fa<5t,  they  proceed  folely 
from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from 
the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  opposite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at 
length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  bed 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that 
the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by  confine- 
ment, or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  fofc 
lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to 
nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Na- 
ture, thus  afflfted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a 
cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dileafed  parts  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impoflhumes  improperly  treated  •,  they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  mod  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life; 
and  perfons  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
mod  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevent- 
ed by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or 
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by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  ifTues,  ietons,  or  the 
like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  didinguifhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin  ; by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  Tides  or 
edges,  by  the  time  ol  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  considerable  (kill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  in 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit 
of  body,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  lead 
till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper 
regimen,  or  the  ule  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  dfl- 
pofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are 
the  effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  diieales, 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not> 
however,  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time 
without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper 
regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conditutiou 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  (lead,  they  mult  be  cautioufly  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wades  the  drength,  and 
confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be 
healed  as  foon  as  poflible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a drift  attention 
to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life  : as  we  have  frequently  known 
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people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  mod:  proper  regimen  for  , promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  falted  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  flrong  liquors,  and  to  leflfen  the  ulual 
quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling 
laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fvveetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drelTed  with  the  yellow  bafilieum  ointment.  Some- 
times it  will  be  neceflfary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effects  in  the  cure  of  obfldnate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
the  (tone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt, 
flrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Doctor’s  directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe 
is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morning  3 at  the  fame 
time  wafning  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
In  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Do6tor  a little  before 
his  death,  he  informed  me,  <c  That  he  obferved 
1 walhing 
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wafhing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folutiort  of  a 
triple  drength  was  very  beneficial *  *. 

A fistulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without 
an  operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  >0  as  to 
have  its  callous  parts  dedroyed  by  fome  corrofive  ap- 
plication, \or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the 
knife;  but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  deferibe  it. 
Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  mod  apt  to  become  fidu- 
lous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  indeed, 
pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Fiftula  pafie  very  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  me- 
dicine, and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a 
trial  j but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing 
except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affided  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  corrett  that  particular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the 
conditution. 
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OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dificcated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medi- 
cal affidance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  frequently  lod,  we  lhall  endeavour 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  Hocking,  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  h amours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  mofl:  com- 
mon luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  immediate 
afiiftance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and  refo- 
lution,  who  is  prefent  when  a diflocation  happens, 
may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient,  than 
the  mofl;  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  pre- 
fent, it  is  difficult  to  know  the  (late  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a reduftion ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never 
afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  mull  always  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  cir- 
cumfbances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a 
fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the 
part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
fome  time  before  the  reduftion  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduftion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfeftly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negleft  of  this 
rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  flrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difeafed  ever  after. 
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dislocation  of  the  jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is 
eafdy  known  from  the  patient's  being  unable  to  (hut 
his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  ot  the 
under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thole  ot  the  upper  j 
befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  to- 
ward one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to 
{peak  diftinftly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  confiderable 

difficulty. 

The  ufqal  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  1$ 
to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  aflillant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againfi:  his 
bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs, 
being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
maynot  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter- 
nally. After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is 
to  prefs  it  ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by 
which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
eafily  pufhed  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants,  in  Tome  parts  of  the  country,  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient  s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

' ^ / 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  peo- 
ple imagine  the  neck  was  broken  : It  is,  however, 
for  the  mod  part,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may 
be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has  refolution 
enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  diflocation  of 
the  neck  is  inflantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies 
upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned 
towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  mud  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refinance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  mud  pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force, 
gently  twiding  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  conti- 
nuing in  its  natural  podure. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
8.  women! 
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women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education* 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled,  and  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  days, 
till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone 
is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diftocated.  It  does 
however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  dis- 
located either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to 
replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a table,  and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufli 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should 
this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered 
fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and, 
while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftretched  afunder,  the  heads 
of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thruft  into  their 
former  fituation. 

Those  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the 
moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  diredl  the 
luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a cafk,  or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move 
the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the  back, 
fometimes  fhaking  it ; by  this  means  the  heads  of 
£he  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 
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pISLOCATiON  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diHocated  in  various  directions;  It  happens  however 
tnoft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  dire&ly 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as 
well  as  from  its  expolure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  i§  the  moft  fubjedt  to  difiocation  of  any  in  the 
body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm : When  the  diflo- 
Cation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated, 
and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protube- 
rance behind  the  {boulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  for- 
wards toward  the  bread. 

T.  he  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  frool,  and 
to  Cause  an  aflidant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays 
hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin 
under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  be- 
hind his  own  neck;  by  this,  while  a fufficient  exten- 
iion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
operation,  but  the  hand  o(  an  expert  lurgeon  is  al- 
ways more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I 
nave  generally  round  it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce 
the  fhoulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 
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and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
In  making  the  extenflon,  the  arm  ought  always  to 
be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  dire&ion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protube- 
rance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  to- 
wards which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the 
patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of 
this  joint  may  eaftly  be  known. 

Two  affiftants  are  generally  neceffary  for  reducing 
a diflocation  of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  mud  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  muff  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for 
fome  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  Angers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz* 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH, 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is  dif- 
placed  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 

mud 
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mufb  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fait  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  afMants,  while  by  others  an  ex- 
tenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft  pufh  the 
bead  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  locket. 
If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  patient  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenfion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pushed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees  y ancles  and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppoflte  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  aione 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
often  lucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known  a 
diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after 
all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


C H A P.  LIE 
OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

ri  'HERE  is,  in  molt  country  villages,  fome  per- 
■*'  Ion  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac- 
tures. I hough,  in  general,  fuch  perlons  are  very  ig- 
norant. 
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norant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  j which 
evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning, 
with  a fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mecha- 
nical head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way* 
We  would,  however,  advile  people  never  to  employ 
fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  fkilful  lurgeon 
can  be  had;  but  when  that  is  impracticable,  they 
mult  be  employed : we  fhall  therefore  recommend 
the  following  hints  to  their  confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpeCts,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and 
cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality;  as  Hewed  prunes, 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinagc,  and  the  like* 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effedh.  There  is  often  aneceflity 
for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fraClure,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contuflon.  This  operation  fhould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifli,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceflary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 

weeks. 
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weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary*  however,  tfiaf 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in  railing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  him- 
felf,  otherwife  the  action  of  the  mulcles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  negle&ing  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a 
fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above 
a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  ail  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  when  a bohe  was  broken,  to 
keep  tne  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
tmeafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
terafting  the  force  of  the  mufcJes,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones ; but  as  defcriptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I lhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  ufe- 
fui  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of fraBures y lately  publifh- 
eu  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh  5 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fra&ures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
likewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  compound  fra&ures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  uanfported  from  one  place 
to  anpther. 


The 
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The  bed  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent. 
This  is  the  podure  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  goes  to  red,  and  in  which  feweft  muf- 
cles  are  upon  the  dretch.  It  is  eafily  e defied,  by 
either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  polition  of  the  limb. 

Bone  setters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken  into  a great 
many  pieces.  In  this  caie  it  will  fometimes  be  need— 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wile  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enlue.  The 
liorro.  which  attends  tne  very  idea  of  an  amputation, 
often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too 
^ate.  I have  known  this  principle  operate  fo  drongly, 
that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were  Blattered  into  more 
than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputated  before  the 
third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  mud  be  d relied  in  all  refpefts  as  a common 
wound. 

? All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  abroken 
bone,  >s  *0  lay  it  perfectly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it 
quite  ealy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had 
much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A great  many 
of  the  batl  confequences  which  Succeed  to  fraftured 
bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the 
abufe  of  it,  does  more  tnifehief  than  would  be  occa- 
fioneo  oy  tne  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  mod  Sudden 
cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  hap- 
pened where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some 
method  however  mull  betaken  to  keep  the  member 
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fleady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without 
bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  affume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  afliftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we 
would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off 
than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  reten- 
tion equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as 
long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when 
the  fradture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fra&ures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a flraight  pofture,  and 
fhould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxy  crate , or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
dreffing. 


OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious* 
they  are  generally  negledted.  When  a bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 

eafy. 
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cafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it,  but  when  a 
joint  is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ft  ill 
make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for 
fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  him- 
felf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady,  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cufiom  of  keeping  the  part  immerled  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  re- 
laxes in  dead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a difeale  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  ap- 
plied too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleeding 
near  the  affected  part  have  a very  good  effect:  But 
what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  mod  liable  to 
this  difeale.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occalioned 

by 

► 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greatefl:  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  kale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 

U u 2 wine. 
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by  excellive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effedt  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  flrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe 
the  body  to  this  difeale. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpect  an  obflruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures 
ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The 
protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occa- 
iion  all  thefe  fymptoms  5 and,  if  not  returned  in  due 
time,  will  prove  mortal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prefiure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mutl:  be  conftandy  worn  for  a con- 
iiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  mull,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  return- 
ing it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable 

wine,  Mindererus’s  fpiri't,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
Spirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

without 
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without  an  operation,  a defcription  of  which  is  fo- 
reign to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate 
enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts 
to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I (hall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I generally 
purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoction  of  mallows  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of 
warm  water,  mud  be  applied  for  a confiderable 
time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decodtion,  with  a large 
fpoonfulof  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 
thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceffary  ; but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope- 
rator, at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a preffure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully 
conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  delcribed.  Should 
thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffedual,  clyfters  of  the 
frnoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might 
be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would  there- 
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fore  adviie  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  return- 
ing the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife. 
I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in 
my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  de- 
clared the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable  with- 
out an  operation *  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mud 
wear  a (led  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready  made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at 
man’s  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefc 
bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  likewife 
avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors;  and  fhould 
carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaule  proper  means 

are 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly,  with  obilinate 
coitivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rup- 
ture 
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are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effeCts.  No  perion 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  dructure  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
fome  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is  evidently  dedroyed. 
The  aCtion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired 
as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone : In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  Suffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  foiids 
fhould  recover  their  power  of  aCting.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwhole- 
fome  vapour,  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on 
the  bread,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  Suffered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  ail  probability  continue  So;  but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  Soon  as  the  injured  part  has 
recovered  its  power  o t aCting,  the  fluids  will  again 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be 
ledored. 

It  is  a horrid  cudom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  indead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 

ture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced. 
By  negle&ing  this,  many  perilh  who  were  not  fufpe&ed  to  have 
had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen 
where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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notice  taken  of  him.  This  condudl  fcems  to  be  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuper- 
ftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in- 
habited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may 
be,  we  lhall  not  pretend  to  enquire ; but  lurely  the 
conduct  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if  that  is 
the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When 
unwholeibme  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fnould  be  bled.  If 
the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with 
hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm 
land,  alhes,  or  the  like. 

I shouxd  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  mod  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  lufferers;  but  as  I 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my 
fubject  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I fhall 
content  myfelf  with  fele&ing  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  mod  important,  and  adding  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

OF 
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MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effedt  of  careleffnefs.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But'children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fub- 
ftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  Deep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This 
condufl  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
ing, or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 
fubftance  before  the  perfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either 
by  extrafling  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fa feft 
and  moft  certain  way  is  to  extract  it;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  eafieft ; it  may  therefore  be  mo-re 
eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftrufling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without  dan- 
ger are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefh, 
fruits,  and  the  like:  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought, 
if  pollible,  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  flie  had  fwallowe-d  in  the 
courfe  of  her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

be 
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be  fliarp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifli-bones,  bits 
of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  palled  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extraft  them  with  our  fingers", 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  mu  ft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  for- 
ceps, fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  ex- 
tract larely  iucceeds,  it  the  Riddance  be  of  a flexible 
nature,  and  has  deiccnded  far  into  the  gullet* 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  firong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft 
be  introduced  in  the  fiat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducting it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
ham  le  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ule,  that  it  may 
b.e  lecurcd  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumfiance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  avoid  luch  ill  accidents  as  have  fome- 
times  enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of 
the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  pafTed 
below  the  fubfiance  that  obfiruefts  the  paffage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a 
fubfiance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh-bone, 
flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feiz- 
ing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus 
difengages  them ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fub- 
ftances, ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftru&ing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paffage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refiftance, 

a kind 
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a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk, 
may  be  ufed,  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  : thefe  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conduced  about  the 
obftrudting  body,  and  fo  to  extra#  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confidence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied 
fall  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  furround  the  obftrudling  iubliance,  and  to 
draw  it  our.  Several  of  thefe  rings  pafied  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obftrudirig  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubftance  to 
be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
mull  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fweliing 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ulefulnels  here.  It  any  fubftance  is  ftopt  in 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage, 
a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part 
which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The 
fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift 
fituation,  and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be 
forwarded  by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a few 
2 drops 
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drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back 
by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  fattened,  and  as  it  is 
now  too  large  to  return  through  the  finall  cavity  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrutl- 
ing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreflibility  of  fponge  is  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into 
a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn, 
after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge 
may  likewifebe  comprefled  by  a piece  of  whale-bone 
fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies 
w'hich  had  ttuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  take  the  patient 
vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  un- 
lefs  when  fuch  obttrudling  bodies  are  limply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  or  ttuck  into  the  Tides  of 
the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes 
occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low, vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a draught.  -If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow, 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and  if  that  fhould 
not  fucceed,  a clytter  of  tobacco  may  be  admi- 
7 niftered. 
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niftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water;  this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts 
to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  puflied  downwards,  tms 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oned, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  x 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a 
fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mud  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  ot  pufhing  them  down, 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refoiution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours 
either  to  extract  or  pufh  down  the  fubflance,  muft 
prove  ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued ; be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifling  in 
them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudtion  itfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caufcd  the  obftruction  had 
been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he  can- 
not, he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injedtion,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and 
water,  barley- water,  or  a decoflion  of  mallows.  In- 
jections 
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je<ftions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruflion, 
than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftru&ing  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
rnuft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices* 
The  like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  paflages, 
though  the  obftrucfting  body  be  removed. 

A proper,  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  inhering  body  more  effe&ually  than 
, inftruments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but 
this  is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
flance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomit- 
ing and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins, 
which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
charged by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigefbi ble  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinacious  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritat- 
ing things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like; 
and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 


When 
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When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi- 
ately Suffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage 
is  vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refla- 
tion be  not  reftored  ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy , or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muff  be  dire&ly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  Surgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper 
to  mention  it,  though  it  ffiould  only  be  attempted 
by  perfons  {killed  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

W hen  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
fiopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  Several  circumffances. 
may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  un- 
fortunate Situation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we 
fnould  never  too  Soon  refign  the  unhappy  objedt  to  his 
.late,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are 
many  well  attefled  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons 
to  life  and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a confi- 
derable time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it,  as  Soon  as  poffible, 
to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necefifary  opera- 
tions for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing 
this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the 
body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture  with 
the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body, 

ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the 

head 
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head  a little  railed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men's 
fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition 
as  poflible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried  in  the 
arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  puriued  is, 
to  reftore  the  natural  warmth,  upon  which  all  the  vital 
functions  depend;  and  to  excite  thefe  functions  by 
the  application  of  dimulants,  not  only  to  the  fkin, 
but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  intedines,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  ob- 
flacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  drip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  mud  be 
drongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and,  as 
foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  Ihould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  domach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  ot  his  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit 
of  the  domach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  always  to  be 
chafed  with  volatile  fpirits,  and  dimulating  powders, 
as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up 
the  nodrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a drong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  nodrils  at  the  fame  time. 
When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  ched 
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br  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  priori 
ou<*ht  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fliould  prels  the 
bread  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  s and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  fame  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  depreffing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate 
natural  refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the 
noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe. 
.Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a wooden 
pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the 
other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perton’s  mouth,  or 
for  receiving  the  pipe  ot  a pair  of  beliows,  to  be  em- 
ployed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  it  neceflary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  need- 
led, however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  fliould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  per- 
fons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfter.  There  arc 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe, which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand;  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
mufl  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after 
the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing 
through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round 
the  moitth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an 
empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  dole  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  fol- 

X x lowing 
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lowing  manner  : A common  clyftcr-pipe  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied 
round  the  fmall  end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmokc 
blown  up  as  directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
practicable to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyf- 
ters  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait 
and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently  admi- 
niltered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyfler 
bag  and  pipe  ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well 
up,  a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfvver  the  purpofe 
better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fhould  be  put,  il  the  above  endea- 
vours prove  inefredlual.  Where  there  are  no  con- 
veniencics  for  ufing  the  warm  bath>  the  body  may 
be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  afhes,  grains,  or 
fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  2n  inftance  of  a girl  who 
was  reftord  to  life,  after  hie  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  allies,  co- 
vering her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet 
round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round  her  neck 
fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over 
ail.  After  Ihe  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this 
fuuation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  Ipeech, 
and  cried  out,  I freeze , I freeze ; a little  cherry- 
brandv  was  uiven  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  the  allies  for  eight  hours;  afterwards  fhe 
e,  is  taken  our,  without  any  other  complaint  except 

that  of  latitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  in  a 

$ few 
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few  clays.  The  Do&or  mentions  likewife  an  in- 
ftancc  of  a man  who  was  retlored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 

a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  (hews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  firong  fpirits; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  i wallow- 
ing, a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought 
every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  atter  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  •,  but  if  he  can  be  mace  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  lafej 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  tub- 
llance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tiflot  in  this 
cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table- fpoon- 
ful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  lias  taken  five  or 
fix  doles.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a 
firong  infufion  of  lage,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benedifius,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  rnay,  he  fays, 
fupply  its  place.  The  Doftor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  fhould  be  given  in  luch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  bv  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afiiflance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fornetimes  expire  after  thefe  fir  ft  appear- 
ances of  recovering.  The  warm  and  Simulating  ap- 
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plications  are  (till  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quan- 
tities of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  fhould  be 

manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
oppreffion,  a cough,  and  feverifhnefs,  which  effec- 
tually conflitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe 
him  to  drink  plentifullyof  barley-water,  elder- flower- 
tea,  or  any  other  foft  pe&oral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofc  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for  above 
fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  life; 
yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods 
taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  and 
in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Elfays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  bread, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerled  for  lome  time 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to 
a full  proof  of  this  fa£t,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means 
duly  perftfted  in. 
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Atr  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
dedru&ive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from 
fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  patted  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  deeping  in  clofe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  oil 
-contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  let  at  liberty  and 
difFufed  all  over  the  chamber ; while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogidon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fullyto  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  deep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  deep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had 

been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beers 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  date  of  fermentation,  con- 
tains fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  al- 
ways danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quan- 
tity of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a date  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  fhut  up  for  iome 
time.  There  have  been  many  indances  of  perfons 
druck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  daut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 

X x 3 cleaned. 
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cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
lame  effects  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 

■v 

reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  anyplace  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  cf  luch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in;  but  where  they  are  fuddenly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
Frit  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber,  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breads . generally  find  thcmfelves 
quickly  opprefied  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fixa- 
tions, and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air;  or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  following  means 
mu  ft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
freft),  and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fti- 

mulating 
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mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  lucceeu, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  (wallow, 
fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  me  au- 
dition of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Non  are  (harp  clyllers  by  any  means  to  be  neglect- 
ed ; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindure  of  lenna,  of 
each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  (lead,  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or 
three  large  fpoonfuis  of  common  fait  may  be  put 
into  the°clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  neceffary, 
which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  tms 
chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reitore  cue  circulation, 

warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  furgeoia  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  nis  breath  into  the 
patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  arm  cauGng 
him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about.  And  Dr. 
Frewen,  of  SufTex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man 
who  was  (lupified  by  the  frnoke  of  lea-coal,  but  was 
recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  watci,  and 
afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  praClice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  ieem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fudocating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani^  and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake. 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  i$ 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  tov/ards  the  brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  be- 
gin to  grow  drowfy,  fhoold  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider 
as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  in- 
dulged, prove  his  lafl. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country  ; it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a morti- 
fication, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the 
fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire  $ yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fhew,  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen. meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought -near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rotten- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 


When 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibility : after  which  the  per-  ' 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little 
warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an 
infufion  of  elder  flowers  fvveetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  mult  have  obferved,  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  flightly  affedted  with  cold,  that  the 
belt  way  to  warm  them  was  by  walking  them  in  cold 

water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome 

• 

time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter 5 or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 

to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  verv  coldefl:  water. 

# 

There  is  the  greatefl:  encouragement  to  perfilt  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  allured  that  perfons  who 
had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fuccelfive  days,  and 
who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours, 
have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

« 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the 
cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  imme- 
diately apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if 
they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen, 

an 
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an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Mod  of  the 
ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafly 
avoided^  by  only.obferving  the  precautions  mention- 
ed above. 

-)  > 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  fureets, 
exhauded  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
Ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  e defied,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a dimulating  nature,  may 
be  applied  to  the  Ikin,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other 
flimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians 
are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons  apparently 
dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods, 

. i 

i • 
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OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AXTD  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

t 

OTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
O blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 

ftrong 
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ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  hear,  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  lome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifls 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  j and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  mud  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyfier  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  ro  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. IT  is  drink  ought  to  be  water,  or  finall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife.  ; 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defc6t,  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind,  obflinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch 
like.  In  thde  an  almoll  diredlly  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  mentioned  above  mult  be  purfued.  ^ 

The  patient  fnould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
Jqw,  and  bcipg  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs, 

arms, 
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arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot 
flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  fafh,  or  ftrong 
fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a 
little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome 
hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his 
mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  mult  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening 
nourifhment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of 
water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate, 
light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

These  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of 
bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges, 
belong  to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleeding  are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  3 in- 
deed perfons  fubjedl  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  faint- 
ing, however,  continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile 
fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  flrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  all 
refpe&s  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be 

made 
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made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like 5 emollient  clyfters 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
fliould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  ge- 
nerous cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  bed  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  benediftus , 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  mud  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fliould  be  made  to  fwallow  a large 
quantity  of  light  warm  filiid,  which  may  ferve 
to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to 
foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  efFeft  a difchargc 
of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  in- 
teftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to  his 
nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to 
him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife 
from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall  therefore  fay  no 
more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreflion  at  ftomach,  ora  mafs 
of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally  is  the  beft  remedy 
during  the  paroxvfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated 
like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the 
evacuations  ought  to  be  restrained.  When  they 
happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a 
continual  fever,  the  patient  muff  be  fupported  by 
fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooningor  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  ofren  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admiffion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
excefiive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
ft rained,  They  are  generally  the  e fie 61  of  mere  weak- 
nefs or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  calc 
of  a woman  tc  in  childbed,  who,  after  being  hap- 
<c  pily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards 
“ of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phy- 
“ fician  was  lent  forj  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean 
“ while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
<c  tempted  to  afiifi  her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf 
*<  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 

blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poflibly  could,  and 
“ in  a very  fhorc  time  the  exhauiled  woman  awaked 
iC  as  out  of  a profound  fiecp;  when  proper  things 
<c  being  given  her.  Hie  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  laid  (he  had  feen  it  pra6lifed  at 

“ A1  ten  burgh 
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c<  Altcnburgh,  by  midwivts,  upon  children  with 
sc  the  happieft  edecd.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life, 
and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  mighr, 
without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fajnting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  the  patient. 
£y  not  attending  to  this  circumdance,  people  often 
kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call 
in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  adidance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnefs  his  exit,  whofe  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and 
increafes  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  lead  doubt 
but  this  pra&ice,  which  is  very  common  amonprthc 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecialiy  to 
the  delicate,  and  iuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
<*afe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  afMance,  and  the  win- 
dow's of  the  apartment  diould  always  be  opened,  at 
lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a drearn  of  frefh  air. 

Persons  iubjecl  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting 
fits,  fhould  negletd  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  theperfon 
in  dejection  and  weaknefs ; the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fuipended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  dagnation,  coa- 
gulations and  obdruidions  arc  formed,  and,  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very 

• conliderably 
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confiderably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  formed 
in  the  heart  or  larger  vefiels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fome- 
times  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers  yet  even  thefe  ought, 
&s  foon  as  poftible,  to  be  removed. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  oncej  but 
in  general  their  effects  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpedls  limilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to 
excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  overcharged 
with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condufl 
themfelves,  than  from  the  deftru&ive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftru&s  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  ftiould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofcned, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  favour- 
able for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the 
perfon  upon  his  belly  $ when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 

on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  railed,  and  particu- 
lar 
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Idf  Care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent, 
twifted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it* 

The  exceffive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal 
confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch;  thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagu- 
lated the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water 
with  a toafh,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  theperfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  ped'ons  in 
this  fituation,  I (hall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation, 
wherein  molt  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned 

dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
fucc  fsful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a nire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy  He 
foon  after  fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  maoe  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him  ftill  Deep- 
ing, his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin  covered 
with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the  only  figns  of 
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life  remaining,  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
(baking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth;  but, 
as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into 
the  flomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the  leaft 
effed,  and  the  danger  Teeming  to  increafe,  I ordered 
his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a fharp  clyf- 
ter  to  be  immediately  adminiftered.  This  gave  him 
a llool,  and  was  the  fir  ft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy  effed, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  (hew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
femes.  He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days 
weak  and  feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a fore- 
nefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by 
means  of  a fiendcr  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  li- 
quors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
fered to  die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had 
not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been 
advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an 
ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours, 
ora  fpaftnodic  affeCtion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 
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Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyfler,  and 
to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a 
little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewife  receive  thq 
fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjeft. 
to  fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank;  to  a cup 
cf  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may 
occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or 
leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh 
air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

i 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days 
by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  elFe&s  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  lit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againlt  employing  hylteric  women  as  nurfes ; and  Ihould  likewife 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 

•9 
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termed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin , of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with 
fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life  5 no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no 
refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping, 
in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilfb  fome  linen  cloths 
and  a parcel  of  afhes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
nnfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  fkin. 
As  foon  as  the  afhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luse  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time;  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  v/ere  blown  up 
his  noftrils ; to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the  bread,  which 
being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed,  and  it  was  hot 
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weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  allies.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  dreffcd  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  deep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young*  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  de- 
fpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as 
in  the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  DoTor3  Commons,  Lon- 
don, relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reflated  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  conti- 
nued in  good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck 
with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminifter- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  friflions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe 
had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  an 
incifion  was  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  air  blown 
ftrongly  through  a canula  into  thelungs.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to 
run  down  the  face,  and  a (low  pulfe  was  juft  percep- 
tible at  the  wrift.  The  fri&ions  were  continued  for 
fome  time  longer : his  pulfe  became  more  frequent, 
and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

These  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
ftrangle  themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  laft  fcene  of 

✓ 

acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fir.  But  when  a perfon, 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  fuddenly 
feized  with  a convullion  fit,  and  feems  to  expire, 
fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions;  but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  practicability  cf  recovering  perfons 
vifibly  dead : 

In  the  pari  Ho  of  St.  Clemens , at  Colchefier , a child  of 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having 
had  the  bread:,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion 
fit,  which  iafeed  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a 
privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accord- 
ingly firipped,  laid  out,  the  paffing-bell  ordered  to 
be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made ; but  a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman  whoufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  Hidden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its 

mouth  and  nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath; 

upon 
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upon  which  fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  clown 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  feit  the  ! eart 
begin  to  beat  faintly ; file  then  put  a little  of  the 
mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed  j and  in  another  quarter  cu 
an  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  refioring  to  its 
difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many  . 
other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  caie  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  allies  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulating 
clyfiers,  or  thefmokeof  tobacco,  into  the  intetlines, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
fiances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumfiances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ficient proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  en- 
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deavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in 
afiifting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fadts  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary;  but  thefe, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

'Ihe  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  -perfons,  in- 
flituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their 
prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medi- 
cal knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  luccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes  where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fuf- 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all  their 
functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
fhocking  to  refled,  that  for  want  of  this  confideration 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  re- 
vived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mod 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccels,  are  all  thofe 
called  hidden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as 
apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dis- 
orders wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,from  the  fulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c. ; the  unwholefome  air  of 
long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  ■>  the  noxious  vapours 
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arifing  from  fermenting  liquors ; the  fleams  of  burn^ 
ing  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral  acids j arfenical 
effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furniffl  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  en- 
deavours. Perhaps  thofe  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitacion  of 
the  pafflons,  as  fear,  joy,  furprile,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per means,  as  blowing  drongly  into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reflore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
clyflers  and  generous  cordials.  Thele  mud  be  varied 
according  to  circumflances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fugged  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conducting  them.  Above  all  we  would  re- 
commend perfeverance . People  ought  never  to  de- 
fpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumdances  j or 
to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is 
the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inflitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  3 and  that  a 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  lhould  be 
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indrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly 
dead  *.  Men  v/ill  do  much  for  fame,  but  (till  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed 
to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure 
which  a good  man  mud  enjoy,  on  refleding  that  he 
has  been  the  happy  indrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  3 
fufficient  reward. 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  like- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
who  have  been  adtive  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  per- 
fons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any 
accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperflitious  inliitu- 
tion,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perform 
out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but 
allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  wb# 
jecovers  him  after  he  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  death 
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cautions  concerning  coed 
bathing,  and  drinking 
the  mineral  waters. 

AS  it  is  now  falhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  lea,  and  drink  the  mi- 
neral waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work 
ftill  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
pradtical  Observations  on  Sea  Bathing,  and  drinking  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  this  Country.  Finding  it  impofiible 
to  bring  thefe  obfervations  within  fo  narrow  a com- 
pafs  as  not  to  fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into 
an  enormous  fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to 
a few  hints,  or  cautions;  which  may  be  of  lervice 
to  perfons  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters, 
without  being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care 
of  a phyfician. 

No  other  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of 
greater  importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention 
of  the  phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  num* 
bers  ruin  their  healths,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjedt,  as 
I know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fuflicient  num? 
ber  of  pradtical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
tient’s conduct  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adtive  and  im- 
portant medicines. 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  in- 
genuity ; but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcer- 
taining  the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical 
analyfis.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  ufe,  but  is  by  no 
means  of  fuch  importance  as  fome  may  imagine. 
A man  may  know  the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  materia  medica , without  being  able 
properly  to  apply  any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  One  page  of  pradlical  obfervations  is 
worth  a whole  volume  of  chymical  analyfis.  But 
where  are  fuch  obfervations  to  be  met  with  ? Few 
phyficians  are  in  a fituation  to  make  them,  and 
fewer  itill  are  qualified  for  fuch  a talk.  It  can  only 
be  accomplilhed  by  pradtitioners  who  refide  at  the 
fountains,  and  who,  poflfefling  minds  fuperior  to 
local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  dif- 
eafes with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a found  judg- 
ment refpedting  the  genuine  effedts  of  medicines. 

Without  a proper  dilcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knowrs  that  the  fame  phy- 
fician  who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his 
heir.  This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make 
laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the 
numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and 
promifeuous  ule  of  thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable 
pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exiit  in 
this  country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyesy  and  of  courfe  many  mult  do  wrong. 
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People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In 
this,  however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have 
known  apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold 
bath,  fevers  excited  by  fraying  too  long  in  it,  and 
other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conti- 
nued ufe,  that  they  could  never  be  wholly  era- 
dicated. Nor  are  examples  wanting,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  of  the  baneful  confequences 
which  have  arifen  alfo  from  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  the  warm  bath ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not 
fo  common  in  this  country,  and  are  feldom  ufed 
but  under  the  direction  of  a phyfician,  I fhall  not 
enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  fubjed. 

Immersion  in  cold  water  is  a cufrom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity : indeed  it 

muft  have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The 
neceflity  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the 
body  in  hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the 
example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the 
hint.  By  inftind  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner ; and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh,  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
oathing  arofe  from  neceflity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 

from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 
ufe  of  it. 
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The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a va- 
riety of  cafes-,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idle- 
fiefs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this 
defcription  the  a&ion  of  the  folids  is  always  too 
weak,  which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude 
indigefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftrudtions  in 
the  capillary  vefiels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold 
water,  from  its  gravity  as  we  11  as  its  tonic  power, 
is  well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove 
thefe  fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives 
permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  fait  water . This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  fur  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulating  the  fkin,  which  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching  cold. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftrudtions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms, and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obftru&ions 
of  the  lungs  or  other  vifcem  5 and  where  this 
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is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  flri&iy  to  be  pro*' 
hibited  *. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  Ia 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a bloccL 
Vefiel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  •vifcera . This  precaution  is  the  more 
necdlary  to  citizens,  as  moil  of  them  live  full,  and 
are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every  feafon  to 
the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water  without  the 
lead  confideration.  No  doubt  they  often  efcape 
with  impunity,  but  does  that  give  a fanflion  to  the 
practice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by  no 
means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  pre~ 
vioufly  prepared  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  a fpare 
diet. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  (land  peculiarly 
In  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  *1  his  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cjties.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
jvere  pe:  fuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into 
the  cold  bath  ; but  here  the  Doctor  evidently  fhews  more  courage 
than  aifcretion  ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phy- 
fician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy, 
may  oe  miftaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  in  the  two 
former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I never 
knew  it  io  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  patients  X 
ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently  the  worfe 
%ic* 
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in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fub- 
jed  to  congeftions  and  obftrudions  of  the  vifcerai 
and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
effeds  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore, 
and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people,  the  bell  plan 
would  be  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by  the 
mod:  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldeft  proves  quite 
agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfi- 
tions  5 and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didates, 
have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath ; but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recommend 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when  covered 
with  fweat  and  duff,  ufed  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  fmalleft  injury.  But  though 
they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this  impru- 
dent ad,  yet  their  condud  was  certainly  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  medicine;  as  I have  known 
many  robufl  men  throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch 
an  attempt.  I would  mot  however  advife  patients 
to  go  into  the  cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly ; 
as  much  exercile,  at  lead,  ought  to  be'  taken,  as 
may  excite  a gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but 
by  no  means  fo  as  to  overheat  it* 
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To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  baching  is  of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength  ** 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood.  Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fhould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  Hfe.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fhock  of  cold  water,  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed to  it.  It  is  however  neceftary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathings 
as  I have  known  many  fatal  confequences  refulc 
from  the  daily  pra&ice  of  plunging  into  rivers  and 
continuing  there  too  long. 

The  mod  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing 
the  cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  im- 
mediately before  dinner  -}  and  the  beft  mode,  that 
of  immerfion  head  foremoft.  As  cold  bathing  has  a 
conftant  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  and  other 
humours  towards  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule 
always  to  wet  that  part  fir  ft.  By  due  attention  to  this 

* The  celebrated  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold  water 
is  only  fit  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; and  recommends 
warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  in- 
fants. How  egregioufiy  do  the  greateil  men  err  whenever  they 
lofe  fight  of  fadts,  and  lubftitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in,  place  of 
cbfervation  and  experience  ! 

[Yy] 
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circumdance,  there  is  realon  to  believe,  that  violent 
headachs,  and  other  complaints,  which  frequently 
proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  oiten  pre- 
vented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  continued  loo  long,  not 
only  occafions  too  great  a dux  of  humouis  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mulcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumdance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  even  fometimes  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by  a 
clip  or  two.  The  patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry 
the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and  (hould 
continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lols  of 
appetite,  liftleffnefs,  pain  of  the  bread:  or  bowels, 
a prodration  of  flrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may 
be  hurtful;  nor  to  illudrate  its  extenfive  utility  as 
a medicine;  yet,  it  is  hoped,  they  may  feive  to 
guard  people  againfl:  feme  of  thole  errors  into  which 
from  mere  inattention  they  are  apt  to  fall ; and 
thereby  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but 
bring  an  excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 

lefs  an  object  of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the 

external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the 

mod;  in  often  five  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a 

principal 
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principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  active  and  penetrating  nature  5 and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  lbme  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  pra6litioner  mud  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known 
more  difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  mineral  waters.  This,  doubtlefs,  has  proceeded 
from  the  abufe  of  thofe  powerful  medicines,  which 
evinces  the  neceflity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  mod  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhali 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are 
chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  mod  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  v/ith  iron,  falts,  or 
fulphur,  either  feparately,  or  varioufly  combined. 
Of  thefe  the  mod  powerful  is  the  falijje  fulphureous 
water  of  Harrowgate,  of  which  I have  had  more 
occafion  to  obierve  tne  pernicious  confequences, 
when  improperly  ufed,  than  of  any  other.  To  this 
therefore  the  following  remarks  will  more  immedi- 
ately 1 elate,  tnougn  they  will  be  found  applicable 
'to  all  the  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom  which  are 
ftrong  enough  to  merit  attention. 

[Yy]  2 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention 
of  drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and 
which  fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient, 
proceed  from  the  manner  of  drinking,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or,  ufing  them  in 
cafes  where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  the  defired  effed.  This  opinion  has 
proved  fatal  tothoufands;  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  dif- 
eafes, and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines;  but  it  will 
feldom  perform  a cure;  and  by  exhaufting  the 
ftrength,  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  or  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy  ; and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  adive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium 
of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  indeed, 
which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of  fuch  adive 
principles  for  months  together,  and  not  be  injured. 

This,  however,  is  the  plan  purfued  by  moft  of 
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thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  waters,  and 
whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  1 his  is 
an  egregious  error  ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder, 
he  is  often,  in  faCt,  undermining  the  powers  of 
life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  nothing 
can  do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the  powers 
of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong 
ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  depends  on 
the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due  functions, 
and  the  molt  tedious  maladies  are  all  connected 
with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeltion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mi- 
neral waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moflly  of 
the  chronic  kind  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch 
difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation 
of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  aCt  by  inducing 
a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  efleCted  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  flool,  and  only  operate  on  thefirft 
paffages. 

Those  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obflinate 
malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
effeCl  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner> 
and  l'upper.  The  quantity,  however,  muft  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No 
more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the 
body,  and  it  may  always  be  carried  to  this  length, 
provided  it  goes  off  by  the  other  emunftories,  and 
does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or  flatulency  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to 
purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  all 
taken  before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over-night,  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time. 
The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with  falts,  feems 
to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate 
perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a 
morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufflcient  to  have  ferved 
two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful  dinner  of  fifh 
and  flefh,  and  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch  a fupper  as 
might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter.  All  this 

# When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over-night, 
I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daltry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate-waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed; 
the  conlequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flelh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  ailiftance. 
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indeed  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave,  but  this  crav- 
ing had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarvc  patients  was  never  my  plan,  but 
I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting 
diet  is  the  mo/t  proper ; and  that  no  perfon,  during 
fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken 
in  any  manner  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The 
bed  kinds  of  exercife  are  thole  conneded  with 
amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible. 
From  this  conduct,  affifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
Tome  air  of  thole  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alio 
the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the 
patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufinp- 
the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in 
cafes  where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  per- 
formed by  fome  mineral  water,  they  immediately 
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conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accord- 
ingly wallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take 
po.ion.  Patients  ought  to  be  well  informed,  be- 
fore they  begin  to  drink  the  more  a&ive  kinds  of 
mineral  waters,  of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and 
fliould  never  perfld  in  ufing  them  when  they  are 
found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  j and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient,  fo  much  as  the  other  pur- 
gatives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  diieafes  of  the  firft  paflages,  accom- 
panied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the 
ftorqach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigedion,  'vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice. 
In  mod  cafes  of  this  kind,  they  are  the  bed  me- 
dicines that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when  ufed 
with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them  twice, 
or  at  mod  three  times  a week,  fo  as  to  move  the 
body  three  or  four  times , and  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  this  courfe  for  a few  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  active  mineral 

s 

waters  is  not  confined  to  the  firfb  paflages.  They 
often  promote  the  difeharge  of  urine,  and  not  un- 
frequently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fhews 
that  they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  of  flimulating  the  whole  fyflem. 
Hence  ariles  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  mod 
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obftinate  of  all  diforders,  obftr unions  of  the  glandular 
and  lymphatic  fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  compre- 
hended the  fcrofula  or  Kings  evil>  indolent  tu- 
mours, obftruttions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies, 
and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  purpofes 
are  to  be  effected,  the  waters  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfifted  in 
for  a length  of  time.  It.  will  be  proper,  however, 
now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a few 
days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fkin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thele  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
often  the  moil  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at 
defiance : But  they  will  fometimts  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  and  in  moft  cafes  at  leaft  thefe  waters  deferve 
a trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in  Eng* 
land,  are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the 
fkin  j but  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceffary  not 
only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewife  to  ufe  them 
externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpe&ively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment  but  as  the  limits  neceflarily 
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prescribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me 
to  treat  the  fubjed  more  ar  length,  I Shall  con- 
clude by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhauft  the  Strength,  deprefs 
the  Spirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers, 
diftend  the  bowels,  occafion  or  increafe  a cough, 
or  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  they  ought  to  be  discontinued. 


*#*  Since  the  preceding  Obfervations  have  been  Sent  to  the 
Prefs,  a circumftance  has  occurred,  which  affjrds  the  ftrongeft 
proof  that  could  be  given,  of  the  danger  of  plunging  at  ran- 
dom into  cold  water.  When  I heard  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Colman’s  illnefs,  and  that  it  had  happened  at  Margate,  1 im- 
mediately fufpe&ed  the  caufe,  and  mentioned  my  fufpicion  to 
fome  medical  friends  ; but  as  none  of  them  could  inform  me 
concerning  the  real  circumftances  of  his  cafe,  1 fhould  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it,  had  not  the  following  Letter  in  the 
London  Chronicle  ftruck  my  attention. 


To  the  P R I N T E R. 


“ SIR, 

« Having  feen  in  your  own  and  other  London  papers. 
Serious  accounts  of  Mr.  Colman’s  illnefs,  I,  who  have 
attended  him  during  the  whole  time,  think  it  but  juftice  to 
him  and  his  many  friends,  to  give  you  a plain  and  true  ac- 
count of  his  cafe  and  prefent  fituation. 


<c  Mr.  Cclman’s  diforder  was  a combination  of  the  gout 
and  palfy,  the  laft  of  which  was  occafioned  by  his  unad- 
vifedly  bathing  in  the  fea  at  an  improper  period,  which 
flruck  in  the  gout ; the  confequences,  as  might  be  expected, 
foon  became  very  ferious,  and  his  fituation  extremely  dan- 
gerous, &c. 

(Signed)  JOHN  SILVER,  Surgeon.’* 


Margate, 
Nov.  5,  1785. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IGnorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraor- 
dinary medical  virtues  to  almoft:  every  production  of  na- 
ture. That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and 
experience  have  fufficiently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however, 
from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of 
medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to 
the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes:  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied. ' Phy- 
ficians thought  they  could  effect  by  a number  of  ingredients, 
what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  (hapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyffc  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe • 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
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a&ually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined:  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrafles  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effect  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewifeto  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb;  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy: it  is  poflible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable;  an  object  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
Hill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
tnore  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prescriptions  as  occa- 
lion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefc  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as 
could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence, 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft 
every  medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as 
foon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple 
drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in 
fmall  quantities:  they  either  rot,  are  eonfumed  by  infers, 
or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and 
often  become  quite  infigniftcant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  dilpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
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of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neccffary  to  give  the  medicine 
a proper  coniiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted*,  or  fomewbat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  beft;  befides,  they  are 
the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
I have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c.  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch 
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as  have  occurred  to  myfdf  in  pra&ice,  or  have  been  fuggeft- 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am 

not  able  dlftin£tly  to  recoiled. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcisntific  metuod 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  The  different  clafTes  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another;  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fliould  hand  niff  or 
laft;  no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firfi:  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  renuered 
quite  eafy; 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared necefiary,  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The 
dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  con- 
trary is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicine  exactly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions, 
Szc.  of  patients ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical 
exadfnefs  here  is  by  no  means  necefiary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  pro- 
portional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  uport  this  fubje£I,  a 
great  deal  muff  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exaft  rules.  A patient  betwixt  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  ; from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give 
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their  prefcriptions  in  Latin : and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  translate  them  ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Englifli.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefcrip- 
tion,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I {hall  not  pretend  to 
fay  ; but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifli 
I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 

it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table: 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce* 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL  PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Pra&ice, 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 

— fulphul* *  of 

Balfam  of  c.apivi 

* of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
— ■ - cinnamon 
— — Mezerion 
Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  (lone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauitic,  common 

Lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 
— Japan  _ 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 
Extracts  of  gentian 

of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

— — of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

»■  ■ - - ■ of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

~ * — of  wormwood 

Flowers  cf  camomile 

- colt’s  foot 

* elder 

rofemary 

■ damafk  rofes 

red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

• caffia  fiilularis 

Curaffao  oranges 

— — figs,  dried 

— French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  Juniper  berries 
nutmegs 

—  tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

•  ammoniac,  in  tears 

—  arabic 

— afsfcetida 

—  camphor 

galbanum 

gamboge 

— guaiacum 

—  - kino 

■  myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 
’ ■ — fliavings  of 

Herbs,  leffer  centaury 

»• — peppermint 

■ — fpearmint 

—  penny-royal 

favin 

— - --  trefoil 

—  uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 
— — white 

fugar  of 

Lemon  peel 
Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

—  yEthiops  mineral 

• — calomel 

■  corrofive  fublimate 

•  red  precipitate 

•  * white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  efiential,  of  amber 

•  of  anife 

— > — . - of  cinnamon 

—  of  juniper 

•  of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

Oil3 
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Oil,  exprefled,  of  almonds 

— ■ — - - •• — of  linfced 

Oil  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
— — — of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyller  fliells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Relins,  benzoin 

flowers  of 

—  Burgundy  pitch 

• dragon’s  blood 

. franckincenfe 

— — — liquid  florax 
white,  or  rofin 

—  fcammony 

Roots,  birtbwort 

* calamus  aroraaticus 

contrayerva 

— — garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

— — hellebore,  black,  white 
jalap 

— ■ - ipecacuanha 
— — lily,  v/hite 

liquorice 

marfhmallow 

— mezerion 

— — rhubarb 
— — — farfaparilla 

feneka 

fquills 

tormentil 

. turmeric 

• Virginian  fnak* 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 
— volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

— — of  Glauber 

of  hanfhorn  ' 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Polycnreil 

. Rochel 

of  iarur 


Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

• cardamom 

coriander 


cummin 

• — mu  (lard 

fweet  fennel 

wild  cairot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  ethereal,  or  jether 

- — ■-  of  bartlhorn 

- — of  lavender,  compound 

•  of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

• of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 

. of  vitriol 

- of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

. rult  of,  prepared 

foluble  lalt  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

. balfam  of 

. flowers  of 

Tar 

- — Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 

. emetic 

loluble 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

. blue 

• white 

Wax,  white 
~ — yellow 
Woods,  guaiacura 

logwood 

fafiafras 

faunders,  red 


Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


BALSAMS. 

THE  fubjedl  of  this  fcdlion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name, 

Th  is  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efieem  : modern  pra&ice,  however,  hasjuftjy 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam . 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms ; redified  fpirit  cf  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprelTes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  drains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  afreded  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  Balfam. 

Located? s Balfam 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  flx  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  keep  them  flirring  together  till  the  balfam  is 

Cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 
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The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ; balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfarn,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  Jikewife  employed  in- 
ternally to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints 
pf  the  bread.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kid- 
nies,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander  s Balfam , Perfian  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne , W adds 
Balfam , Friar s Balfam , Jefuids  Drops>  Turlington s Dr  ops , 
&c. 


BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
JHL  and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  iyrup,  con- 
ferve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 
up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c. 
with  conferve;  but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 


Aftringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains;  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  violent  dif- 
eharges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus 
may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge 
abates. 

Diaphoretic 
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BOLUSES.  in 

Diaphoretic  Bolus , 

T*ke  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains ; flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple;  Ample 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diloroets  of  the  fi-in,  th.s 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus, 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taxen 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury, 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains;  Ample 
fyrup,  a fufticicnt  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conllitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  uled  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Pebloral  Bolus, 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains;  fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains  ; Ample  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  (landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generaliy  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus, 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  Ample  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 
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CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CAtaplasms  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  raoft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£t  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration;  and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  (hall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difcutient  Cataphfm . 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves 
bruifed,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataphfm* 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces;  gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed 
meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water;  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diflolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  cf 
cither  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli 
butter. 


Sinapifms . 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  asr  in  the  pal fy  and  atrophy.  They  are  a!fo  of 
fervice  in  deep  feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flomach,  they  arc  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  like- 
\vife  applied  to  the  patient’s  foks  in  the  low  flate  of  fevers. 
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They  fhould  not  be  fufFered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raifed  blifiers,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  conti- 
nue fo  when  prefled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifrn  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  Simulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifrn  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  ; ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufEcient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  fmapifms  of  a more  Simulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruited  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

'HpHIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
JL  generally  imagined.  ClySers  ferve,  not  only  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adlive 
medicines  into  the  fySem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be 
adminiSered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  lit  upon  the  So- 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  efFedt,  adminiSered  in  form  of  clySer  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A Ample  clySer  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clySer  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteSines,  See. 

Some  fubflances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  maybe  eafily  effected  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyflers  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfon3  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters. 
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Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfced  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

if  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter. 

Laxative  Clyfter . 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter . 

Carminative  Clyfter . 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Fcetid  Clyfter , the  fmeli  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 

Starch  Clyfter . 

Take  jelly  of  ftarcb,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  crops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added  ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Aflringent 
Clyfter. 
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COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATER.  7H 

Turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  common  decoAion,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce ; r lo- 

rence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruaions  of  the  urt- 
nary  pafTages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 

gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpoies  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter.  ^ 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
dais  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  tile 

above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE- WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pollefled  of  fomc 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  examin- 
ed many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.^ 
Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts j hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations, and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  oc 
of  little  ufe.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they 
do  not  diflolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm ; agitate  it  well  together 
with  the  white  of  one  egg* 

\X  > * • * • ' * 1 
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TThis  is  tne  collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  infirm** 
mation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  retrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 

eyes ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium* 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Difiolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  1 hough  the  ilighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfii- 
nate  nature  the  afflftance  of  bleeding  and  blifiering  will  often 
be  necefl'ary.  / 

When  a firong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
feft  advantage. 

Ccllyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Diilolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inffead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-lpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium, 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

COnfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  flill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moll  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, 
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tainly,  and  as  effeaually  anfwered  by  a few  glaffes  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  we  (ball  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 

very  flightly. 

Japonic  Confection . 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg , olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  diflblved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half; 
inn  pie  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eledhiary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eleduary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

' CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

VERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
1/  preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafied  for  a con.eifion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  pofTefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweatmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 

preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  arid  tin. 

Confervas  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetabics  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thele 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  {balks  ; the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  oft  with  a rafp.  i hey  a<e  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peifle,  into 
a fmooth  mafs ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  c(  fine  fu- 
gar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  conti- 
nued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  cf  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes . 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 

pounds 
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pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con 

ferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea- worm  wood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 
two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  effeds,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes, 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  freih  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fu- 
gar. The  fubjed  is  either  preferred  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
lafl-  is  the  moft  ufual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  ieveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  c;  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

\\TA1  ER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
» V of  vegetables;  and  though  its  adtion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refmous  and  oily  being  intimately 

blended 
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blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  deco&ions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decoction,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceffary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 

ufe.  ^ 

Deco  Elion  of  Althea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce;  water,  three 
pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one-third  of  it  is 
confumed  ; afterwards  {train  the  deco&ion  and  let  it  ftand 
for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried, 
they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs  and  {harp  deflu&ions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
6,o£tion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

tT he  Common  Deco  Elion, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  drain  the  decoclion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  balls  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  Ic 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoElion  of  Logwood, 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pits  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  deco&ion. 


In 
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In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  arc 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

DecoElion  of  the  Bark . 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  flrain  the 
decodiion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agree- 
able and  efficacious. 

Compound  DecoElion  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fr.ake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affc&ed  with  a ftupor 
but  with  little  delirium.  - 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour.- 
DecoElion  of  Sarfaparilla . 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces;  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil 
over  a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding 
towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafafras  wood,  and  three 
drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decodiion. 

This  may  cither  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfe 
of  merciiiial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has 
been  ufed  for  fome  time.  It  flrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
reflores  fleih  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cu- 
taneous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Deco  Ellon  of  JVoodi . 

This  decodtion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 


The 
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The  following  decodtion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy , in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  died  drink: 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces  ; liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards 
ftrain  the  decodlion. 

This  decodtion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Deco  Elion  of  Seneka * 

Take  of  feneka  rattle- fnake  root,  one  ounce:  water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  Itrain. 

This  decodfion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

a * « i .*  \ . > 
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White  Beco  Elion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodfiom 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  affiliated  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons 
who  are  fubjedt  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
Water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoclion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

/”Tp  HIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
A are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
laves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught . 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  j fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce ; common  i'yrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  excefixve  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
^reat  reftlefihefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionaily. 

Diuretic  Draught . 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms ; fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudtion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts . 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  DifTolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 

an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difTolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 
draught : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  common  water  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tin&ure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Sweating 
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Sweating  Draught. 

^Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  efftds,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  water,  art 
ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perions  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Xj'  Lectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
ders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a confidence  that  the  powders  may  neither  leparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallowing. 
T hey  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  2re  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  ele&uaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
tkem,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  adrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  neccfTary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in*  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefled  out  through  a flrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veflel, 
over  a gentje  Are,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  dirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruits  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefled  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 

o 
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Lenitive  Elefluary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimpie  fyrup 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  cle&uary. 

A tea-fpoonfulof  this  eleauary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  mor^  a£tive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  ele£tuary  of  Caff  a . 

Eleftuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces;  LocatellFs 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce, 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  ele£luary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this 
a very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  roo%  each  half  an  ounce; 
fimpie  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an  ele&uary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  cle&uary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  hall  an  ounce ; 
fimpie  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ele&uary* 

During 
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During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  a§  may  be  nece.flary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  ele£luary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eleauary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  ele&uary,  two  ounces,  balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of 
each  two  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Eleftuary  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
affifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  he&ic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

Ele Hilary  for  the  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce;  treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
ele&uary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palfy . 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Eleftuary  for  the  Rheumatifm . 

Take  of  conferee  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
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pewter,  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

in  obftirhate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

EMulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftarces,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor, 
triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an 
emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other  fimiiar  fub- 
dances,  are  iikevvife  rendered  mifcible  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  mucilages. 

Common  EmulJion . 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion;  afterwards  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a ha  if  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

o o 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulfion? 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen ; white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a (tone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water;  then 
drain  the  liquor,  and  diflolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  difordeis  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table  fpoonful  of  this  emuliion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 
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Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac . 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oily  Emulfion . 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice;  but,  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
A table -fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

EXtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeCt  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decoCtion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  aCtive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indilfoluble,  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  reCtihed  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

ExtraCls  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  a$ 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profefled  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift: 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice. 
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FOMENTATIONS. 

IT'Omentations  are  generally  intended,  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fu’oftances,  however,  are  usually  added  to  water,  with  a 
view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftrin- 
gents,  5yC  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  10  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation . 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  aifo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation.  • 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing;, pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation* 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  require;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fom entation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodtion. 
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Strengthening  Fomentation . 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  aa 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ; then  drain  the  remaining  decodtion, 
and  diflolve  it  in  alum. 

This  adringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts;  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOwever  trilling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  fel- 
dom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  ufefui 
in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  diforder  ; and  in  the  former,  few  things 
are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have 
his  mouth  frequently  cvafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafy 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  : and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
give  them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very 
ufefui  gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfmg  the  mouth, 

Gargles  have  the  bed  effect  when  injected  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle . 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

1 his  cooling  gargle  may  be  . ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces, 

Common  Gargle . 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  clove  July* 
flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficicnt  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  Mix  them. 
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This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a$a 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 


Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint ; tin&ure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  cxcre- 


Take  an  ounce  of  marftimallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
£gs  j boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it 
be  confurned  ; then  drain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  faU 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro-> 
mote  the  difchargeof  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inHimmatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contrail- 
ing  the  emundlories  of  the  faiiva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours:  that  a decodlion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effe£f,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added  i by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely;  a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 


rEcETABLbs  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 


by  infufion  as  by  deco&ion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other;  fiace  boiling  is 


Detergent  Gargle. 


tion  of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 


Emollient  Gargle . 
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found  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extra&ing  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh 
quantities  of  the  fubje&,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  active  parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  a£tive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion^ 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea- cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark . 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
flomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a tea  cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Carduus . 

Imufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi£ius 
in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat; 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
y/eaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
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agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed . 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls;  liquorice  root,  diced, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  dand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  th z pefioral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 


Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  2nd 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  adringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Itlikewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effadl,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; fenna,  and  crydals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tin&ure  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  cr  the  crydals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea- cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates, 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  th  zdtcofiion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna. 

Spani/h 
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JULEPS. 

Spanijh  Infufion . 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  finall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdrudlions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a day, 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy , 

Take  of  horfe-radidi  root  fhaved,  mudard  feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vedel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  dimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  adlion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  indead  of  the  mudard,  it  will  make  the  antifcorbutic 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  bads  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  didilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  didilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep . 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm;  gum  arabie,  half  an 
ounce;  double-refined  fugar  an  ounce;  vinegar,  a pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  with  a few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufiy  re- 
duced to  a mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfedly  united.  To  this 
mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
did'olved  in  it,  dill  continuing  the  trituration. 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro* 
per,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep* 

Take  of  Ample  cinnamon- water  four  ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep . 

Take  of  the  cmulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftru&ions  of  the  breaft,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep . 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mulk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Ample  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces;  of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulAons 
and  other  fpafmodic  affe&ions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep . 

Diflblve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefli  lemon-juice,  drained;  when  the  eflervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  Acknefs  at  the  llomach,  relieves  vomoting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 
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Vomiting  Julep . 


Diffolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
Water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  thedofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  Dr.  James's  Powder. 


M I X T U R E S, 

/ 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpe&,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  fahr,  extract 
and  other  fubftances  diffolublc  in  water,  but  alfo  earths 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eletfuary: 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  aft  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Jftringent  Mixture. 

Take  Ample  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confe&ion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  Handing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taktn  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  cvr  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture . 

T ake  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.,  Mix  them. 
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In  obftru&ions  of  the  urinary  pafTages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

Laxative  abforbent  Mixture . 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  of 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  thefej 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table- fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young 
child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increased,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture . 

Diffolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
nil  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  snay  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marfhmallovvs,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  aflhmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 

kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
, fores, 
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fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend 
them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as 
may  be  neceflary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud 
flefh,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimpie  forms, 
as  ingredients  of  a more  active  nature  can  occafionally  be 
added  to  them. 

Yellow  Baft  lie  uni  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire;  then  add,  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleaning  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

4 

Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the 
calamine  ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with 
fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the 
oil  and  wax,  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring 
them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner  s Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in 
burns  and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  he  oils  over  a gentle 
fire;  then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  drain  the  ointment. 

1 his  fupplies  the  place  of  Altheea  Ointment,  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 
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Eye  Ointments . 

Take  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax, 
two  drachms ; tutly  prepared  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  flirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confidence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  done  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hogs’lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuct,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfe&ly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  edeem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

JJfue  Ointment . 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  bliders,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  white- wax,  two  ouncess 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ- 
ously melted  together,  continually  dirring  them  till  quite 

cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  adringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the 
part,  as  in  .Raiding,  &cc. 

Mercurial  Ointment . 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs’ lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 

of 
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of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,' till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguished ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufty  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  (kin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms- 
e (Fence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFe&ed,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dis- 
agreeable fmell. 

/ 

White  Ointment . 

Take  Oi  olive  o.j,  one  pint j white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  fieaf,  and 

keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

It  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
White  camphorated  Ointjnent. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  fre(h  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water;  (hake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

1 ms  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a 

cloth,  or  the  parts  aftc&ed  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

White ' Liniment . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 
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This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation^ 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

i 

Liniment  for  the  Piles . 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

/ 

Volatile  Liniment, 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and 
oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able 
to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obfervcs,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies;  and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  lefien  or  carry  oft  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate 
rheumatifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

MEdicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  necefTary  that 
they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  mod  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into 
pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diflolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  eflfeft. 
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As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofirion  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
taken;  as,  onfc,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compojing  PUL 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Cafiile  (bap,  halt  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomacb, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
requires. 

Fee  t id  Pill. 

Take  of  afafeetida,  half  an  ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  necefiary  to  form  it  into  p;  11s. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflicted  with  the  althma. 

When  it  is  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extradl  of  hemlock,  and  add- 
ing to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills. 

The  extradt  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creal'e  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them, 
without  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  arid  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfectly  extinguilhed ; then  add,  of  Cafiile 
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foap,  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a fufiicient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for 
pills. 

When  dronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  cr 
five  will  be  neceflary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufiicient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  wiil 

make  a Mercurial  purging  PUL 

Mercurial  fublimate  Pill . 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a giafs  mortar,  with 
a fufiicient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs 
muff  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thele  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill, 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  j extrad  of  liquorice, 
tvvo  drachms.  Pwub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether; afterwards  add  the  extra&,  and,  with  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  make  them  into 
pills. 

'This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
ir*  obdinate  cutaneous  diforders;  and  has  completed  a cure 


* See  a paper  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  Effays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewifa 
produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  deco&ion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills . 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caflile  foap,  each  two 
drachms;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a futH:ient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deo’o- 
flruent  and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all' the 
purpofes  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  of  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 


Pill  for  the  Jaundice . 

Take  of  Caflile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufflcient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  necefLry  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 
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Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extra$  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhu- 
barb and  virriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of 
mint,  thirty  drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a day, 
for  invigorating  the  ftomacb,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  (quills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  auhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
domach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  deel,  each  half 
an  ounce.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofisy  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

*^j)Lasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accord- 
JL  ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  dorr.ach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding;  while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhculd  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of 
the  plader;  but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boilrd  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plader  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  bafis  of 
fe yeral  other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 

quantity 
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quantity  of  hot  water  mutt  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  platter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel:  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
platter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefTed 
out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  platter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceilary  in 
fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a balls 
for  other  platters. 

Adhefive  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  platter,  half  a pound;  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  platter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 

drefiings. 

Anodyne  Plafter . 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little 
oil. 

1 his  platter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Blift'ering  Plafter . 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanifh  Hies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 

warm, 
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warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evapo- 
rate it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are 
fufficierrtly  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continu- 
ally ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  pi  after  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one 
feldom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confidence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effects  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  Applied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies;  or  by  forming  them  into  a 
pafte  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plafter . 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  hall  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  uled  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  dif- 
Cuffing  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-fnver,  previoufly  extin- 
cuilhed  by  triture  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arising 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield 

to  it. 

Stomach  Plafter . 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it 
can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it 
the  oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to 

a fine  powder.  , . . , 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 

and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomacb,  wtil  be  or  lervice 
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in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  af- 
fections. A little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  eftential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it 
before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antehyfteric  Plajier . 

Warm  Plajier, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind:  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  mu  ft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax  Plajier . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajier . It 
is  a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceftary. 

POWDERS. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
is  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too 
difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will 
require  a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ; but  thofe 
which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 


Aromatic 
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Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  In  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  velTtls  clofely  flopped. 
Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  othetwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
dtftroyed. 

Aftringent  Powder . 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfesy  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces; 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of 
each  fix  drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  ail  thefe 
ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous,  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  ciafs  are 
neceftary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder 
of  Bole  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  coniiderable 
efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
former,  but  net  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander- feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyftcric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes, 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces ; purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a*da)  , with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  2nd  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  togetner. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circucnftances. 

Saline  laxative  Powder f 

Take  of  foluble  t2.rtar,  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf- fugar,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftru£lions  of  the  menfies , and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a.day,  and  wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
n other 
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other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  fvveat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor, 

Worm-  Powders . 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce;  iEthiop’s 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm- Powder, 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple ; fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mor- 
tar for  one  dole. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mull:  be  leftsned  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  <Tape-wormi 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains;  gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
any  thing  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then 
to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a dun  of 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  powder  of 
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the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
I can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy. 
It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  adlive 
medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ; it  muff, 
therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitu- 
tion. 


SYRUPS. 

SYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fwe(  tening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
eledfuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofcs  may  be  an fvvered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occalion  for  any  other; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a flate  c.  ferment- 
ation j and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cuffomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine  tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  Ihops 
are  unnecefiary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
hear,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marflimallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuf- 
ficieiic  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  difiblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath3 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  (trained,  and  fuffered  to  (land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  ve- 
hicle for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  alHifted  with  flatu- 
lency. It  may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed 
ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  liquor  has  been  (trained,  and  has  ftocd  to  fettle 
for  fome  time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more 
than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  difiblved 

• • 1 

in  it. 

1 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  direct  menftruum  of  the  refins 
and  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts 
thefe  a £tive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yield 
them  to  water,  cither  not  at  all,  or  only  in  pait. 

It  difTolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tintStures  prepared  with  reblified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poflefling  many  of  the  raoft  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
pummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  neceftary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin&ures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  re&ified 

fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  cTinfture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days ; then  ftrain  off  the 

tinfture.  , . 

This  fimple  tin&ure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 

rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelfj  but  is  very  proper  for 

mixing 
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mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 

Compound  Tinflure  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  5 Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed;  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix 
days,  in  a cJofe  veflel ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  foetid  Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  aflafcetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it;  then  ftrain  the  tinfture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders;  efpe- 
cially when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

V olatile  TinBlure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  tin&ure*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin<51ure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a- day. 

Tintture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof-fpirit,  for  feven  or.  eight  days;  then  filter 

• A very  good  timflure  of  guaiacum,  for  domeftic  ufe,  may  be 
made  by  infufing  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 

3C 
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the  tinaure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tinaure  a colour. 

In  obftruaions  of  the  menfes , a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 

twice  a- day. 

Aflringent  LinElure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days;  afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinaure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Efinfture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  re&ified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 

heat;  then  ftrain  the  tinaure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgccns  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  feme,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 

wounds. 

I'm  El  are  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aro™at,c 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diflolve^ 
the  opium,  diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  re-- 
quendy  ftirring  it;  afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  oft 

the  tinaure.  . _ 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tinaure  contain  about  a grain 

of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  Linfture,  or  Finclure  of  Hiera  Fur  a. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  "V  irg\- 
nian  fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Imu  e 
in  a pint  of  mountain  win?,  and  half  a pint  of  hrandjV  o 
a week,  frequently  fluking  the  bottle , then  foam 

tinaure.  * . 
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This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid 
and  phlegmatic  habit;  but  is  thought  to  have  better  eflfe&s* 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  FinFure  of  Senna . 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce;  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  2nd 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week;  then  drain 
the  tindlure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  falutiS)  and  of  Daffy's  Elixir . 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

FinFure  of  Spanifh  Flies . 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces;  fpirit  of  wne,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days;  then  drain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  fiimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parrs  afie&ed  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it, 

Fin  Fur  e of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine*  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
^ the  balfam  is  difiolved  ; then  drain  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf- fugar.  But  the 
bed  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindlure* 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfamic  Syrup . 

FinFure  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  Idler  carda- 
mom feeds,  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints,  Digeft  tot 
a week,  and  drain  the  tm&ure, 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tin&ure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  win£, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tin£lures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  colicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  fouf  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir . 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottles 
afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
Iteafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping-cough. 

The  dole  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir . 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms;  fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce:  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomach ic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir . 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Curaflao  oranges* 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days, 
in  two  pirns  of  French  brandy;  afterwards  ftrain  out  the 

elixir. 
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This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewile  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dole. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tin&ure,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  aflli&ed  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  m- 
teftines.  It  will  tucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  efted.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  when 
the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  JVine. 

Diflolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  reddled 
fpirits. 

Tnis  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheurnatifm,  and  tor  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward’s  Effence . 

4 

Spirit  of  Minder erus . 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on 
it  gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  paflages.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  efFedt. 
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Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 


a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effeCls  are,  to 
cool  the  blood,  quench  thirft,  counteract  a tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftetn.  It 
likewtle  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rattier  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacua- 


Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  afi. 
feCtions,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent 
nfe  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
Vvife  to  extraCt,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moftof  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  pur- 
plifh  or  red  colour.  It  alfo  affifts  or  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  medicines.  ■*, 

Thefe  effeCts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
2S  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 
It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpcfes  that  the  vinegar  be  dis- 
tilled ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  yve  ftiall  not  infert  it. 


Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound;  ftrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  (baking  the  veffel  5 then  filter  the  liquor 
for  ufe* 


tion. 
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This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe, 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffefled  ot 
feme  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many 

cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a ftmilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 

late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe 
and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extrafi 
of  Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  I'rench 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  . 

With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeio-mineral-wa 

ter*,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 

diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 

&c.  f 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  ot 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes.  « 

Take  of  red  rofes,  lialf  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat;  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

« * See  Collyrium  of  Lead. 
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Th  is  medicine  has  good  effe&s  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a£t 
as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cales,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fcnall  doles,  but  alio  mixed 
with  cinnamon-water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  li- 
quor, to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 
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OUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 


frelh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together  ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  vefiels  clofely 


The  lime-water,  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel;  in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  defecations  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime-Water* 

Take  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pourtd ; liquo-* 
rice  root,  one  ounce;  faftafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  co- 
riander feeds,  three  drachms ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregna- 
tion not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palace. 


Lime  Water* 
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but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous 
diforders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water . 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint 
of  cinnamon  water. 

If  a Wronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quan- 
tity of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh. 

Styptic  Water . 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diflolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  duffils  dipt 
in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part., 

Tar  Water . 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  flir  them  flrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod ; after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 
ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  charafler 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffeffes  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
flomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner, 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofc 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for 
that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water . 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 

and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
’ by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a conflderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufton  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  mannpr  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water . 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 

times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  m- 

digeftiona 
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dig-ftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  Idee  wife  ufeful 
in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the'  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c. 
particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effects  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 

flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a gallon 
and  a half  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  raoff: 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water . 

TAKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
mon water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
|n  the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  W ater , 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  a pound ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons;  water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Aromatic  Water . 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled;  then  ftiain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 

merjes 3 and  in  a diabetes , or  exceffive  difchaige  of  urine. 
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The  <3ofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day#  If  it  (hould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujiard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint;  bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfectly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  wa;ms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ffate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfoof  ufein  the  chron  c rbeu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day, 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cows’  milk.  A/fore  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c, 
Thefe  are  pooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine, 

WINES. 

« 

THE  effe£ts  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effects,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  re- 
straining immoderate  fecretions, 

u Thq 
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The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emun&ories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
ttiuch  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  con- 
tain fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofTefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjiruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  a£t  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  to  difTolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  im- 
pregnate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &Ci 

Anthelminthic  Wine, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a few  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afflnfled  with  worms  are  al- 
ways debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable: 
it  muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effedts  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimcnial  Wine, 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without 

heat. 
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heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (haking  the 
bottle;  afterwards  filtet  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  teri 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  [Fine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drachms;  mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tin&ure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  lwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs 

are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wins. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  earn  iwo  drachms  ; R henifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle;  then 

pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftru&ions  of  the  menfes , this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dole  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a~day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

• t t 
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WINES. 

Stomachic  Wine, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for 
five  or  fix  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a pre« 
ventive,  by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  fiowly  after  fevers  of  any 
kind,  as  it  affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftcre  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day. 
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fBL  UTIO NS,  Jew 5 Pa  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 

prefervatiou  of  health,  115- 

Abortiofi , caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  5 BS.  Means  of  prevention, 
589.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Abfcejfes , how  to  be  treated,  341.  633. 

Accidents.  See  Ca/ualties.  _ f 

Acids , of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  2-03.  In  putrid  fevers, 
221.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  269. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infant?,  the  origin  of,  606.  Method  of 

cure,  607*  , . 

Ackwcrth,  'foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
affli&ed  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  conferences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  614,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  106, 

AEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  ailhma,  453* 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  492. 

AEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Ghcyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  292. 

Africans , their  treatment  of  children,  12,  note . 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  637.  Method  of  gather- 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  cohftant,  and  profitable  employment,  54. 
Is  too  much  negle&ed  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  molt  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  59. 
gue>  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  163.  Caufes  of,  164.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  163.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  166.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Often  degenerates  into  obliinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  171.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 

' ]ied  on  in,  172.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 

ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marlhy  countries,  174. 

Air  1 confined,  poifonous  to  children,  34.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mofl  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  37.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholeforae  air,  42.  55. 
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The  qualities  of,  ail  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  th2n  Is  gene- 
rally imagined,  83.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
84.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumilances,  ibid . 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  85.  Houles 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  (mail 
apartments,  87.  Perfons  whole  bufmefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid . High  walls  obftrudt  the  free 
current  of  air.,  88.  Trees  fhould  not  he  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  ibid.  Frelh  air  peculiarly  necefiary  for  the  fick,  89.  The^ 
fick  in  hofpirals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frelh  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  90.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
94,  The  changeablenefs  of,  ore  great  caule  of  catching  cold, 
140.  Thole  who  keep  molt  within  doors,  the  moil  lenfible  of 
thefe  changes,  141.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againit,  142.  Frelh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  155.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  161.  177.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  217.  Mult  be  kept  cool  and 
frelh  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  220.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moll  effectual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  316.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  for  althmatic  patients,  45: l - 
The  varjoes  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  677* 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  678.  Method  of  recovering 
perlons  poifoned  by  foul  a2r,  ibid . Frelh,  of  the  greatelt  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  687. 

Aitken,  Mr.  his  treadle  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradtures,  re- 
commended, 636,  note. 

Alcaliy  caultic,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  362.  How  to  prepare 
it,  363,  note . 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
69.  Will  in  many  cales  aofwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  70.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirit,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  ibid . The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
"ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necefifary  with  our  animal 
food,  73.  To  what  the  bad  effedts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
74.  Water,  good  and  bad,  dillinguilhed,  75.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  in  it  ructions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  76.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulteiated  by  bakers,  78.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
7q.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  80.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  "regular  times,  ibid.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old 
and  voung,  81 » Break  falls  and  luppers,  82.  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  ibid. 

Amaurofis.  See  Outta  ferena.  . 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  568. 
Amujements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  58.  Cught 
’ always  to  be  of  an  adtive  kind,  95. 

Ana/arca.  See  Dropjy.  _ , ^ 

Anger , violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conftUutiOn*  125*  -tran- 
quillity of  mind  efi'ential  to  health,  ibid.  # 


index. 


Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  20.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelv.es,  unfit  for  food,  71.  Over-driven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  72.  The  artifice*  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid . 
Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  73. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of,  flared,  105. 

Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Eryfcpelas, 

Aphtha.  See  Bhrujb. 

Apoplexy , who  moil  liable  to  this  diforder,  454.  Caufes,  Hid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  453.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apoplectic  make,  457. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  JOJ. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  461. 

Arbuthnot , Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  igi. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  460. 

Ar/enic,  the  effecls  of,  on  the  flomach,  524.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fvmptoms  appear,  525. 

Arts.  See  Manufaffures. 

Af cites.  See  Dropfy. 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  199.  Inflrudims  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJibma , the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  449.  Symptoms,  450.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 452.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moiit  aflhma,  ibid. 

Aimofphere.  See  Air . 

B. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  409. 

Bal/ams , how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfarn,  709.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfarn,  710. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  mod  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradured  bones,  637. 

Barky  Peruvian,  the  befl  antidote  for  failors  agaiaft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coafl,  53.  How  to  be  adminiflered  in  the  ague,  167. 
Diilindion  between  the  red  bark,  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  vote.  A 
decodion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubllance,  169.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  172.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiflered 
by  clyfter,  173.  Cold  water  the  belt  menltruu  u for  extrading 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  205.  How  to  be  adminiflered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  224.  And  in  the  eryfipelas,  2S0.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  292.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey, 
304.  In  the  hooping-cough,  320.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  351, 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  356.  Is  good  againfl 
the  piles,  372.  And  wormr*  408.  Its  ule  dangerous  for  pre- 
venting a fit  of  the  gout,  426.  A good  remedy  in  the  King’s 
evil,  4^4.  And  in  the  Jluor  albus%  586. 
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Barky  water,  how  made,  183. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  600.  Courfe  of  re- 
lief, 601.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid,  note , 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  427. 

Batbt  cold,  the  good  efFeds  of,  on  children,  33.  Recommended 
to  the  fludious,  69.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  (lengthening 
the  nervous  fyftem,  470.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  554-  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  624.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  699 — 706. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  (ervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  322. 

Bathing , a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
1 1 5.  Is  conducive  to  health,  116. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againfl  worms,  408.  " 

Beds,  inflead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  86.  Bad 
cffedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  94.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  143.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  355.  359. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  77.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  parifli,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftom,  127. 


Biles,  635. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  330. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog . 

Bitters , warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  174.  Are  ler- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  fto- 

mach,  351.  -.  . 

Bladder , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  338,  Medical  treat- 


ment of,  ibid. 

Bladder , ftone  in.  See  Stone . 

Blaft.  See  Eryjipelas.  _ 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  162.  In  the  ague, 
167.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  178.  In  the 
pleurify,  184.  When  neceffary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
102.  Caution  againfl,  in  a nervous  fever,  213.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  223.  In  the  miliary  fever,  232.  When  neceffary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  245.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  269.  When  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  bilious  fever,  275.  Under  what  circumftances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  279.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  283.  Is  always  necefTary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  289.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 

310.  Wrhcn  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  317.  Is  almofl  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
322.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  324.  Is  ne- 
ceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  336.  Its  ufe  in  a fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  358.  Is  proper  in  an  althma,  452.  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  490.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underiland  when  it  is  proper,  029. 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  63c.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  ibid.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  631.  Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid . 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  632.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  633. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervke,  where  bleed- 
ing it  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  367,  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  conlideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop 
it  when  neceflary,  368.  Camions  to  prevent  frequent  returns 
of,  370. 

Blind perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  505,  note . 

Blijlers , peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  213.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  232.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  molt  obfti- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  290.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  298.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  319.  Is 
one  of  the  beft  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  323. 
Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  397. 

Blood , involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rafhly  flopped,  364.  The  feverat  kinds  of  thefe  difeharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  363,  Methods  of  cure,  366. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  374. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  373.  Proper  regimen  i»,  376. 
MeJical  treatment,  377.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedt  to  it,  378. 

Blood ',  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  378.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 379. 

Blood- foot  eye,  how  to  cure,  509, 

Bloody-ftux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerbaave , his  obfervation  on  drefs,  104,  note . His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  285. 

Bolujes , general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  710.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  711,  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  ibid.  Peftoral  bolus,  ibid. 

Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones , the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  643,  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
654.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  655.  Hints 
of  conduct  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanli- 
nefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  656.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be 
cbferved  in  fetting  a bone,  657.  Tight  bandages  condemned, 
ibid.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fteady  by  an  ealy  method,  658. 
Fra&ures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  Sec  Stomach. 

Boys , the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  30. 

Braidwood,  Mr.  his  fkill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  510,  note. 

Brain , inflammation  of,  who  moft  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  282.  Regimen,  284..  Medical  treatment,  285. 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  19* 
A cruft  of,  the  belt  gum  Hick,  20.  The  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and 
for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  78.  Toafted,  a 
decoaion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus, 


Brimjione  See  Sulphur.  i 

Broth,  t ela  inous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make,  3^3* 
Bruijes,  why  of  worfe  comfequence  than  wounds,  642.  Proper 
treatment  of,  643.  he  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 
operation,  ibid.  Bow  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  644. 

Buboes , two  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treatment. 


558. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  45’ 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  flioulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  312.  In  a hooping-cough,  319.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  619.  . , 

Burials , the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 


populous  towns,  85. 

Burns , flight,  how  to  cure,  640.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
641.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  739* 

Butchers , their  profeffional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  72, 
Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  23. 


C, 


Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  183. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  715. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  74O. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  757.  _ . 

Camps , the  greatell  neceffity  of  confulting  cleanlmeis  in,  1 15. 
Cancer , its  different  flages  defcribed,  with  the  producing  caufes, 
ri6.  Symptoms,  317.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  518. 
Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  519.  Cautions  lor 


avoiding  it,  522.  , . . 

Cancer  fcroti , a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 

want  of  cleanlinefs,  112,  note. 

Carriages , the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  91, 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  363. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  321. 

Cajualiies , which  apparently  put  an  end.  to  life,  neceflary  cautions 

refpeiling,  662.  671.  676.  696. 

. fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  665. 


—  drowning,  672.' 

- — noxious  vapours,  677. 

. ■ - extremity  of  cold,  680. 

. . — extreme  heat,  682. 

Cataplafms , their  general  intention,  712.  Preparation 
cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 
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INDEX, 

Catarafi,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcrlbed,  $07. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food.  72.  Over-d  iven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid* 

Cellars , long  fliut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  87.  And  funk 
(lories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  145.  Of  liquors  in  a 
(late  of  fermentation  dangerous  to  enter,  677.  How  to  purify 
the  air  in,  678. 

Cel/us , his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  149. 

Chancres , defcribed,  559.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  560.  Symp- 
tomatic, 561, 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  (leeping  in  the  fume  of,  677. 

Charity , the  proper  exercife  of,  49. 

Cbeyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  93.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  138. 
Strongly  recommends  ^Ethiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  292.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  601,  note . 

ChilblainSy  caufe  of,  614.  How  to  cure,  615. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  233. 

Child- bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth , the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  590.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  591.  Ill 
effe&s  of  colle&ing  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  592, 
note . How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  595.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  596.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
597.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  599. 

Children , their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  7.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  8. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nur- 
fing,  10.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  12,  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of 
deformity  in,  explained,  13.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  fattened 
on  with  firings,  15.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  16.  Clean- 
linefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  ibid.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moft  natural -food  for,  17.  Abfurdity  of  giving 
them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  18.  The  bed  method  of  ex- 
pelling the  meconium , ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from 
the  breaft,  19.  A cruft  of  bread  the  bell  gum-ftick  for  them, 
20.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions 
as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  21.  Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food 
more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.  The  food  of  adults 
improper  for  children,  22.  Strong  liquors  expofe  them  to  in- 
flammatory diforders,  ibid.  Ill  efftdh  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid. 
Butter,  23,  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  them,  ibid. 
The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their  growth  and  flrength, 
24,  Rules  for  their  exercife,  25,  Poverty  of  parents  occasions 
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their  negled  of  children,  27.  The  utility  of  exercife  demon-* 

< ftrated  from  the  organical  itrudure  of  children,  ibid.  Philofo-* 
phical  arguments  Ihewing  the  neceffity  of  exercife,  28.  Ought 
not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to 
labour,  32.  Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  33.  The 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudive  to  children,  34, 
To  wrap  them  up  clofc  in  cradles,  pernicious,  35,  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  56.  The  ufual  faulty  condud  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  38.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nurfes,  39.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid . JLoofe 
ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  40.  Every  method  ought  to  be 
taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  41.  Indications  of  the 
fmall-pox  in,  238. 

Chin-cough.  See  Cough . 

Cholera  morbus , the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms3 
343.  Medical  treatment,  344. 

Churches , the  feveral  circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole- 
fome,  35. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cufiom,  600. 
Church-yards,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  85, 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  84.  The 
bad  efl'eds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  85.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
87.  All  who  can  ought  to  ileep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  88.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fufficiently  attended  to  in,  113.  Sboujd  be  fupphed  with  plenty 
of  water,  1 1 8,  n:ie.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againft  infedion 
in,  121. 

Clare , Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  566. 

Cleanlinefs , an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
16.  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  58.  Fintry  in  drefs  often  covers 
dirt,  104.  Is  necelfary  to  health,  ill.  Diforders  originating 
from  the  want  of,  112.  Is  not  fufiiciently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  JI3.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  114.  Great  attention 
paid  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Necelfity  of  con- 
fulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  115.  Was  the  principal  objed  of 
the  whole  fvftem  of  the  Jewilh  laws,  ibid.  Js  a great  part  of  the 
religion  qf  the  Eailern  Countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  waihing 
greatly  conducive  to  health,  116.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necef* 
fary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  117.  General 
remarks  on,  ibid.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
alone,  155.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  levers, 
217.  Is  3 great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infedion,  572, 
and  againft  galling  in  infants,  608. 

Clergy*  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  again  inoculation, 
256.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradice  of  it 
Jkemfelves,  263. 

J Clothing.^ 
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Clothing , the  only  natural  ufe  of,  10.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  n.  Ought  to  be  fattened  on  infants  with 
ttrings  inftead  of  pins,  15.  Pernicious  confequences  of  flays,  16, 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid , The  due  quantity 
of,  didated  by  the  climate,  ico.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  101.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
ibid.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape 
by  drefs,  102.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  103.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  1 41. 

Qlyjlerst  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
323.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  325.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoak,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  333,  note , Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  344.  Their 
ufe  in  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  358.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  668.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  673. 
The  general  intention  of,  713.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfler,  714.  Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter, 
715.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid . 

Cceliac  paJJiony  proper  treatment  for,  389, 

Coffee  berries , recommended  in  the  ftone,  363. 

Cold , extreme,  its  effeds  on  the  human  frame,  680.  The  hidden 
' application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  681. 

Cold  Bath,  See  Bath . 

Colds , frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fummer,  101,  note . Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  140.  Their  general  caufes,  306.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  307.  Danger  of  negleding  the  dis- 
order, 308.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  310. 

Colicy  different  fpecies  of,  328.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  329.  Bilious  colic,  330.  Hyfteric 
colic,  331.  Nervous  colic,  332.  Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  333.  General  advice  in  colics,  334, 
Coliyria.  See  Eye  waters. 

Commerce , often  imports  infedious  diforders,  120.  Means  fug- 
gefled  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  121,  note, 

Confefltonsy  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  yi6.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confedion,  717. 

Conferees  and  preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofltion, 
717.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  718.  Candied  orange- 
peel,  ibid, 

Conjlitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy,  x0 
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Confumpthns , the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  ic8.  Who  mod  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,^  103. 
Symptoms,  295.  Regimen,  19 5.  -Riding,  197.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expected  fro*  going  a long  v0}'age»  ibid*  Travelling, 
198.  . Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  ©f  milk  in,  ibid . Medical 
treatment,  202, 

— . Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perlbns  moft  liable  to, 

207.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid '. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  be  direfled  to 


the  producing  caufe,  208. 

Co?icvulfcns , why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  14.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmai’l-pox  favourable  iymptoms. 
241.  The  general  caufes  of,  624.  Proper  treatment  of,  625. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  694. 
Farther  ieftrudiions  in  like  cafes,  695. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  52,  note. 

Cookery  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  74. 

Cordials , ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  18.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  negleft  their  duty  to  children,  39.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  321.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  329.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman 
during  labour,  591. 

Corny  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  are  occafloned  by  wearing  tight  lhoes,  102. 

Cortex.  See  Bark.  . f 

Cojli'vene/sy  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  or, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  136.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  ibid.  Its  general  caufes,  and  ill  effects, 
4: 8,  Regimen,  459.  Remedies  for,  460. 

Cough , the  proper  remedies  for,  310.  A plalfer  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent  remedy  for,  312. 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diflinguifhed,  313, 

Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  314. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  molt  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes. 
Remedies,  316.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  to  adminilter  them  to  children,  3*7*  Garlic  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  319. 

Cough y phthifleal,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 

breathing  confined  air,  55. 

Cradles , on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  35. 

Cramp , proper  remedies  for,  499. 

Cramp  of  the  Jlomach , who  molt  fubjeft  to,  484.  . Medical  treat- 
Crotchets,  ’how ’to  ufe  for  extraaing  fubflances  detained  in  the  gul- 

Cnu'p  fn  ’children,  deferibed,  615.  Its  fymptoms  an.d  proper 

treatment,  616.  . . 

Cjder y the  ill  confluences  of  making  it  too  weak,  77,  Qancinv 
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Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  33. 

Daucus  / ylnjejbis . See  Carrot.  . 

Diafki/s,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  220, 
Hott.  Me  hods  of  cure,  according  to  its  canfes,  510. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  663.  671.  676.  696.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  fram,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 

csfcs  007  • 

Deco&ionty  general  remarks  on,  718.  Preparation  of  the  decodion 
of  Althaea,  719.  Common  deception,  ibid . Of  logwood, 

ibid.  Of  bark,  720.  Compound  decodion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  farfaparilla,  ibid.  Of  feneka.^  721.  > White  decodion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
children,  10*  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  12, 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  13. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  142. 

Diabetes,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  353.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  354*  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  355* 

Diftinguifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  356, 

Diarrhcea.  See  Loofenefs . ...  . 

Diet , will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  153* 

Illuftrations,  154.  See  Aliment.  . ... 

Digejiion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 80. 

Dfeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflided  with,  10.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,.  42.  Moll  of 
them  infedious,  118.  ^The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  150, 
Are  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  mod  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to  be  confidered,  151.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  152,  Climate,  fituation  and  occupation  to 
be  attended  to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfvvered  by  diet  alone,  153* 
Cures  often  effeded  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
155.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  464. 

Dfocatious,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  648.  Of  the  jaw,  649.  Of  the 
ne«k,  650.  Of  the  ribs,  651.  Of  the  ihoulder,  652.  Of  the 
elbow,  653.  Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  654. 

Diuretic  infujion  for  the  dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  418.  4*9* 

'Dog,  fymptoms  of  madneis  in,  528.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
lerved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  529.  Is  often  reputed  m^d  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 

Symptoms 
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Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  530.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  531.  The  famous  Eail  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes.,  532,  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment  re- 
commended, 533*  Regimen,  1534.  Dipping  in  the  fea,  not 
to  be  relied  on,  535.  Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  Remarks  on  the  Ormlkirk  medicine, 

537*  note- 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 
7°5. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflidled  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, 468. 

Draughty  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  722.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  ibid. 
Sweating  draught,  723.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinkingy  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated,  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  conftitutions  by,  108.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  109.  Frequently  deilroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  no.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miitaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  111. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  diftindtions  of,  with  its  caufes,  414.  Symp- 
toms, 415.  Regimen,  416,  Medical  treatment,  417.  Tap- 
ping, a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  IVater  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons , ought  not  to  be  raflily  given  up  for  dead,  6yi. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  675.  Succefs  of 
the  Amiterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  696. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  maybe  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  510, 
note. 

DyJ'entery,  where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  382.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  383,  Fruit,  one  of  the  bed  remedies 
for,  386.  Proper  drink  for,  387.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  388, 

E. 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  509.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  510.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  512. 

Ear-achy  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  399.  How  to 
drive  infedts  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children , (hould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  2 g% 
" note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conilitution,  30. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  216. 

Electricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  477, 


Electuaries^ 
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thauaries , general  rules  for  making,  723.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eleCtuary,  724.  EleCtuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilepfy*  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
725.  For  "the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid . For  the  rheu- 
matifm,  ibid. 

Elixir , paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  756.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  757. 

Emul/ionSy  their  ufes,  72 6.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  727.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  68 6. 

Entrails.  See  Intejiines. 

Epilepfy , the  diforder  defined,  478.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
479.  Due  regimen,  480.  Medical  treatment,  481. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miltaken  and  ill  treated  by  nurfes,  39.  Ought  never  to  be 
Hopped  without  proper  advice,  40.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  214.  223.  230.  232.  In  the  fmall-pox,  241.  246.  In 
children,  the  caufes  of,  610.  How  to  cure,  613. 

Eryfipelas , a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  46.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moil  fubjeCt  to  it,  276.  Its  fymptoms,  277. 
Regimen,  278.  Medical  treatment,  279 . The  fcorbutic  ery- 
fipelas, 281.  InftruCtions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  this 
diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  135.  By 
ltool,  ibid.  Urine,  137.  Perfpiration,  139. 

Exercife^  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  children,  24.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  25.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  27.  And  from  philofophical 
deductions,  28.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  30. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  33.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  59.  Gardening  the  belt 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Is  as  necefiary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  90.  Our  love  of  activity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  91.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoit  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obltruCtions,  92.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  disorders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  93. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  94.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  95. 
Active  tports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exercife  fhould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  96.  Is  as  necefiary  for  the  mind 

- as  for  the  body,  i^f.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  155.  The  belt  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumption,  197,  U of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  417. 

9 Mufcular, 
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Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  426.  Is  neceflary  for  the  afthmatic, 
451.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diiorders,  468* 
And  in  the  palfy,  478.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  590.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rickets  in  children,  622. 

Extract,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are  mote  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  727. 

Eyes , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  287.  Symptoms,  288. 
Medical  treatment,  2 9.  How  to  be  treated  wnen  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  29!.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je£t  to  this  complaint,  293  Are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  which 

are  difficult  to  cure,  505.  The  means  by  which  they  are  fre- 
quently injured,  506.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid* 
The  feveral  bifoider:  of,  witn  their  medical  treatment,  507. 

Eye  waters , general  remarks  on  and  their  principal  intentions, 
715.  Coilyrium  of  alium,  ibid . Vitriolic  collyrmm,  716. 
Collyrium  ot  lead,  ibid • 


F. 

fainting  fits , how  to  cure,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubje& 
to  them,  087. 

Falling  ft tknefs.  See'  Epihpfy.  ' 

Fafin%,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hares,  48.  Is  hurtful 

both  to  old  and  young,  81.  ... 

Fathers,  ^culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftieution  of 
their  children,  8. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafionmg  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  125.  Its  various  operations,  126.  , 

Feet  injured  by  wearing  tight  iHoes,  IC2.  The  wafting  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  1 16.  Wer*  the  danger  of,  142. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  3094 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  319.  ' p . ■ 

Fermentation . the  vapour  ot  liquors  in  a hate  of,  noxious,  077. 

Fevers  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poof 
living  48.  Frequently  attack  federttary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  59.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
61.  * Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanly 
nefs  112.  The  moll  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,.  156.  The 
diftrmuifting  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  157. 
Is  an* effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affifted,  1 58.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  159.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in, 
160.  Freft  air  of  great  importance  in,  161.  Fhe  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fvveating  in,  162.  Long.ngs,  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention,  163.  Cautions  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  ibid.  Fcvtr* 
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Fiver,  acute  continual,  who  raoft  liable  to,  1 74'.  Can  Tea,  17G 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  176.  Medical  treatment,  178. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  179.  Regimen  to  be 

obferved  during  recovery,  180. 

Fever  > bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  274.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  275. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance, 227*  V7ho  molt  liable  to  it,  228*  Csulcs,  iaid • 
Symptoms,  229.  Regimen,  230.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburg,  231,  note . Proper  medical  treatment,  232. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  233.  How  to  prevent  in 
childbed  women,  595. 

Fever,  milk,  hew  occalioned,  594.  Howto  prevent,  599. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moil  liable  to  it,  209.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  21©.  Medical  treatment,  212. 

Fever , puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 596.  Medical  treatment  of,  597.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  599. 

Fever , putrid,  is  of  a peftilential  nature,  and  who  moll  liable  to 
it,  zi6.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  218.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  219. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
220.  Medical  treatment,  223.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of 
this  diforder,  225. 

Fever , remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  234.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  235.  Medical  treatment, 
236,  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  237. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  lb  named,  and  its  u!ual  feafon  of  attack,  272, 
Proper  treatment  of,  273.  Is  fomeomes  attended^vith  putrid  and 
malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ltage  of 
the  malady,  274.  iiillory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh, 
ibid.  note. 

Fever,  feconuary,  in  the  fmall-po.v,  proper  treatment  of,  249. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomaeh,  remedies  againlt,  402.  The  leveral 
caufes  of,  490,  Medical  treatment  of,  491. 

Flatulent  colic , its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  328.  Re- 
medies for,  329, 

Flovoer-de  luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  397. 

Fluor  albus,  deferibed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  583. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  184,  General  intentions 
of,  728.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  729. 

Food..  See  Aliment . 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries , ought  to  be  pra&ifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  125, 

Fraftures,  See  Bones,  broken. 


Frozen 
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frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  68 1. 

Fruit , unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  22.  One  of  the  bed  me- 
dicines, both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  386. 
Funerals , the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  119. 

G. 


Galling , in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  608. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  634, 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  59. 
Gargles  for  the  throat , how  to  make,  296.  299.  304.  General 
intentions  of,  729 \ Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid . Detergent  gargle,  730.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrulh. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britifti  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 

how  to  apply  it,.  319.  t 

Generals  of  armies , how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 

men  they  command,  50. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 


Ginger , fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  75 2. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conititu* 
tion,  30.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  31. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  553.  Method  of  cure, 
^54.  Regimen,  555.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 

inunftions,  ibid.  How  to  apply  bougies,  556. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 

man,  693-  - D 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  543.  Re- 
gimen, C45.  Medical  treatment,  546,  Is  often  cured  by 
ailringent  injections,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
547.  Mercury  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhcea,  549.  How 

to  adminifler  it  when  needful,  550. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extraCt  of  Saturn,  759* 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  6z.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  348.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  421.  Regimen  for,  423. 
Wool  the  belt  external  application  in,  424.  Why  there  are  lo 
many  noftrums  for,  425.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  ibid. 
Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  oft  their 
return,  426.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
extremities,  428.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  mil- 
taking  it  for  other  diforders,  ibid. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  .39.  How  d.ftmgmihed 
from  the  Hone,  359.  Caufes  and  fymptom!,  M.  Regimen, 
360.  Medical  treatment,  361. 

Green  Jidnefs  originates  in  indolence,  579%  Grief 
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Grief,  its  effeCls  permanent,  and  often  fetal,  1 30.  Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeCi,  efpecially  if  of  a difagree- 
able  nature,  ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the 
body,  1 3 1.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negleCled,  132. 
Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  465. 

Gripet  in  Infants , proper  treatment  of,  607. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  298.  And 
rheumatifm,  432. 

Gullett  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  665.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  666.  Other  mechani- 
cal expedients,  667.  Treatment  if  the  obftruCtion  cannot  be 
removed,  670. 

Gums  of  children , applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  620. 

Guttaferenat  proper  treatment  of,  507. 

1 

H. 

r 

Hamoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood, \ 

Hemorrhages.  See  Blood . 

Harro<wgate  Water , an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  407. 
And  for  the  jaundice,  413.  In  the  fcurvy,  439. 

Head-achy  the  fpecie^  of,  diftinguifhed,  390.  Caufes  of,  391. 
Regimen,  392.  Medical  treatment,  393. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objeCl  of  attention  for  the 
magiftrates,  xii.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
traCls,  9.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  68.  Rules 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  preservation  of,  149. 

Heart-burn , the  nature  of  this  dilbrder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re* 
medies  for,  462. 

Heaty  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  682. 

Hemlocks  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  Evil,  444.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  3 19. 

Hemp  feedy  a deco&ion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  413. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  483. 

Hojfmant  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againft  the 
miliary  fever,  595. 

Honej/y  a wholefome  article  of  food  tor  children,  23.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  hone,  363. 

Hooping- cough.  See  Cough. 

Hofpitalsy  the  want  of  frelh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients, 
than  their  diforders,  90.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceffiry  in, 
117.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  1 21.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  the  fick,  123.  Particularly  in  infectious  diiorders, 

124.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  242, 
note.  J 

ho'js:  radijh , the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  tafte  when  injured,  513. 
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Hoitfts , inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  86.  In  marlhy  fituations  unwhole- 
fome,  89.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  lituatioD,  144..  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new  built  houfes  before  thoroughly  cry,  145. 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  148. 

Hujlandmen , the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  45. 

• Huxham , Dr.  recommends  the  hudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xiv. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropjy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  Tiflot’s  method  of  curing,  556. 

Hydrops  pe&oris.  See  Dropjy  . 

Hypochondriac  ajfettions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  64. 

I heir  caufes,  and  who  moil  fubjed  to  them,  500,  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  501.  Regimen,  503. 

Hyjlerics,  a diforder  produced-  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  74. 
General  caufes  of,  495.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment 
of,  496.  Regimen,  497.  Medicines  adapted  to,  498. 

Hyjleric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  331. 

h 

■Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  86. 
Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous tow.  ns,  i2t.  Ought  to  be  removed,  123. 

Janin , M.  -his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692. 
And. of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfclf,  693. 

Jaundice , the  different  flages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  410.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  411.  Medical 
treatment,  412. 

Jefuifs  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  iyffem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlinefs, 

* 1 1 5.  1 20. 

Iliac  pajjion , a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteffines, 

323*  . ' 

Impojlbume  in  the  breajl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  difeharged  by  other  means,  206.  Jm- 
poilhumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  252. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diitinguilhed  from  a diabetes,  356.  Expedient 
for  relief,  357*. 

Indigejlion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ffudv,  63.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  461.  - 

Indolence , its  bad  effeds  on  the  conffitution,  91.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftrudions,  92.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  94.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,-  96.  Is  the  general  caufe 
of  mofl  nervous  diforders,  504. 

Infancy , the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conffitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1.  . , 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perilh.  mo  illy  by  .a  nr,  2.  Ougiit 
tot  to  be  fuckled  by  del. cate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their 
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being  nut-fed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  live1,  or 
become  deformed  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  10.  How  the 
art  of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  n. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  12,  note.  Philofophical  oblervations  on 
their  organic.il  ftru&ure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  13. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  14.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  15.  And  colds,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  16. 
Their  food,  17.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed 
to,  601.  Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  the  bowe’s,  602. 
How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  603.  The  meconium,  604. 
Thrufh,  ibid.  Acidities,  606.  Gripes,  607.  Galling  and 
excoriations,  608.  Stoppage  of  the  nole,  609.  Vomiting,  ibid, 
Loofenefs,  61 1.  Eruptions,  612.  Scabbed  heads,  613.  Chil- 
blains, 614.  The  croup,  615.  Teething,  618.  Rickets, 
621.  Convulfions,  624.  Water  in  the  head,  626.  Howto 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  68 7.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  691,  note.  Cafe  of 
the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692.  Cafe  of  an  infant 
feemingly  killed  by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered,  694. 
See  Children . 

Inflexion , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceffary 
attendance  on  the  Tick,  118.  And  on  funerals,  119.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  120.  Is  frequently  imported,  ibid. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  1 21.  Howto  prevent  infe&ion  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 122.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infe&ion,  ibid.  note.  In 
what  refpe&s  the  fpreading  of  infection  might  be  checked  by  the 
magiflrate,  123.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger  of, 
by  debilitating  the  body,  227.  Small-pox,  238.  Of  the 
fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  242,  note. 

Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
ielves  to,  47.  Proper  treatment  of,  633, 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

— — - of  the  inteUines.  See  lnteflines. 

- of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

' — — of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

• — “■ — ■ of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony. 

of  the  iiomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quiv/ey. 

of  the  womb.  See  VKomb. 

Infufions , advantages  of,  over  decodions,  730.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  731.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufioo,  ibid . Infuiion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 

carduus,  ibid.  Of  linfeed,  732.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tama- 
rinds and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanifh  infufion,  733.  For  t,he  pally, 
ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  143, 

* 1 he  fheets  in,  how  treated  to  lave  waffling,  144. 
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Liquors , firing,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  22. 
fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  76.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  77.  Why  all  families  ought 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drink- 
ing, when  a perfon  is  hot,  14$. 

Liver,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  62. 

Liver , inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  339.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  34.0.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
34!,  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a feirrhus  being  formed,  342. 

Lobelia , an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  568. 

Lochia , a fuppreflion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  594. 

Longings , in  dileafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  163. 

Loofenefs , habitual,  general  dire&ions  for  perfons  fubjett  to,  136. 
Its  general  caufes,  346.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  347.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  10  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  349.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  61 1. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions,  132.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefi,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at  it? 
commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty 
to  the  objed,  133.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  in- 
clination and  duty,  ibid,  note. 

Lues , confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  564.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  566.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  ibid.  How 
to  adminifler  corrofive  fublimate,  567.  American  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  568. 

L^rgs,  injured  by  aitifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  56.  Studi- 
ous perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  63 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  512, 


M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  £57,  note. 

Mad  deg.  See  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heat t- burn,  463.  Is  the  bell  me- 
dicine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  607. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  398. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  aflhma,  451.  See  Beer. 

Alan,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  97. 

]{lanufaftures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  24. 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  32.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  42.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  ibid.  Compared  with  agriculture,  54.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifls  being  crowded  together,  55.  ^And 
from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  56.  Cautions  offered 
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to  fedentary  artifts,  57.  Sedentary  arts  be  ter  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  93,  note . * \ 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  9. 

Mead , Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  531* 
Hi's  chara&er  as  a phyftcian,  ibid . wo/*. 

Mw/r  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  80.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  81. 

Meajles , have  great  affinity  with  the  final!- pox,  267.  Caufe  and* 
lymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  artd  medicine,  269.  Inocu- 
lation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  272,  note. 

Mechanics,  ought  to  employ  their  liefure  hours  in  gardening,  60, 

Meconium , the  Deft  mode  of  expelling  it,  18.  604. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  arc  of,  xiii.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  beft,  xiv.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeftors,  xix. 
The  ftudy  of,  negleded  by  gentlemen,  xx.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xxi.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derltood,  xxii.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
ftroy  quackery,  xxvi.  Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical knowledge  anfwered,  xxix.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
fupply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  150. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve,  153. 
Ought  not  to  be  adminiltered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  cau- 
tion, 156,  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  434.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  701.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Diladvantages  of  compounded  me- 
dicines, 702.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  704. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  705.  A 
lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice,  70 7. 

Melancholy , religious,  its  effe&s,  134,  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  471.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  472.  Me- 
dicinal treatment,  474. 

Menjirual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moil;  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  578.  Confinement  in- 
jurious to  growing  young  women,  579.  And  tight  lacing  for  a 
line  fhape,  580.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dif- 
charge, 581.  Objedts  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudted,  and  how, 

5 82.  When  an  obftrudlion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 
firft  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  583.  Treatment  under  a redund- 
ancy of  the  difcharge,  584.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at 
the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  586. 

Mercury,  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteltines,  327.  Cautions  for  adminifterir.g  it,  ibid.  note.  Great 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
448.  Is  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  ^49.  How  to  ad- 
niinifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  53c.  Solution  of  mtr 
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cury,  how  to  make,  551,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  566.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  ibid . 
How  to  admimfter  corrofive  fubllmate  in  venereal  cafes,  567. 
Neceffa  y cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  569.  Proper  feafons 
for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  571.  Preparation  for,  ibid.  Re- 
gimen under  a courfe  of,  572. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  affillant  in  venereal  cafes,  568. 

Midwifry , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  praflifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  591,  note. 

Mid<wives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  11.  How  they  be- 
came mtiufted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  »he  ill 
effects  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  Inr 
fiances  of  their  raffinefs  and  officious  ignorance,  597,  note.  602, 
note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife,  recommended  for  boys  to  pra&ife,  30. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  mod  natural  food  for  an  infant,  17. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  20.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote again!!  the  feurvy,  *73.  Of  more  value  in  conlumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica , 198.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
feurvy,  438.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in 
cafes  of  barrennefs,  601. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  318. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  JC2, 
See  Pajfions. 

Miners , expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefbme  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  43.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 354.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the 
flomach,  462.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  706 — 714. 
Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  735.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  736.  Saline  mixture,  ibid.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid. 

MolaJJet,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  iot). 

Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe  their 
own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may  be  really 
unfit  to  perform  this  ta&,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuckling 
their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  unhealthy 
jhort-lived  children,  8.  Their  milk,  the  beft  food  for  children, 
17.  Ougl}t  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  26.  And 

3?. 

Mouth,  cautions  again!!  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles  iq- 
to,  665. 

M'ifoular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  426. 

Mi'Jhrooms , a dangerous  article  of  food,  'as  o$her  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  540. 

' l Mufr, 
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Mu/ie,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  ftudious  perfons,  67. 

Mujk , extraordinary  effe&s  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
itances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  215.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  482.  And  for  the  hiccup,  484,  Deafnefs  cured  by, 
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Muftard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheum atifm,  435. 

N. 

Natural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  necefiary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xx. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  molt  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  464.  General  caufes  of,  465.  Symptoms  of,  466,  Re- 
gimen, 467.  Medicinal  treatment,  469.  A cure  only  to  be 
expedfed  from  regimen,  471.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  501. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  332,  Medical  treatment 
ob  333* 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  486.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  487. 

Night-Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  519, 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinfey,  297.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  419.  Promotes  urine  and  pet (pw 
ration,  475. 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  513.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  609.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  ^in  bathing  of  children,  33. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  37.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  38.  Adminitter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledt 
of  duty  toward  children,  39.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  llools,  40.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dis- 
orders of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  41. 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred 
to  phyfic,  150.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from 
thole  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  242,  note. 

}dur/try  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room  in  a houfe,  35, 

O. 

Qil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  fram  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  44.  Sallad,  the  bell  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  538.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  740. 

Oils,  effential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  752. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  446.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  736.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  737. 
Emollient  ointment,  ibid . Eye  ointments,  738.  Iffue  oint- 

ment, ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  ibid. 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  739.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Lini* 
ment. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eyf. 
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Opiates , efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  34.5*  In  a diabetes,  3 56. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach.  397.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  dileafes,  471. 
See  Laudanum, 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  7 1 8.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  752. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  lor  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  537, 
note, 

Oxycrate , the  moll  proper  external  application  in  a fradture,  638. 

Oyfters  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  202,  note, 

P. 

Painters.  See  Miners . 

PalJ'y , the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  476. 
Medical  treatment,  477. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  189. 

Parents , their  intereited  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  133,  note.  See’ 
Fathers,’  and  Mothers . 

Pajjions , intemperance  the  abufe  of,  103.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  124.  Anger,  125.  Fear,' 
ibid.  Grief,  130,  Love,  132.  Religious  melancholy,  133. 
The  belt  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  134. 

Peas , parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  402. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis , ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at-, 
tion  to  cleanlinefs,  573,  note . 

P eripnenmony , who  moit  fubjedt  to,  189.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  190. 

Per/piration , infenfible,  the  obftrudtion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  140.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Change^  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  142.  Wet  feet, 
142.  Night  air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  143.  Damp  houfes,  144, 
Sudden  tranfitipns  from  heat  to  cold,  146. 

Philofcphy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ltudy  of,  xx. 

Phrenitis . See  Brain. 

Phymojis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  563. 

Phyjicians , ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  6.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infedtion,  122,  note.  Their 
cultom  of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 128,  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  le- 
lief,  175.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difcovery,  253. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  74. 

piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diftindtion  between,  370.  Who 
molt  fubjedt  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  Hopped,  372,  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  373, 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teitmes,  326.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 

3 740* 
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740.  Preparation  of  tire  compofing  pill,  74 r.  Fcetid  pill,  ibid. 
JHemlock  pill,  ibid*  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  fublimate 
pill?,  742.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  743.  Pill  lor 
the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  744.  Strengthening  pills,  ibid. 

fins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  dreffing  of  children,  15.  SwaU 
lowed,  difcliarged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  665,  note. 

Pla/iers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  balls,  744.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plafler,  745.  Adhefive  plaiter,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plaiter,  ibid.  Bliftering  plaiter,  ibid.  Gum  plaiter, 
746.  Mercurial  plaiter,  ibid.  Stomach  plaiter,  ibid.  Warm 
plaiter,  747,  Wax  plaiter,  ibid. 

fleurify , the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  i8f. 
Symptoms,  182.  Regimen,  183.  Medical  treatment,  184.  A 
dtcodion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  187.  Ballard  pleu- 
rify,  1 88. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons , the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  ealily  ac- 
quired, 523.  Mineral  poifons,  524.  Vegetable  poifons,  526. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  527.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  530. 
Bite  of  a viper,  537.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  338,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to 
be  deltroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  339.  Negro  re- 
medy to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattlelnake,  540.  General  rules  for 
fecufity  again!!  poifons,  541, 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  48. 

Porters  fubjedt  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  43. 

Pojiures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artilts,  36. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negled  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  27.  Deltroys  parental  affection,  ibid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  49. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provilions,  71,  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  86. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  639. 

Powders,  general  inltrudtions  for  making  and  adminiltering,  74-% 
Aitringenc  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  748.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  749, 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid . 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
7 o*  I>urging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 
ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  molt  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  238.  Its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms  in,  239.  Regimen,  240.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  241.  Children  in  this  dif- 
prder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  243.  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  244.  Medical  treatment,  243. 
1 he  fecondary  fever,  249.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puitule?, 
25c.  Of  inoculation,  253. 
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Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effeft  of,  351,  Rules' 
of  conduit  for  women  under  the  difordcrs  incident  to,  C87. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,,  588.  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Childbirth,  590. 

Pre/criptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii. 

Provi/tons , unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  71* 

Puerperal  fever.  Sec  Fever, 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufo  of 
them  neceflary,  136.  Their  efficacy  ;n  agues,  167.  Proper  form 
of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  irueftines,  325.  Cooling  purges 
always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  547.  Midwives  too  ralh  in  the 
giving  of  purges,  597,  note . Form  of  a gentie  purge  for  in- 
fants difordered  in  the  bowels,  603.  For  the  thrulh,  603. 

Tujlules  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  239.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  246.  When 
and  how  to  open,  250. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever , 

CL 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they. cure,  505. 

Quackery t how  to  deft  oy,  xxvi. 

Quakers , their  mode  of  drefling  recommended,  103. 

Quinfey , a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moft  fa- 
tal, 293.  Its  ciufes,  ibid.  S.  mptoms,  294,  Regimen,  295, 
M ’dical  applications,  297.  Hqw  to  promote  fuppuration,  299. 
How  to  noutifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  ibid.  Ad- 
vice to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  300* 

QjfinAy,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  301. 
Its  fymptoms,  302.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  303, 

R. 

Ratilefnake , Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  540. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medecine  to  accomplifti  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  xii.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 
155.  See  Aliment. 

Religion , true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  affiidion, 

1 3 4.  The  inftntdors  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 

fubjeds,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion , impairs  the  digeftive  power,  80.  Difeafes  occafioned 
by,  82.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  346. 

Re/entment , the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  125. 

\eftns , and  efTential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  752. 

Re/piration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  672. 

Rbeumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguiflied,  429.  Cauies,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  430.  Medical  treatment,  ibid . Cautions  to  per- 

fons fubjed  to  this  diforder,  434. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufadures  and  fedentary  employments,  24.  The  caufes  of, 
621.  Symptoms,  622.  Regimen,  and  raedicaltreatment,  623. 

Ralfoj, 
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Rollers , pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  14. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  1 14,  note. 

Rofes , conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hcemorrhages,  372,  377* 

Ro/emary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  499,  note . 

Ruptures , are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons,  659. 
The  caufes  refpeftively,  660.  Method  of  treatment,  ibid . Cut- 
ting fhould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  662.  Cautions  for  perfons 
afflifted  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difco- 
vered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  385* 
note . 

S. 

Sailors , their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  50.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  in- 
temperance, 51.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effe&s  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corre&ed,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  beft  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  53. 
CleanJinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  1 16. 

Sal  prunella,  its  good  effects  in  a quinfey,  297. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  352.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  353.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  598. 

Salivation  not  neceflary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 66, 

Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  568, 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  613.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 614. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  28. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowded, 
37* 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  342.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula , nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  441.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  442.  Medical  treatment,  443. 

Scurvy , why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  73.  Where  mod  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftinffions  of,  435.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms  and  cure,  436.  InftruClions  to  fea-faring  men,  437.  Ex- 
traordinary effefts  of  milk,  438.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  53, 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufinefs, 
54.  Sedentary  and  a&ivc  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
tor  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artills  fuffer  from  unwholefome 
air,  by  being  crowded  together,  55.  The  poftures  artifts  are 
confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  56.  Diforders  produced  by,  ibid. 
Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary,  57.  Sedentary  amufementa 
improper  for  iedentary  perfons,  38.  Hints  relating  to  improper 
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food,  ibid,  Exerc'fe  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than  drinking 
5.9.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid. 
Diforders  occafioned  by  intenfe  ftudy,  62.  Dietetical  advice  io 
the  fedentary,  8c.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  wo- 
men than  men,  93,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  443. 

Sen/es,  diforders  of,  504. 

Setcn,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  efFeds  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  290.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  457.  The 
beft  method  of  making  it,  476. 

Shoes)  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  102.  'The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  103. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  wtft  of  Scotland,  how 


to  cure,  573,  note.  * 

Sidy  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceijary  vifitors  to, 
119.  Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the 
fick,  izo.  Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  emoloyed  about  them, 
,22*.  Inftrudions  for  avoiding  infedion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too 
unguarded  in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  be  3 
• for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  127.  Their  fears  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed,  129. 

Sight  injured  by  fludying  by  candle-light,  64. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  707# 
Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  712.  Diredions  for  making 

of,  7 1 3.  , 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  97.  How  to  ma^e 
jt  reirefhing,  98.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fnppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  99. 
Anxiety  deftrudive  of  fleep,  ibid.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
night  moft  refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longefl  livers,  100, 

note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  47. 

Small-Pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenle  ci,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 


applicable  to,  513*  , oil 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  36Z.  Soap  lees  how 

to  take,  ibid 

Solanum.  See  Nigbtjbade.  . 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardihips  they  under- 
go, 49.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of 

peace,  50,  note* 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifis  working  in  unfavourable  poltures,.  57. 
Spirit  redified,  the  di red  menflruum  for  reflns  and  eflential  oils 
of  vegetables,  7^2.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
ncj.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits , lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever  210. 

The  proper  remedies  for,  494.  Cautions  to  perions  under  this 


complaint,  49?*  . A , r 

Spirituous  liquor,,  when  good  in  the  colic,  329.  And  for  gouty 

complaint,  in  the  ftomach,  4°f-  Should  be  av0ldcd  b?  all(P"' 
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Tons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders,  468.  The  ufe  of,  often 
fatal,  688. 

Spitting  of  blood . See  Blood. 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  [apply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a flyptic, 
638,  note.  Its  ufe  in  extrafling  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet, 

667. 

Sports,  aftive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
95.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  508. 

Squinting , how  to  correfl  the  habit  of,  508. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  16.  102. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breafts,  51 7. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  Tailoring  loll  fmell, 
* 5*3- 

Stitking plafer  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  6;8. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  94.  Inflamma- 
tion of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afiiftance,  320.  Its 
caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  and  regimen,  321.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 322.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  401.  Remedies  for,  40Z* 
lnfiruflicns  for  perfons  fubjefl:  to,  403. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  139.  This  dif- 
order how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  359.  Caufes  and 
fytnptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  360.  Medical  treatment,.  361. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  362. 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  363. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  childien,  40.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceffive,  ibid.  The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  135.  One  in  a day  generally 
lutticient  for  an  adult,  136.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conltitution,  ibid. 

Storck,  Df.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  519. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  659.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Stranguary , from  a bliftering  plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  186 
In  the  lmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  246.  From  a venereal  caufe, 
oeicribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  361. 

Strangulation , courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 

Strajburgh,  fuccefsfuL  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  231,  note 

Strength , the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  46.  40. 

Study  wienie,  injurious  to  health,  6r.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  62.  Gharafler  of  a mere  ftudent,  65.  Hints  of  advice  to 
. udious  perfons,  66.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
•utaJs,  67.  Health,  often  neglefled  while  in  poiTe.Tiop,  and 
/abourtd  for  after  it  1,  deftroyed,  68.  No  perfon  ought  to  fludv 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Dietetics!  advice  to  the 
hudious,  to.  The  general  effe&s  of,  on  the  cenftuutio.D,  46- 

on  ismaie,  conoiive,  how  to  admuaifler  in  venereal  caffs,  56 

Sufic  a- 
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Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  dofe 
chambers,  677.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  690.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  691. 

Sugar , an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  21. 

Sutyhur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  407.  And  for  the 
itch,  446. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  82.  Heavy 
iuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  99. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perlons  unfkilled  in  anatomy,  628.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lels  to  be  a furgeon,  629. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers. 

Swooning/,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  487.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft 

to  them,  687.  _ , 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  m children  from  teeth- 

Symptoms? difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
7 arrangement  of,  150.  The  differences  of  (ex,  age,  and  confti. 
tution,  to  be  confidered,  151.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  152. 

Syncope , proper  treatment  in,  683. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  75 1.  How  to  make  fimple  fyrop, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid, 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 
cautions  to,  44. 

Tapping  for  the  iropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420, 

Tar , tfarbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  333. 

Tartar , foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  4.14.  Cream 
of,  a* good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  419.  And  rheumatifm,  432. 
Tafle,  how  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  514.  , 

Tailors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air.,  55. 
Are  fubieft  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  56.  Hints  of  inftru&ion  offered  to  them  in  regard  to 

Tea* the  cultomary  ufe  ©f,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  8* 
Deftroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyftencs,  74. 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe 
of  it  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burr, 
46  * Has  a powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves,  477,  nett.  As 
bad  Vor  perfons  troubled  with  flatulences,  495. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  618.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  619-  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 

them,  620. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  1 04*  TeJHclet? 


I N D E X: 

Tefiicles,  (Veiled,  the  caufe  of,  $;6.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
5<;7.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrbphulous  habit,  55B. 

how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,’  without 
danger,  146. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deflruftive  of  health,  61. 

Thrujb  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  604.  Me* 
dica!  treatment  of,  605. 

Tintlures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  752.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tinfture  of  the  bark,  753.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  ib’d 
Volatile  tinfture  of  gum  guaiacum,  ibid.  Tinfture  of  black 
he.Iebore*  ibid.  Aftnngent  tindure,  754.  Tincture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid..  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liqu;d  laudanum,  ibid. 
iinaure  of  hiera  picra,  ibid.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
^55*  , -Tindhure  of  Spanilh  flies,  ibid.  Tindture  of  the  balfam 
of  Toiu,  ibid.  Tindure  of  rhubarb,  ibid. 

TiJJit,  Dr.  character  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple,  xv.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  His  diredions  for 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 

ltyptic,  637,  note.  Xnflances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  674. 

Tobacco  a clyfter  of  a deco&ion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  662. 

A c.yher  of  the  fumes  of,  will  flimulate  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  a floo),  333.  673. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deflroyed  by  wearing  tight  Ihoes,  102: 
Aooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  295.  Medical  treatment  of, 
396.  When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  extraction,  308,  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  399. 

-««£,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  513. 

CJ °™ns'  the  air  of,  deflruftive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 

34-  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early 
into  towns,  36.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
113.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafting 

tioVft^iz!18,  n°te'  The  beft  means  t0  Suard  againit  infect 

Tirades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  un  whole- 
lome  air,  42.  35. 

from  heat  to  cold* the  m 

Travellers , the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  rz.  Ought  to  be 

S “'Xnotto  p ln  damp  bcds>  '«•  4 often 

Trees  ftould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  83. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  432, 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

TurMl,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  ctonp  in  children,  617,' 

* urn*r's  cerate,  preparation  of,  737. 
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V. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  677, 

Vegetables , wholefome  corrections  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  73.  Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  fcurvy,  ^qo. 

Venereal  difeaje,  why  omitted  in  a former  edition  of  this  work,  541. 
Unfavourable  circumflances  attending  this  diforder,  542.  The 
virulent  gcnorrhaea,  543.  Gleets,  553,  Swelled  tefiides,  55 6. 
Eubces,  558.  Chancres,  559.  Stranguary,  561.  Phymofis* 
563.  A confirmed  lues,  564.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  568.  General  obfervations,  569.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  preservative  againlf,  572.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  574.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded. 


575- 

Ventilators,  the  moft 
86. 


ufe ful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements. 


Vertigo , often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  63. 

Vinegar , a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by 
all  travellers,  52.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  frek  chambers,  122:. 
178.  221.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
532.  And  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  538.  Its  medical  properties, 
758.  Is  of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fub- 
Itances,  ibid.  Howto  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vine- 
gar of  rofes,  759.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper , the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  537.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  538. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakness  of  the 
ftomach,  461.  And  for  windy  complaints,  470. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure,  482. 

JJlcers , proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
644.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  646.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  647. 

Vomits , their  ufe  in  agues,  1 66.  And  in  the  nervous  fever,  212. 
Caution  for  adminiitering  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  Ought  by 
xo  means  to  be  adminillered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
322.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  346.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  412.  Are  the  firlt  object  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  ltomach,  523.  Their  ufe 
in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  administer  them  to  children, 
317.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  507,  note.  Form  of  a 
gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  603. 

Vomiting , the  feveral  caufes  of,  349.  Medical  treatment  of,  350; 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  3^1.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
609.  How  to  be  treated,  610.  Of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Vo, age,  along  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  197.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  effedt  on  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  dif- 
erders,  468. 

Ureters , and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  336,  note. 

Urine , the  appearances  and  quantity  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  137.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as.  to 
*}-<  due  quantity  of,  not  tQ  be  fcljed  on,  ibid*  The  fecretion 
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and  difchsrge  of,  how  obflruded,  138.  Bad  confequenees  ef 
detaining  it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  ‘tends  to  a 
confumption,  139.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  338. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  353,  Incon- 
tinent of,  356.  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  357. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  339.  Bloody,  cauies 
of,  379.  Medical  treatment  of,  381.  An  obflinate  deafnefs 
cured  by  warm*urine,  51  1,  note. 

Urine  dolors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  ere- 
dulity  of  the  popul  ice,  137,  note. 

Uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeil  for  the  Bone,  363. 


W. 


Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obflrufting  the  free  current  of  air,  88. 

Ward's  eifence,  preparation  0^757.  His  fdtula  patle,  a popular 
remedy  that  may  deferve  dial,  647. 

VUars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 
of  dead  carcales,  2 1 7, 

Wajpit  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of  ought  to  be  treated,  c-8. 

Water,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnation  7r 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  76.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfon  is  hot,  146.  ' s 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  626. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  627.  The  nature 
of  the  diforder  feluom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure 
note.  * 09 

ll aters  by  infuflon,  how  to  prepare:  Lime  water,  76a.  Com- 
pound lime  water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  761.  Styptic  water 
ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid.  * 


Waters,  Ample  dialled,  their  medical  ufes,  762.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint 
Vy‘“er»  ibid.  Spearment  water,  ibid,  Rofe  water,  76?  Ta- 
maica  pepper  water,  ibid . J ” 

n-aien,  fpirituous  d i Hilled,  how  to  prepare : Spirituous  cinnamou 
water,  763.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

IVatery  eye,  how  to  cure,  509, 

I rr  L of  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  of,  in.  21. 

leather,  dates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 

^J,,cuu:i0n  ^ perfons  going  down  into  them,  87,  note.  Deep 
ought  not  to  be  entered  until  the  air  in,  is  purified,  678.  ' P> 

Jf/^,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  387.  And  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  431.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  176.  Alum  whev 

Wbritlo  " ^u^a:c  whey,  764.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid.  * 

Wbytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulences,  401. 

Wind.  See  Flatulences.  H J 

,he  ‘lowing  them  open  on  account  of  heat 

and  fitting  near  them,  148.  1 ns^9 

W‘"‘\  S00d>  aIraolt  lh«  on'y  medicine  neceffitry  in  a nervous  fever 


Winn, 
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Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  764.  Their  ufc  in  extradling  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubflances,  765.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  ibid,  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  766. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine,  ibid.  Sto- 

. machic  wine,  767. 

Womb , inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  593.  Medical  treatment  of, 

594*  . < * 

Women , errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  5.  Why  fubjeft  to 

hyfterics,  74.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  93,  note . In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenfions  of  death,  126,  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  127.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them,  to  be  carefully  guarded  again!!,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of 
tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  128.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever 
during  pregnancy,  228.  Their  conflitutions  injured  by  living 
too  much  within  doors,  577.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menftrual  difcharge,  578.  At  the  commencement,  579.  Fluor 
albus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  defcribed,  585.  Advice  to, 
at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  586.  Rules  of  conduct  during 
pregnancy,  587.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How 
to  guard  againll  abortion,  589.  Treatment  in  C2fes  of  abortion, 
ibid.  Inflections  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  590.  Caufe  of 
the  milk  fever,  594.  How  to  guard  again!!  the  miliary  fever, 
595.  The  puerperal  fever,  596.  General  cautions  for  women 
in  child-bed,  599.  Caufes  of  barrennefs,  600. 

Wool,  the  belt  external  application  in  the  gout,  424.’ 

Workboufes  poifonous  to  infants,  34. 

Worms , how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  348.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diflinguifhed,  404.  Symptoms  of,  ibid . Caufes, 
405.  Medical  treatment  for,  406.  Remedy  for  children,  408. 
General  cautions  for  preserving  children  from  them,  409,  Dan- 
ger of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  410,  note. 

Wort , recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
439.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  521. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  635.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  636.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  637.  Caution  again!!  improper  flyptics,  638. 
Method  of  drefling  them,  639,  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
ibid.  Regimen  in,  640. 

Writing , hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  63.  66, 

Y. 

Taws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  573,  note , 

Toun g animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  are 
able,  2 c* 

Z. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  481. 

THE  END, 
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